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PR  E  F  ACE. 

T AN  Swieten,  in  his  Com- 
Y  mentaries  upon  the  Apho- 
rifms  of  Bokrhaave*  has  undoubt- 
edly  proved  himfelf  a  confummate 
matter  of  his  fubjedt,  and  fhewn  an 

extenfive  reading ;  but  then  he  has 

> 

fallen  into  a  prolixity,  which,  tho’ 
luxuriantly  learned,  may  be  tedious 
to  the  experienced  practitioner,  and 
frequently  difgufting  to  the  young 
ftudent,  who  is  eafily  frighted  at 
the  fight  of  voluminous  writings: 

A  2  men. 
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PREFACE. 

men,  like  children,  muff  be  forne- 
times  cheated,  and  imperceptibly 
led  into  knowledge:  inftru&ion  is 
rhoft  impreffive,  where  it  is  leaft 
incumbered. 

This  consideration  induced  me  to 
attempt  an  abridgment :  I  do  not 
mean,  however,  to  difengage  the 
attention  of  the  ftudious  from  pur- 
fuing  their  journey  through  that 
field  of  medical  learning ;  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  Spaniards  returning 
from  their  firft  Indian  conquefts,  I 
produce  a  few  rich  materials,  in  or¬ 
der  to  incite  them  to  a  more  narrow 
and  clofe  infpe&ion. 

It  is  eight  years  fince  the  learned 
Author  of  the  Commentaries  pub- 
-  lifhed 
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iifhed  his  third  volume  ;  in  the  pre- 

\ 

face  to  which,  he  gave  us  room  to 
hope,  the  interval  between  that  and 
his  fourth  and  laft  volume,  would 
not  be  as  tedious  as  the  preceding 
ones  had  been  :  We  are  ftill  left  in 
impatient  expectation  ;  neither  has 
Van  Swieten  as  yet  informed  us 
when  we  are  to  be  obliged.  — -This 
delay  called  upon  me  to  print  the 
abridgment,  which,  though  incom¬ 
plete ,  is,  however,  not  imperfeEl : 
my  readers  may  depend  upon  hav¬ 
ing  the  remainder  as  foon  as  the 
fourth  volume  comes  out,  and  my 
avocations  will  permit  me  to  go  on. 

Though  I  confefs  vanity  had 
fome  fhare  in  my  undertaking  this 

com- 
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compendium,  it  was  not  that  of 
appearing  in  the  light  of  an  author , 
but  of  a  perfon  who  mod:  ardently 
endeavours  and  wifhes  to  be  of  ufe 
to  the  bed  of  his  abilities.  If  I  have 
fucceeded  in  thefe  intentions,  my 
pains  will  be  fufficiently  rewarded, 
if  not,  I  hope  I  may  have  leave 
to  fay,  . 

t  -  i  '  ^ 

>  Vitavi  denique  culpam  ; 

Non  laudem  merui. 
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ERRATA. 

P.  i.  1.  3.  for  in  whom  there  was  nothing  amifi,  r.  in  whom 
nothing  was  deficient,  p.  1.  1.  6.  for  we  undergo  Jo  many  alte¬ 
rations  every  day  from  the  change  of  the  air  which  fur  rounds 
us,  r.  for  we  daily  undergo  fo  many  alterations  fro?n  the  circum¬ 
ambient  air.  p.  1.  1.  II.  for  in  a  loofer  Jignif cation,  r.  in  a 
loofer fenfe.  p.  1.  1.  12.  for  and  for  this  reafon,  I  apprehend, 
Galen  has  defined  health  in  this  fenfie,  r.  and  this,  I  apprehend, 
is  Galen’s  meaning  in  his  definition  of  health,  p.  3.  1.  1.  for 
the  name  ofi  the  animal  functions,  &c.  [in  the  firfi  paragraph ) 
r.  the  animal  functions  are  thofie  changes  ofi  the  human  body , 
which  either  difiurb  our  ideas,  or  are  difiurbed  by  them.  p.  4. 
1.  8.  for  whereof  the  privation,  r.  the  privation  ofi  which . 
p.  4.  1.  20.  for  into  a  putrid  water,  r.  into  a  putrid  colluvies. 
p.  7*  1.  IO.  for  effaces  all  our  humanity ,  r.  will  cavfie  a  filupid 
infenfibility.  p.  7.  1.  12.  for  lofe  the  memory  of',  r.  forget,  p.  10. 
1.  I.  for  Jingle  obj'erv  at  ions,  r.  obfervations  only.  p.  1$.  1,  18. 
for  approved  of  in  all  the  ages  which  paffied fince ,  r.  approved 
of  in  all  ages  fine  e  his  time.  p.  38.  I.  2.  for  the  firfi  character 
of  humanity,  r.  the firfi  char  after  of  human  nature,  as  it  veer  e. 
p.  64.  I.  24.  for  obinate,  r.  obfiinate.  p.  67.  1.  2.  for  give 
pills,  r.  given  in  pills,  p.  67.  1.  15.  for  putrid  water,  x.  pu¬ 
trid  culluvies.  p.  70.  1.  7.  for  befit  with  a  thin  liquor,  r.  be - 
fineared  with  a  thin  liquor,  p.  86.  1.  22.  for  fituation,  r.  fi- 
tuation.  p.  loi.  1.  2.  tor  vshether  any  thing  of  putrefaction  is 
confined,  r.  whether  any  thing  putrid  be  confined,  p.  112.  1.  6. 
for  a,  r,  an.  p,  139*  1*  2ia  fox  oedema  cad-  r.  oedema  ca- 
p.  l6j.  1.  i.  fo?  drawing  out,  r.  extracting,  p.  178.  1.  27. 
dels  puff- ball.  p.  178.  1.  26.  dele  fungus,  p.  171.  J.  i.  dele 
fungus,  p.  2 Ii.  1.  5.  fox  peat,  x.  pent.  p.  240.  1.  2.  for  as 
difeharge,  x.  as  they  dife  barge,  p.  265.  1.  7.  for  coloured  note, 
r.  colour  denote,  p,  295.  1,  iq>  for  the  whence,  r,  whence  the , 
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IT  would  perhaps  be  a  very  difficult 
talk  to  find  a  man  perfectly  in  health, 
in  whom  there  was  nothing  amifs,  either 
„  in  the  folids,  the  fluids,  or  in  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fluids  through  the  folid  ca¬ 
nals;  for  we  undergo  fo  many  alterations 
every  day  from  the  change  of  the  air 
which  furrounds  us,  the  affections  of  the 
mind,  the  greater  tenacity,  or  larger 
quantity,  of  food  we  take  down,  &c. 
that  we  cannot  but  in  a  loafer  fignifica- 
tion,  be  faid  to  be  in  health  ;  and,  for 
this  reafon,  I  apprehend  Galen  has  de¬ 
fined  health  in  this  fenfe.  “  No  perfon, 
fays  he,  “  can  properly  fpeaking  be  faid 
“to  be  perfectly  in  health;  but  we  ufual- 
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“  ly  fay  fuch  perfons  are  in  health,  as 
**  have  no  particular  complaint,  and  are 
“  able  to  difcharge  the  common  offices. 
°  of  life.” 

Now  health  injured  is  difeafe.  But 
for  the  greater  regularity  of  enquiring 
into  difeafes,  phyficians  have  reduced  the 
functions  of  an  healthful  body  into  three 
kinds,  which  they  have!  named  vital, 
natural ,  and  animal .  Thofe  functions 
are  named  vital  which  are  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  life,  and  without  which 
there  is  no  life.  The  natural  functions 
are  all  thofe  which  are  inftrumental  in 
repairing  the  feveral  Ioffes  which  the 
body  fuftains,  and  making  good  the 
feveral  deficiencies  both  in  quantity  and; 
quality. 

Nature  the  old  word  ufed  by 

Hippocrates,  meant  nothing  more  than  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  phyfical  conditions, 
which  are  required  to  that  moft  con¬ 
fiant,  durable,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
aftive  power  of  moving,  wherein  life 

confifts. 

The 
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The  name  of  animal  fundions  is  given 
to  all  the  changes  wrought  in  the  body 
of  a  living  man,  which  occafion  a 
change  in  the  thoughts  of  the  mind,  or 
are  produced  by  a  thinking  mind. 

The  chief  end  of  all  knowledge  in  the 
art  of  phyfic  is  to  reftore  health  to  the 
fick.— Pradieeis  that  part  of  the  fcience 
of  phyfic  which  teaches  how  to  find 
out,  by  undoubted  natural  figns  in  the 
patient,'  \frhen  there  is  a  difeafe,  what 
that  difeafe  is,  in  what  ftate,  whether 
in  its  beginning,  increafe,  height,  or 
declenfion,  and  by  what  method  and 
means  this  difeafe  now  found  out  may 
be  carried  off! 

A  phyfician  therefore  muff  know  what 
the  difeafe  is  before  he  can  cure  it ;  for 
a  difeafe  is  the  diforder  of  fome  fundion 
requifite  to  health  :  how  then  fhall  he 
know  what  is  amifs  in  this  fundion 
who  is  not  acquainted  with  all  that  is 
requifite  to  the  due  difcharge  of  it  ? 

The  firft  part  of  the  pradice  of  phyfic 
takes  in  the  difcovery  of  difeafes,  the 

B  2  other 
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other  teaches  how  a  difeafe,  when  found 

out,  may  be  cured. 

But  to  this  cure  is  required  the  true 
knowledge  of  all  that  we  have  mention¬ 
ed  above  ;  for  a  cure  is  fuch  a  change 
of  the  body,  as  removes  the  ftate  which 
was  termed  a  difeafe,  and  reftores  the 
ftate,  whereof  the  privation  occafioned 

the  difeafe. 

It  would  be  a  reproach  to  an  artift  not 
to  know  the  inftruments  of  his  own 
profeffion  ;  and  fuppofing  a  phyfician  to 
have  clearly  difcovered  what  ought  to  be 
changed  in  the  body  to  produce  health, 
yet  if  he  knows  not  by  what  means  to 
effedt  the  change,  he  will  do  no  fervice. 

How  is  the  nature  of  medicines 
changed  by  their  various  preparations ! 
The  Syrian  Scammony  given  pure  diffolves 
the  humours  into  a  putrid  water,  and 
then  carries  them  off  by  ftool ;  yet  the 
fame  medicine,  by  being  expofed  to  the 
vapour  of  burning  fulphur,  as  in  making 
the  Diagridium  Sulphuratum ,  is  rendered 
almoft  inactive. 
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The  root  of  Rhubarb  infufed  in  hot 
water  forms  an  innocent  purge  for  every 
^ge  and  fex ;  but>  by  long  boiling»  lofes 
both  its  fragrancy  and  virtue. 

A  phyfician  ought  alio  to  be  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  different  methods  of  ufing 
his  drugs.— Re/in  of  Jalap  given  alone, 
and  by  its  tenacity  adhering  to  the  folds 
of  the  ftomach  and  inteflines,  has  fre¬ 
quently  brought  on  an  hyper catharfs  ; 
but  if  this  quality  be  corrected  by  pound¬ 
ing  it  with  a  little  fugar,  or  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  it  may  then  be  ufed  with  far 
more  fafety. 

Hippocrates  ufed  to  drop  the  very  acrid 
juice  of  Tythimal  into  figs,  that  it  might 
not  injure  the  throat  in  its  paflage. 

All  medicines,  when  applied  to  a  liv¬ 
ing  body,  are  brought  into  adion  by 
life,  and  frequently  produce  different, 
and  fometimes  oppofite,  effeds,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  fubjeds,  from  a  particularity  of 
conftitution  ;  nor  can  this  ever  be  deter¬ 
mined  beforehand,  but  is  only  to  be 
learnt  from  experience. 

B3 
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The  fame  medicine  fhall  produce 
different  effed  in  ficknefs  and  in  health. 

»  ,  •  *•  .  v  ■  .  •  •  5-  ;  »  •  .  !  i 

The  bile  exalted  by  violent  fummer 
heats,  if  irritated  by  fome  gentle  purge, 
fhall  frequently  bring  on  an  enormous 
quantity  of  ftools ;  whilft  fix  times  the 
dole  given  to  a  man  in  a  dropfy  fhall  not 
occafion  a  finale  motion.  Five  grains  of 
Mercurius  vitee  giveii  to  a  woman  in  a 
maniacal  cafe  wrought  no  effed  ;  though 
before  fhe  was  afflided  with  this  difeafe, 
a  few  prains  of  fcammonv  threw  her 

O  1  ' 

into  fainting  fits,  through  the  violence  of 
its  operation. 

In  chronical  difeafes,  when  the  vifeera 

*  i  •  '  ;  *  .  *  .  •  ,  ’ 

are  almoft  tabid,  and  ready  to  fall  to 


pieces,  how  dangerous  is  it  to  give  even 
the  mildeft  vomit  of  Ipecacuanha  ? 


In  difeafes,  nature  fo  often  endeavours 
by  unknown  means,  to  expel  the  latent 
morbid  matter,  whether  it  be  the  caufe 
of  the  difeafe  or  its  effed ;  that  he  who 

f  '  *  '  ;  ’  ¥  ‘  .  f  V  V  '  *  '  I  •  ' •  '  1 

would  imprudently  diflurb  her  in  thefe 
good  beginnings  by  oppofite  remedies, 
tnufl  always  do  mifehief. 

‘  The 
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The  whole  power  of  medicine  confifls 
in  nothing  more  than  making  fuch  a 
change  in  the  body,  as  to  amend  Jthe  in¬ 
jured  adtion  of  the  mind  that  is  united 
to  it ;  for  it  is  often  a  very  flight  diforder 
in  the  body  which  overfets  the  whole 
mind.  Thus  ideots  are  always  ob- 
ferved  to  have  mifhapen  heads  from 
the  birth.  So  a  Angle  ounce  of  blood 
extravafated  under  the  fkull  effaces 
all  our  humanity.  A  boy  of  eight  years 
old,  during  a  hot  feafon,  ufed  to  lofe  the 
memory  of  all  that  he  had  learned,  but 
two  or  three  days  cooler  weather  would 
reftore  it  again,  and  with  the  hot  wea¬ 
ther  the  fame  calamity  returned. — In¬ 
numerable  other  inftances  confirm  this 
matter.  It  is  very  poflible  the  caufe  of 
a  difeafe  may  be  removed,  and  of  courfe 
the  difeafe  itfelf,  and  yet  feveral  of  the 
functions  may  be  left  depraved  by  the 
preceding  difeafe.  A  man  labours,  for 
example,  fo  long  under  a  fevers  autumnal 
quartan  ague,  till  by  the  repetition  of 
the  fits,  the  folids  are  fo  weakened,  and 
the  fluids  fo  diffolved,  that  a  dropfy  en- 

B  4  fues. 
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fues.  Give  him  the  Peruvian  bark,  the 
fever  is  cured,  but  the  dropfy  remains, 
This,  however,  will  warrant  no  fuch 
conclufion,  as  that  by  taking  away  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe  you  have  not  taken 
away  the  effedt ;  for  the  Peruvian  bark 
has  fo  fubdued  the  courfe  of  the  ague, 
that  its  effedt,  the  fever,  is  gone  ;  but  the 
fever  has  fo  changed  the  body  as  to  make 
it  dropfical  y  and  though  the  fever  be 
removed  by  the  bark,  yet  thofe  caufes 
remain  from  whence  the  dropfy  follow¬ 
ed  as  an  effedt,  namely,  the  too  great 
weaknefs  of  the  folids  and  diffolution  of 
the  fluids. 

We  have  a  two-fold  method  of  remov¬ 
ing  difeafes,  either  by  adiing  diredtly  on 
the  difeafes  themfelves,  without  changing 
the  reft  of  the  body,  or,  by  changing  the 
whole  body,  to  deftroy  and  expel  the 
difeafe. 

A  quartan  ague,  which  had  beer* 
treated  in  vain  with  purges,  vomits, 
fweats,  and  which  even  kept  its  courfe 
in  the  nfydft  of  a  falivation,  (as  I  myfelf 

.,:*f  v  have 
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have  feen)  was  cured  by  the  Cortex  Pe- 
j*uvianus,  without  producing  any  other 
yifible  chasge  in  the  body.  This  there¬ 
fore  we  call  a  peculiar  or  fpecific  reme¬ 
dy,  as,  in  carrying  off  the  fever,  it  works 
no  other  change  in  the  body.  Opium 
fwallowed  down,  and  lying  in  the  fto- 
tnach,  removes  all  fenfe  pf  pain,  without 
difturbing  the  body.  A  ftone  falls  from 
the  kidney  into  the  pelvis,  and  thence 
into  the  ureter,  and  thence  arifes  into¬ 
lerable  pain,with  convulfions  of  the  lower 
belly,  naufea,  vomitings.  See.  Now  if  the 
phyfician  knew  a  remedy,  by  which  to 
dilTolve  the  ftane  that  is  lodged  there, 
this  would  be  a  prefent  cure  3  but  for 
want  of  this  he  is  forced  to  change  the 
whole  body  by  fomentations,  clyfters, 
bleeding,  and  the  mod  emollient  decoc¬ 
tions,  that  he  may  expel  the  enemy 
through  the  now  relaxed  and  lubricated 
paffages  3  and  this  is  called  a  general 
cure. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  both  medicines 
and  the  practice  of  phylic  were  difeover- 

ed 
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ed  by  iingle  obfervations ;  for  the  firft 
advances  in  phyfic  feem  to  have  taker! 
rife  from  men’s  advifing  others  in  ficknefs 
to  make  ufe  of  remedies  which  they  had 
found  beneficial  to  themfelves  or  others,, 
in  hope  they  might  prove  fuccefsful  to 
them  in  like  manner. 

Such  caufes  as  jointly  make  up  the 
proximate  caufe,  are  what  are  termed  the 
pre-difpofing  caufes  (-rpa mywiveu)  or 
t ccprtKcLi)  the  occafional. 

A  plethoric  perfon,  for  inftance,  after 
violent  mufcular  motion  in  a  very  hot 
feafon,  by  the  rupture  of  an  artery  in  the 
cerebrum,  falls  into  an  aploplexy.  The 
remote  pre-difpofing  caufe  in  this  cafe 
was  the  plethora,  the  occafional  caufes 
the  heat  of  the  air  and  the  increafed  im¬ 
petus  of  the  blood  by  mufcular  motion  ; 
but  neither  the  heat  of  the  air,  nor  the 
mufcular  motion,  would  have  brought  on 
the  apoplexy,  if  the  man  had  not  been 
plethoric. 

The  difeafe,  however  thus  underftood 
in  its  caufes,  in  the  progrefs  of  it,  is  chan- 
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ging  the  Hate  of  the  body  every  moment, 
and  doing  lfill  further  mifchief  to  the 
functions,  and  thus  produces,  as  it  were, 
new  difeafes,  which  are  called  effects  of 
the  difeafe,  or  fymptoms :  for  under  this 
name  are  comprehended  all  thefe  preter¬ 
natural  appearances  which  are  feen  in 
the  patient  from  the  difeafe  as  a  caufe ; 
yet  fo  as  that  they  may  be  diftinguilhed 
frotft  the  difeafe  and  its  proximate  caufe. 

Thus,  fotf  example,  a  man  in  a  pleurily, 
through  the  fharpnefs  of  his  pain,  dares 
not  dilate  his  bread;  in  order  to  draw  in 
his  breath ;  by  this  means  the  blood 
palling  with  difficulty  from  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  through  the  lungs, 
begins  tp  be  accumulated  there,  and 
forms  a  peripneumony.  This  now  is  a 
new  difeafe,  but  fpringing  from  the  pleu- 
rify  as  its  caufe. 

The  phylician  obferves  all  that  paffes 
during  the  dileale  ;  what  does  good  and 
what  does  harm,  and  then  forbids  the 
pne  and  prefcribes  the  other;  this  is  the 
flodlrine  of  things  ufeful  and  hurtful, 

which 
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which  is  of  fo  great  account  in  practice* 
and  which  gave  the  fird  rife  to  the  art  of 
phyfic. 

Though  a  phyfician  fhould  have  done 
every  thing  according  to  the  rules  of  art, 
yet  ought  he  carefully  to  attend  the 
event,  and  obferve  whether  it  does  good 
or  not.  Hippocrates  lays  down  fome 
certain  figns,  whereby  to  judge  whether 
a  purging  medicine  that  has  been  taken 
fhall  have  done  fervice  or  no  :  “  If  fays 
he,  the  humours  be  voided  which  ought  to 
sc  be  earned  off,  the  patient  will  be  relieved , 
V  and  eafily  bear  the  difeharge  ;  but  if  not, 
the  contrary  effeffi  will  follow  ” 

What  will  be  the  idea  of  the  bed  phy¬ 
fician  in  future  times  we  know  not ; 
but  he  is  to  be  reckoned  a  good  phyli- 
cian  now,  who  makes  ufe  of  all  the  affif- 
tance  by  which,  through  the  happinefs 
of  the  prefent  age,  the  art  of  phyfic  has 
been  improved. 

When  in  the  beginning  of  an  exa£t 
quartan,  there  comes  on  that  furprifing 
coldnefs,  amending  from  the  lowed  de¬ 
gree^ 
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gree  (tofenfe,  like  that  of  a  cool  air,)  to 
fuch  an  extreme  rigor  as  to  make  the 
limbs  all  ftiff  and  inflexible,  and  frequently 
to  take  away  all  fenfe,  fo  that  the  perfon 
affedled  fhall  burn  his  legs  to  the  bone 
without  feeling  it ;  with  what  variety 
of  knowledge  does  this  furnifh  the  phy- 
fician  ?  for  it  is  demonftrated  in  phyfics, 
that  cold  is  the  abfence  of  fire,  or  its  not 
being  determined  to  a  particular  place; 
and  from  the  known  laws  of  the  human 
body,  it  is  now  certainly  known,  that 
coldnefs  is  the  effedt  of  a  diminifhed  cir¬ 
culation  :  now  in  the  beginning  of  a  quar¬ 
tan,  we  evidently  find  that  the  circulation 
is  diminilhed;  the  heart  indeed  beats 
.more  fwiftly,  but  not  being  able  to  over¬ 
come  the  increafed  refiftance,  it  cannot 
propel  the  vital  blood  to  the  extremities; 
thefe  extreme  parts  therefore  firft  grow 
pale,  the  tip  of  the  nofe  becomes  very 
pale,  the  nails,  and  extremities  of  the  fin¬ 
gers,  and  fo  the  lips.  And  as  the  cold 
contradis  all  the  parts,  the  veins  alfo  being 
conftringed,  propel  their  humours  to¬ 
wards 
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wards  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart 
with  the  greater  force ;  the  left  ventri¬ 
cle  of  the  heart,  in  the  mean  time,  is  not 
able  to  throw  out  the  whole  quantity  of 
blood  contained  in  its  cavity,  into  the 
contracted  arteries,  by  which  means  the 
blood  is  accumulated  about  the  heart  and 
lungs,  and  oecafions  that  aftoniftting  un- 
eafinefs,  panting,  and  ftruggling,  by  all 
the  force  of  refpiration  to  throw  off  the 
oppreffing  load.  Hence  we  concludey 
that  there  is  at  this  time  great  danger  of 
death,  and  reafon  to  fear,  left  the  bloody 
which  almoft  ftagnates  in  the  larger  veins, 

•  Ihould  run  into  polypous  concretions/ 
which  are  often  not  to  be  diflblved  again 
during  the  remains  of  life. 

He  therefore  is  not  to  be  efteemed  a 
good  phyfician,  who  only  takes  notice  of 
the  phaenomena  of  difeafes ;  but  he  that 
weighs  them,  and  is  able  to  point  out 
what  are  the  neceffary  confequences  fol¬ 
lowing  from  them. 

Nor  yet  is  this  fufficient  j  but  it  is 
farther  requifite  that  he  compare  them  all 

with 
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*with  each  other  :  for  the  extreme  cold  of 
a  quartan  will  be  followed  by  a  heat 
gradually  increaling,  till  it  comes  to  be 
extreme :  but  heat  diftends,  lengthens 
all  the  folids,  and  increafes  the  bulk  of 
the  fluids  :  the  folid  fibres  therefore, 
which  were  Ihortened  by  the  preceding 
cold,  will  be  lengthened  by  the  fubfe- 
quent  heat ;  but  nothing  weakens  the 
frame  of  the  folids  more  than  this  alter¬ 
nate  change  of  contraction  and  relax¬ 
ation  :  hence  it  is  we  fo  often  fee  fo  great 
a  debility  following  after  a  ftubborn 
quartan  ague,  and  the  many  other  evils 
fubfequent  upon  it. 

The  w i fe Hippocrates?  in  his  Prognostics, 
has  deduced  prefages  which  have  been 
approved  of  in  all  the  ages  which  have 
pafled  fince :  he  there  diredts  us  to  con- 
fider  well  the  face  of  the  lick,  whether  it 
be  like  that  of  a  perfon  in  health,  but 
efpecially  if  it  be  like  what  it  formerly 
was;  and  fays  the  word:  Hate  of  it  is, 
when  it  is  diametrically  oppofite  to  an 
healthful  countenance  ;  when  the  nofe  is 

Jharp, 
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Jharp ,  the  eyes  hollow,  &c.  defcribing  ths!t 
kind  of  countenance  which  has  been 
lince  called  by  phyficians  the  facies  hip - 
pocratica .  He  compares  the  manner  how 
his  patients  lie  in  bed  with  their  ufual 
cuftom  of  lying  when  in  health,  and  fb 
far  condemns  the  former  as  it  departs 
from  the  latter ;  fo  he  condemns  a  quick 
anfwer  from  a  man  that  had  been  of  a 
cool  temper  before,  &c. 

All  thofe  appearances  in  a  difeafe, 
where  it  is  known  to  be  different  from 
a  ftate  of  health,  are  called  fymptoms  : 
now  thefe  are  individual  and  proper ,  and 
constantly  occur  in  every  defcription  of 
the  fame  difeafe,  and  can  never  be  fepa- 
rated  from  it :  thus  for  inftance,  in  a 
pleurify,  the  fjarp  pricking  pain,  which  is 
felt  more  violently  upon  drawing  in  the 
breath,  attended  with  an  acute  continual 
fever — thefe  are  called  pathognomonic 
figns :  befides  thefe,  there  are  fitch  as  are 
common  to  this  difeafe,  with  many 
others ;  thus,  in  a  pleurify,  the  pains  of 
the  head,  loins,  &c.  which  do  alfo  occur 

in 
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in  a  thoufand  other  difeafes,  are  therefore 
called  common.  Now  all  thefe  are  to  be 
fet  down  in  their  proper  order,  as  they 
mutually  fucceed  each  other,  otherwife 
the  end  of  the  defcription  is  loft :  thus 
to  fay,  that  in  the  fmall-pox  the  patient 
was  delirious,  would  be  to  fay  nothing 
from  whence  any  certain  prefage  could 
be  formed ;  for  there  is  a  wide  difference, 
whether  the  delirium  comes  on  before 
or  after  the  eruption.  If  phyficians  in 
former  times  had  not  obferved  this,  how 
could  they  have  foretold  what  would 
happen  on  the  feventh  day ,  from  what  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  fourth  ? 

Hippocrates  fays,  tc  Paji  things  mujl 
“  be  learnt ,  prefont  known ,  and  things  fu- 
« \ture  be  foretold T 
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Diseases  of  a  J imple  folid  Fibre , 
and  a  weak  lax  Fibre . 


HE  moft  Ample  fibre  confifts  of  very 
i  Email  parts  adjoining  to  each  other 
length  ways  \  thefe  parts,  which  are 
not  divifible  into  lefs,  are  called  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  fibres. - It  is  a  combina¬ 


tion  of  the  elementary  particles,  that  con- 
ftitutes  a  fibre.  The  folid  parts  of  ani¬ 
mals,  after  being  deprived  of  all  their 
more  volatile  parts  by  a  chemical  ana- 
lyfis,  yield  an  earth.—  Putrefadlion 
fhews  this,  which  perfe&ly  feparates  the 
earth  from  the  other  principles,— It  is 
this  earth  which  gives  {lability  to  thefe 
principles.— Bones  calcined  and  made 
very  brittle,  if  dipped  in  oil,  will  cohere 
again.  A  certain  and  determinate  de¬ 
gree  of  cohefion  is  required  in  the  fibres, 

C  2  which 
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which  if  encreafed  or  diminifhed  will 
conftitute  a  difeafe.  We  are  always  to 
confider  whether  the  difeafe  is  to  be  left 
to  nature,  or  whether  any  affiftance  is  to 
be  given  by  art. 

If  a  pleuritic  perform  in  the  firft  ftage 
of  the  difeafe  coughs  up  a  mucous  yellow 
matter  ftreaked  with  blood,  and  finds  re- 

>  ,  ' . .  '4'  i 

lief  in  every  fymptom^  we  know  from 
the  faithful  obfervations  of  the  ancients, 
that  if  this  expectoration  can  be  kept  up, 
he  will  be  well  in  a  few  days ;  for  which 
reafon  we  are  not  to  difturb  this  falutary 
attempt  of  nature,  by  bleeding,  or  any 
Other  remedy  ;  but  are  only  to  throw  in 
fuch  very  fmooth  decoCtions  as  may  ferve 
to  fupport  this  expurgation.  But  if,  in  a 
pleuritic  patient,  we  obferve  a  violent 
fever,  a  burning  heat,  or  dry  cough,  at¬ 
tended  with  a  drynefs  of  the  tongue,  and 
no  fign  appears  from  whence  we  may  learn 
that  nature  is  aiming  at  any  falutary 
change,  we  then  know,  that  if  things  go 
on  in  the  body  as  they  do,  either  a  mor¬ 
tal  gangrene  will  follow,  or  if  the  difeafe 

be 
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t>e  of  a  milder  nature,  a  fuppurationj 
which  is  always  a  good  circumjlance  where  the 
fuppurated  matter  can  be  difchargedouiwardly ; 
there  would  be  danger  otherwife,  that  the 
purulent  matter,  when  formed,  would  be 
difcharged  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
and  deftroy  the  patient  with  a  fatal  em¬ 
pyema  :  here  then  we  conclude  that  na¬ 
ture  is  not  to  be  left  to  herfelf,  but  the  dif- 
eafe  is  to  be  fo  changed  by  the  powerful 
affiftance  of  art,  as  to  prevent  either  a 
fuppuration  or  a  gangrene. 

Gentle  fri&ion  preffes  the  veins  only, 
whereas  a  ftronger  prefles  alfo  the  artei  ies„ 
By  preffing  the  veins,  it  accelerates  tne 
of  the  venal  blood,  towards  the 
heart,  and  by  this  means  the  motion  of 
the  heart  is  quickened,  and  of  couife  the 
blood  is  propelled  with  a  greater  velocity 

through  all  the.  veffels. 

A  weak  man  fhould  not  ride  on  a  full 
ftomach  s  but  either  before  dinner,  or 
after  the  digeftion  is  finifhed. 

The  more  a  fibre  is  diftended,  the 
more  it  is  weakened  ;  whatever  therefore 

C  3  hin- 
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hinders  the  ftretching  out  of  the  fibre, 
removes  the  caufe  which  weakens  it. 
Now  bandages  or  cloths  drawn  tight  to 
the  body,  fupply  the  vefiels  with  that 
fupport,  which  the  folids  were  too  weak 
to  do;  that  is,  they  hinder  the  too  great  di¬ 
latation.  The  cure  of  fome  difeafesfhould 
be  promoted  more  by  means  of  bandages" 
than  by  all  other  methods  whatfoever. 

I  remember  I  once  had  under  my  care 
a  young  lady  of  diftindtion  the  moft  vio¬ 
lently  relaxed  in  her  nerves  I  had  ever 
attended.  The  leaf!:  noife,  or  the  letting 
in  upon  her  too  ftrong  a  light,  would  im¬ 
mediately  throw  her  into  convulfions; 
the  abdomen  at  the  fame  time  being 
drawn  into  a  variety  of  firange  motions, 
and  feeling  as  if  it  were  tearing  afunder. 
Neither  the  ferulacious  juices,  nor  the 
powerful  virtue  of  cajlor ,  fo  ferviceable 
in  nervous  complaints,  were  here  of  be¬ 
nefit  ;  but  when  her  legs,  thighs,  and  the 
whole  abdomen,  were  bound  round  with 
proper  bandages,  this  troublefome  difor- 
der  prefently  abated,  and  then  by  the  ufe 

of 
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of  proper  remedies  fhe  recovered.  Thus 
{he  lived  for  feveral  months,  wrapped  up 
like  an  Egyptian  mummy,  and  by  no 
means  to  her  dilfatisfadion,  as  {he  pre- 
fently  found  fo  much  relief  from  the  ap¬ 
plication.  "W e  ought  to  ufe  the  utmoffc 
caution  in  giving  fermented  fpirits ;  for 
they  are  capable  of  producing  abundance 
of  mifchief,  both  as  they  infpilfate  the 
liquids,  and  contrad  the  folids,  if  ufed 
imprudently.  In  the  dead  body  of  a 
woman  addided  to  dram-drinking,  the 
fpleen,  pancreas,  liver,  lungs,  were  all 
found  drv,  Icirrhous,  and  in  a  manner 
partly  petrified  ;  all  the  glands,  internal 

and  external,  were  become  nearly  as  hard 
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asftones. 

Steel  diffolved  in  the  milder  acids  is 
commonly  preferred  to  all  others,  be- 
caufe  it  ads  not  only  by  its  auftere  af- 
tringent  virtue,  but  becaufe  by  the  won¬ 
derful  ftimulus  of  its  metallic  fulphur, 
which  is  fo  friendly  to  our  nature,  it 
raifes  the  vital  powers. 

C  4 
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The  ftrength  of  the  greater  veflels 

arifes  from  three  caufes - -  i.  From 

the  ftrength  of  the  fibres  —  2.  From  the 
collapfed  or  comprefled  veflels  growing 
together  into  membranes. —  3.  From  the 
veflels  concreting  with  the  liquids  they 
have  contained. 


Difeafes  of  weak  and  lax  Vifcera . 

^^Vifcus,  or  bowel,  is  commonly  de¬ 
fined  to  be  an  organical  part  of  the 
body,  which  by  its  ftru&ure  very  much 
changes  the  humours  brought  to  it,  and 
fo  as  to  make  this  change  fubfervient  to 
the  life  and  health  of  the  whole  body. 

There  are  two  caufes  which  produce 
the  motion  of  our  liquids  through  the 
canals.  1 .  The  power  of  the  heart  di- 
ftending  the  veflels  by  the  blood  im¬ 
pelled  into  them.  2.  The  ftrength  and 
contractility  of  the  veflels,  which  when 
the  motion  of  the  heart  ceafes,  propel 

the 
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the  blood  that  was  thrown  into  them 
by  the  heart ;  when  therefore  this  con¬ 
tractility  of  the  veflels  is  deficient,  the 
liquids  ftagnate.' 

Hippocrates  obferves,  “  that  what  is 
“  done  by  degrees  is  fafe  at  all  times ,  but 
i(  efpe dally  when  the  tranftion  is  from  any 
“  one  fate  to  a  fate  quite  different  d  This 
general  rule  is  more  efpecially  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  the  cure  of  weak  veflels  and 
vifcera.  Should  any  one  in  this  cafe 
imprudently  accelerate  too  much  the 
motion  of  the  humours,  through  the 
veflels,  either  by  ftimulating  medicines, 
or  an  increafe  of  the  mufcular  motion, 
the  too  weak  veflels  and  vifcera  would 
generally  break,  as  unable  to  fuftain  the 
additional  force  ;  and,  inftead  of  relief, 
death  would  be  the  confequence,  through 
the  wretched  miftake  of  the  phyfician. 

Exercife  of  different  kinds  are  ffer- 
viceable,  becaufe,  1 .  As  the  pendulous 
vifcera  receive  ftrength  from  thefe  agi¬ 
tations,  (from  fwinging  on  a  rope  with 
a  flow  ofcillatory  motion,  a  litter,  chaife, 

coach. 
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coach,  or  riding  on  horfeback,)  and  the 
feveral  concretions  formed  in  the  hu¬ 
mours  are  partly  broken  by  the  concuf- 
fions  and  partly  by  the  encreafed  powers 
of  the  veflels  and  vifcera.  2.  As  the  re¬ 
maining  fasces  of  the  laft  digeftion  are 
hereby  difcharged  from  the  primes  vies 
in  fuch  perfons,  as  would  otherwife  re¬ 
tain  them,  through  want  of  power  in 
thefe  vifcera  to  difcharge  them ;  for 
which  reafon  exercife  is  particularly  ad- 
vifeable,  an  hour  or  two  before  a  meal : 
3.  As  the  force  and  efficacy  of  the  air 
on  the  veflels  of  the  lungs  is  hereby  in- 
creafed,  and  the  furrounding  atmofphere, 
which  prefently  grows  warm  with  the 
heat  of  the  body,  is  continually  renewed ; 
which  more  efpecially  is  obtained  by 
riding  on  horfeback. 


Difeafes 
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L  L  the  new  liquids  that  pafs  into 


the  body  enter  always  by  the  veins, 
whether  they  are  conveyed  through  the 
mouth  in  our  meat  and  drink,  or  are 
drawn  in  by  the  abforbent  veflels,  which 
are  fpread  over  the  whole  furface  of  our 
body  j  as  the  veins  eafily  dilate  and  ad¬ 
mit  them  all.  But  when  they  have 
paffed  from  thefe  into  the  arteries,  if 
thefe  arteries  are  ftronger  than  is  requir¬ 
ed  to  health,  the  introduced  liquids  are 
prefently  carried  off.  For  which  reafon 
we  plainly  fee,  why  lean  and  ftrong  men 
oftentimes  eat  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  fat  and  idle  men,  and  though  they 
have  but  few  ftools,  do  notwithftanding 
not  grow  fat.  The  food  they  take  in¬ 
deed  enter  the  lafteal  veins,  and  is  thence 
conveyed  to  the  vena  cava ,  and  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  but  is  fo  attenu¬ 
ated  in  paffing  through  the  pulmonary 
arteries,  and  afterwards  through  the 


whole 
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whole  arterial  fyltem,  as  to  be  prefently 
carried  off  by  the  perfpiring  veffels,  and 
fo  vanifhes  into  nothing.  It  is  carefully 
to  be  obferved,  that  though  the  power 
of  the  arteries  be  encreafed,  yet  they  da 
not  therefore,  prefently  bring  on  a  greater 
refiftance  to  the  heart  than  is  requifite  : 
for  the  flrength  of  the  heart  encreafes 
with  that  of  the  artery,  as  the  influx  of 
the  venal  blood  into  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  the  circulation  of  the  arterial 
blood  through  its  fubftance,  the  influx 
of  the  fpirits  into  its  mufcular  villi,  are 
the  caufes  upon  which  its  mufcular  mo¬ 
tion  depends.  But  when  the  aorta  con¬ 
tradis  itfelf  with  greater  force,  it  drives 
the  blood  more  fwiftly  through  the  co- 
-  ronary  arteries  into  the  fubftance  of  the 
heart,  whereby  it  applies  the  blood  with 
more  power  to  the  cerebrum  and  cerebeU 
lum  by  the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries  ; 
from  whence  follows  a  larger  fecretion 
of  fpirits ;  and  confequently  it  encreafes 
the  velocity  of  the  blood  flowing  from 
the  arteries  into  the  veins,  and  by  this 

encreafed 
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velocity  occafions  a.  gieatei  11* 
ritation  of  the  heart.  .So  that  all  the 
caufes  of  the  mufcular  motion  of  the 
heart  are  encreafed  by  the  ftrength  of 
the  arteries.  While  this  equilibrium 
continues,  the  food  is  moil  perfectly  and 
fpeedily  converted  into  our  nature,  a  great 
degree  of  folidity  is  given  to  the  blood, 
and  as  yet  no  detriment  done  to  health : 
but  when  the  ftrength  of  the  arteries 
increafes  fo  far  as  that  they  are  fcarcely 
to  be  dilated,  then  follows  all  the  mif- 
chief. 

There  is  but  little  hope  of  curing  a 
confirmed  polypus.  There  are  many 
remedies  cried  up  as  effedtual,  but  very 
feldom  do  good.  All  that  can  be  hoped 
for  is  to  dilute  the  blood,  and  fo  throw 
it  into  a  flate  moil  remote  from  concre¬ 
tion  j  i.  e.  to  introduce  by  art  that  ca- 
cochymy  which .  confifts  in  the  blood’s 
being  too  thin,  to  the  end  the  polypus 
may  not  be  encreafed  by  the  oppofition 
of  new  matter,  but  by  degrees  be  worn 
away,  by  the  conflant  attrition  of  the 
blood,  which  is  every  moment  palling  by  it. 
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The  blood  of  a  healthy  man  always  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  denftty  of  water,  and  if  it  begin 
to  degenerate  into  the  thinnefs  of  water, 
his  ftrength  decays,  as  we  fee  in  hy- 
dropical  patients. 

Emollients  are  of  the  fame  clafs  with 
lenients,  except  that  thefe  relate  to  the 
folids  only, — lenients  to  both  folids  and  • 
fluids.  Watery  diluents  refolve  all  mu¬ 
cous,  glutinous,  gummy,  foapy  concre¬ 
tions,  and  yet  many  others  are  not  to  be 
refolved  by  water ;  blood  k  not  to  be 
kept  from  coagulating  by  being  put  into 
warm  water. 

In  the  earlieft  part  of  life  a  man  is 
moil  liable  to  all  the  difeafes  of  the 
nervous  kind  5  becaufe,  as  we  learn  from 
obfervation,  the  brain  and  its  produc¬ 
tions,  i.  e.  the  medulla  fpinalis ,  and  the 
nerves,  are  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
reft  of  the  body  the  nearer  a  man  is 
to  his  original.  Add  to  this,  that  as  the 
brain  is  lefs  firm  at  that  age,  the  nerves, 
which  are  produced  from  the  brain,  are 
fofter  and  more  eafily  affedted,  befides 

that 
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that  the  integuments  are  thinnei  \  hence 
it  is,  that  children  are  fo  apt  to  fall  into 
convulfions,  for  a  [child  can  fcarce  have 
the  flighted:  fever,  but  it  is  attended  < 
with  a  convulflon. 

Another  fource  of  difeafes  in  the  ten¬ 
der  age  of  children,  is  the  quantity  of 
humours  being  more  than  proportioned 
to  the  powers  of  the  folids.  In  our  in¬ 
fancy  we  are  all  difpoied  to  be  turgid 
and  moift  ;  and  from  hence  arifes  thoie 
eafy  and  wonderful  changes  of  the  cuta¬ 
neous  humours,  which  fo  frequently 
fhow  themfelves,  in  a  manner  as  yet  not 
well  underftood.  This  appears  in  the 
ulcers  of  the  head,  the  herpes,  the  ex¬ 
coriations  behind  the  ears,  the  armpits, 

&c. '  ' 

Afterward,  about  the  time  of  puber¬ 
ty,  the  whole  body  fuffers  wonderful 
changes  in  both  fexes  3  in  the  male,  tu¬ 
mours  of  the  tefticles,  varicous  inflations 
of  the  feminal  veffels,  which  are  eafily 
cured  by  gentle  friction,  whilft  expofed 
to  the  vapour  of  lighted  amber,  and  at 

the 
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the  fame  time  giving  lenient  purges.— 
'  In  the  female,  furprifing  difeafes  do 
often  both  precede  and  attend  the  firft 
eruption  of  the  menftruous  flux. 


Spontaneous  Difeafes  from  an  acid  Humour , 
and  Difeafes  from  a  fpontaneous  Gluten . 

•*  /  >  (  -  x  ■/ 

A  N  acid  is  foreign  to  the  body  ;  for 
no  animal  humour,  properly  fo 
called,  ever  grows  acid  of  itfelf. 

The  caufe  why  flatulency  arifes  from  • 
an  acid  is  twofold  ;  from  the  irritation, 
by  which  the  fibres  of  the  inteftines  be¬ 
ing  drawn  into  a  fpafm,  keep  in  the  in¬ 
cluded  air;  and  from  the  elaftic  matter, 
which  is  generated  in  all  liquids  that  are 
apt  to  ferment ;  on  both  which  occafions 
thofe  who  fuffer  under  an  acid  are  fo  fub- 
jedt  to  flatulencies.  Of  all  the  humours 
that  are  not  excrementitious,  the  bile  is 
the  mo  ft  acrid,  and  fooneft  liable  to  pu¬ 
trefy  ;  and  for  this  reafon  it  is,  that  dead 
bodies  fooneft  putrefy  near  the  liver. 

All 
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All  perfons  that  have  a  predominant  add 
look  pale.  This  fliews  a  deficiency  of  the 
mod;  folid  red  part  of  the  blood ;  and 
where  this  fails,  the  affimilation  of  the 
crude  humours  is  never  carried  on  fo  well 
as  it  ought  to  be,  and  they  more  eafily 
degenerate  into  a  fpontaneous  corruptioni 
All  {harp  humours,  when  they  arrive  at 
the  fkin,  will  occafion  itchings,  obftruc- 
tions  between  the  fcales  of  the  Ikin*  pus¬ 
tules,  &c.  In  the  jaundice  the  bile,  when, 
carried  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  fhall 
often  raife  an  intolerable  itching.  If  the 
humours,  infedtedwith  an  acid  acrimony* 
flow  to  the  fame  part,  the  fame  effedt 
will  be  produced.  By  eating  unripe  and 
crabbed  fruits,  the  children  of  country- 
people  often  labour  under  difeafes  of  the 
lkin,  attended  with  a  moft  violent  itching. 
In  the  firft  ftage  of  life  infants  are  often 
afflidted  with  furprifing  erofions  of  the 
{kin. 

No  animal  tends  to  acidity  of  itfelf, 
but  always  to  putrefadtion. 


/ 
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A  glutinous  fiibftance  is,  as  it  were,  of  tt 
femiliquid  nature,  but  has  fuch  a  lentor  in 
its  parts,  that  when  moved  they,  in  a 
manner,  ftill  flick  clofe  together. 

The  internal  furface  of  the  windpipe 
and  bronchial  veffels  is  entirely  overfpread 
with  a  very  fmooth  mucus,  which  covers 
and  defends  the  nerves  that  are  there  dif- 
perfed,  and  are  fo  apt  to  be  affeCted  by 
the  lead:  irritation ;  but  in  an  healthy 
young  perfbn,  that  breathes  well,  and  is 
aCtive,  this  mucus  is  diffipated  after  it 
has  done  its  office ;  or,  collecting  in  a 
larger  quantity  after  deep,  is  eafily  thrown 
off*  by  a  little  coughing  and  hawking. 
And  yet  in  old  men  this  mucus  is  gradu¬ 
ally  collected,  and  grows  fluggifh  and  vif- 
v  cid,  and  incapable  of  being  thrown  off 
by  the  weak  aCtion  of  their  lungs  and 
ftill  weaker  aCtion  of  their  fides  ;  fo  that 
it  occafions  a  Jlertor  and  hiding  noife  in 
the  part  of  the  lungs  where  the  air  is 
lodged,  till  at  length,  with  much  cough¬ 
ing  and  difficulty,  it  is  brought  up.  From 
the  conflant  fupply  of  this  mucus,  arifing 

from 
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from  the  diminution  of  the  concodive 
powers  of  the  lungs,  the  greater  dilata¬ 
tion  of  its  veflels,  and  relaxation  of  the 
mucous  cells,  proceeds  that  afthmatick 
cough  incident  to  old  men.  “  Hoarfenefs 
«  and  colds  in  old  men  do  not  pafs  regu- 
“  larly  off,”  fays  Hippocrates.  For  which 
reafon,  whatever  is  of  ufe  to  attenuate 
this  vifcid  mucous  matter,  and  at  the  fame 
time  revive  the  languid  powers,  is  in  this 
cafe  more  particularly  lerviceable  to  old 
men.  For  fuch  a  colledion  of  mucus  is 
not  only  to  be  found  in  the  lungs,  but  in 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  and  even  in 
the  bladder  ;  for  which  reafon  old  men  fo 
frequently  make  a  pituitous  urine.  Weak 
people,  when  dining  upon  mealy  fub- 
ftances  not  well  fermented,  find  them- 
felves  fubjed  to  a  difficulty  of  breathing 
within  a  few  hours  after,  from  the  vifcid 
chyle’s  paffing  with  greater  trouble  thro’ 
the  lungs. 

All  fecretions  are  made  from  the  blood  : 
in  order  therefore  that  thefe  be  duly 

D  2  per- 
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performed,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  blood 
fhould  be  good. 

It  is  a  vain  attempt  to  cure  a  perfon  la-» 
bouring  under  a  pituitous  indifpofition  by 
food  and  phyfic,  unlefs  you  can  prevail 
upon  him  to  caft  off  that  fluggifhnefs 
which  is  natural  to  this  difeafe,  and  to 
ufe  exercife  even  almoft  beyond  his 
ftrength.  And  yet  the  motion  mu  ft  not 
be  too  violent  at  firft,  left  this  mucous 
matter  fhould  be  thereby  thrown  upon 
the  lungs,  which  could  not  happen  with¬ 
out  very  great  danger :  this  often  hap¬ 
pens,  when  the  glutinous  matter  colledt- 
ed  in  the  winter  is  fuddenly  liquified  by 
the  heat  of  the  fpring ;  and,  mixing  with 
the  blood,  is  flopped  in  its  paffage  thro* 
the  very  minute  veifels  of  the  lungs,  by 
which  means  the  patient  is  fuffocated  at 
once ;  but  the  motion  muft  be  gentle  in 
the  beginning,  and  increafed  by  degrees  ; 
and  if  the  body  is  too  weak  to  ufe  exer¬ 
cife,  fridtion  fhould  be  fubftituted  in  its 
room. 
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The  effect  of  llimulents  does  not  al¬ 
ways  depend  upon  the  figure,  weight, 
and  ftiffnefs  of  their  particles ;  and  it  fuf- 
fices,  for  the  phyfician’s  purpofe,  that  he 
knows  what  particulars,  applied  to  the 
body,  lhall  increafe  its  motion,  though 
he  does  not  know  the  manner  whereby 

they  a£t. 

Children  whofe  bellies  fwell  thro’  thefe 
glutinous  obftrudtions,  are  generally  re¬ 
lieved  by  having  them  rubbed  with  rough 
cloths ;  this  Ihould  be  done  in  a  morn¬ 
ing  after  fleep,  and  falling ;  for  when 
the  llomach  is  full,  they  cannot  eafily 
bear  it. 


‘The  Difeafes  from  a  fpontaneous  alcaline 

Caufe. 

OF  all  the  liquids  of  the 

health,  except  fuch  as  are  excie- 
mentitious,  the  bile  is  the  moft  acrid, 

and  fooneft  inclines  to  putrefaction. - 

When  mixed  with  the  chyle  in  the  duo - 

])  o  denum  t 
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denum ,  it  imprefles  upon  the  food,  what 
may  be  called  the  fird  character  of  hu¬ 
manity,  and  changes  the  acid  or  acefcent 

part  of  it  into  an  oppofite  nature. - If 

this  bile  either  exceeds  in  quantity,  or  be¬ 
gins  to  putrefy,  it  brings  on  an  univerfal 
corruption,  and  gives  rife  to  the  mod: 
acute  putrefying  difeafes. 

The  want  of  motion  in  our  fluids,  or 
an  excefs  of  motion  in  them,  will  both 
produce  putrefadlion ;  and  thus  two  di- 
reftly  oppofite  caufes  will  produce  the 
fame  effedh 

Third:  is  the  condant  attendant  upon 
any  putrid  fomes  in  the  human  body. 
This  appears  evidently  in  hydropical  pe*r- 
fons,  who  are  feldom  thirdy  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  didemper,  but  as  foon  as 
the  water  begins  to  dagnste  and  corrupt, 
and  to  continue  long  in  the  body,  then 
follows  an  unquenchable  third.  Hippo - 
crates,  for  this  reafon,  reckons  the  want 
of  third  a  very  promiflng  fymptom. 

Every  kind  of  acrimony  may  irritate 
the  nerve?  difperfed  through  the  intef- 

tines. 
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tines,  from  whence  mayfollow  their  fpaf- 
modic  contradion  and  inflammation; 
efpecially  when,  by  the  foapy  virtue  of 
the  acrid  bilious  matter,  the  mucus  is 
abraded  that  defends  the  very  fine  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  nerves,  which  are  fpread 
over  the  internal  coat  of  the  inteftines, 
and  caufes  tljem  to  become  much  more 
fenfible. 

A  cohefion  in  our  humours  leems  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  nourifhment  of  the  body  ; 
but  this  is  deftroyed  by  putrefadion.  In 
difeafes  arifing  from  fome  putrid  matter 
lying  in  the  body,  all  the  humours  are 
dilfolved,  nutrition  fails,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  dies  of  a  flow  confumption.  This 
is  evident  in  phthifical  cafes,  where  the 
night-fweats,  the  colliquative  and  putrid 
diarrhoea,  atrophy,  and  death,  anie  fiom 
the  blood’s  being  too  much  diflolved.. 

In  very  acute  fevers  the  quick,  and  dif¬ 
ficult  refpiration,  the  very  fwift,  and 
oftentimes  unequal  pulfe,  Ihew  plainly 
that  the  vital  fundions  are  difoideied; 
the  extreme  weaknefs,  delirium,  drow- 

D  4  finefs. 


finefs,  &c.  indicate  the  fame  in  the  ani-t 
mal  functions;  the  loft  appetite,  the  thirft, 
naufea,  and  vomiting,  as  plainly  point  out 
the  diforder  of  the  natural  functions. 

Whatever  is  acrid  may  caufe  an  inflam¬ 
mation  either^  in  the  whole  body,  or  in 
any  particular  part,  by  its  ftimulus. 

The  juice  of  ripe  fruits  needs  no  pre¬ 
paration  y  it  allays  thirft,  cools,  relaxes 
the  belly  and  urinary  paffages,  and  af¬ 
fords  the  greateft  relief,  when  the  ftp- 
mach  fuffers  from  a  putrid  bile.  Wine 
itfelf  is  good  in  thefe  difeafes,  even  in  the 
mojl  acute ,  efpecially  the  acid  forts ;  but 
then  they  muft  be  well  diluted  with  wa¬ 
ter.  Vinegar  is  reckoned  by  all,  among 
thebeft  prophylaftic  medicines  to  keep  off 
the  plague,  as  its  fmell  is  fo  reviving  in 
all  putrid  difeafes. 

When  there  is  either  a  diffolution  of 
the  humours  from  putridity,  or  there  is 
reafon  to  apprehend  it  coming  on,the  acid 
fpirits  drawn  by  fire  from  Jea  Jalt,  nitre , 
and  vitriol ,  will  then  be  of  the  greateft 
fervice;  thefe  moft  powerfully  refift  all  pu¬ 
tre- 
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trefaction,  at  the  fame  time  not  diflolv- 
ing,  but  rather  coagulating  the  humours. 
The  fpirit  of  fulphur  per  Campanam,  as  it 
is  called,  is  Angularly  ferviceable  in  this 
cafe,  being  the  pureft  foffile  acid,  with¬ 
out  any  metalline  fubftance  intermixed 
with  it. 

Emulfions  and  decodtions,  by  reafon 
of  the  water  they  contain,  dilute,  and 
by  means  of  the  foft  oily  gluten  refiding 
in  them  they  invifcate  whatever  is  acrid, 
apd  render  it  inactive;  and  therefore  are 
given  to  advantage. 

Medicated  earths  or  boles  refill  all  pu¬ 
trefaction  by  their  latent  acid,  and  are  by 
their  innocent  mild nefs  extremely  demul¬ 
cent  ;  hence  their  excellency  in  putrid 
dyfenteries,  if  given  in  a  due  dofe. 

They  who  die  of  a  fuppreflion  of  urine 
have  all  the  functions  of  the  brain  firft 
difordered,  and  at  length  go  off  quietly 
in  a  fatal  fleep,  though  fometimes  they 
are  convulfed  before  the  clofe  of  the  lafi. 
fcene. 


The 
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The  ftrongeft  broths  are  perfectly  glu¬ 
tinous,  and  opprefs  a  weak  ftomach  with-* 
out  encreafmg  ftrength,  but  the  thinner 
forts  afford  a  good  nourifhment.  Calves 
feet  given  to  phthifical  people  in  decodti- 
ons  or  jellies,  with  a  view  tonourifh  them, 
frequently  do  injury,  becaufe  they  op¬ 
prefs  their  already  weakened  lungs  with 
too  tenacious  a  chyle. 


Of  the  Difeafes  that  arife  folely  from  the  ex¬ 
cefs  of  the  circulatory  Motion . 

r  INHERE  fcarce  are  any  two  liquids 
found  fo  much  alike  as  the  ferum 
of  the  blood  and  the  white  of  an  egg. 

The  blood  of  an  healthful  perfon  is 
very  prone  to  concretion,  and  this  may 
be  increafed  by  the  increafe  of  heat  : 
this  blood  thus  coagulated  is  not  eafily 
folveable. 

Whatever  caufes  the  venal  blood  to 
move  more  fwiftly  towards  the  heart,  in- 
creafes  the  motion  of  the  heart ;  hence 

0 
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it  appears,  how  a  very  high  fever  may 
be  raifed  by  too  violent  mufcular  mo¬ 
tion,  or  by  violent  frictions.  Who  can 
explain  the  nature  of  the  ftimulating 
power  in  a  drop  of  variolous  matter,  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  frefh  incifion  made  by  inocula¬ 
tion  ?  or,  who  will  point  out  to  us  the 
manner  how  found  humours  changed  by 
the  variolous  contagion,  fhall  aiTume  a 
poifonous  nature,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
acquire  almoft  an  infinite  power  of  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  poifon  ? 

An  increafed  motion  of  the  blood  a- 
rifes  from  the  more  frequent  and  violent 
contractions  of  the  heart.  The  dilata¬ 
tion  of  the  arteries  muft  be  increafed  in 
a  proportion  compounded  of  the  increaf¬ 
ed  ftrength  and  frequency  of  thofe  con¬ 
tractions,  the  arteries,  when  they  are 
diftended,  are  in  a  violent  ilate ;  and  hence 
their  fides  endeavour  to  approach  nearer 
to  their  axis,  by  their  elafticity  and  muf¬ 
cular  action,  and  fo  reprefs  the  diftend- 
ing  blood ;  for,  unlefs  the  arteries,  by  be- 
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ing  con  traded  through  their  own  (pring, 
were  to  expel  the  blood  which  diftends 
them,  the  heart  would  not  be  able,  the 
next  fyftole,  to  throw  the  blood  contain¬ 
ed  in  its  cavities  into  the  arteries  that  are 
already  diftended  ;  the  blood  would  confe- 
quently  by  degrees  be  accumulated  within 
its  cavities,  and  the  circulation  (lopped. 
The  ftronger  therefore  the  adion  of  the 
heart  is,  which  diftends  the  arteries,  the 
greater  will  be  the  power  of  that  force  by 
which  the  arteries  endeavour  to  contrad 
their  cavities ;  and  the  oftener  the  heart 
is  contraded  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time, 
the  more  frequently  will  the  contraded 
arteries  re-ad  upon  the  blood  that  di¬ 
ftends  them.  Heat  arifes  from  the  aN 
trition  of  the  parts  with  each  other,  and 
the  tides  of  the  veffels.  As  foon  as  the 
blood  is  at  reft,  all  heat  ceafes ;  which 
encreafes  again  upon  motion  :  this  made 
Hippocrates  obferve,  that  “  the  blood  is 

i 

“  not  hot  by  nature,  but  grows  hot.” 

The  urine,  which  is  the  true  lixivium 
of  the  blood,  grows  more  acrid  and  fe¬ 
tid. 
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tld,  as  the  circulation  becomes  more  vio¬ 
lent  ;  the  motion  of  the  blood  being  in- 
creafed,  the  falts  of  the  blood  become 
more  acrid  and  volatile,  and  the  oils 
thinner  and  lefs  mild ;  thefe  again  will 
form  a  freffi  ftimulus  to  increafe  the  cir¬ 
culation,  from  the  increafe  whereof  they 
deduced  their  origin.  And  thus  the  effedt 
of  a  difeafe  will  increafe  the  difeafe  it- 
felf. 

Health  feems,  in  a  great  meafure,  to 
confift  in  every  veffel’s  containing  its  own 
proportional  liquid. 

The  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe  fhews,  that 
the  heart  is  contracted  more  frequent 
than  it  ffiould  be,  in  the  fame  fpace  of 
time  ;  its  hardnefs  points  out  the  full- 
nefs  of  the  arteries,  that  the  blood  is 
very  compact  and  denfe,  and  that  with 
difficulty  it  gains  a  paffage  through  the 
minute  veffels,  by  means  of  its  inflamma¬ 
tory  vifcidity. 

All  the  blood  thrown  out  of  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  ought  to  pais 

through  the  lungs  before  it  can  return  into 

the 
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the  left;  but  as  the  right  ventricle  would 
not  fuffice  to  propel  all  the  blood  thro7 
the  narrow  paffages  of  the  pulmonary  ar¬ 
tery,  by  its  own  mufcular  force  alone, 
there  is  farther  required,  the  concurring 
adtion  of  inspiration  to  dilate  the  lungs, 
and  thereby  open  a  free  paffage  to  the 
blood  that  is  thrown  from  the  heart.  In 
proportion,  therefore,  as  the  right  ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  heart,  in  a  given  time,  con¬ 
tradis  oftener  and  ftronger,  fo  much  the 
more  frequent  and  ftrong  the  infpiration 
is  required  to  be.  Thus  we  fee,  that 
whenever  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  in- 
creafed  by  running,  or  any  other  violent 
exercife,  the  refpiration  increafes  in  pro¬ 
portion,  and  is  performed  with  greater 
difficulty.  And  thus,  the  refpiration  is 
greater,  merely  from  an  encreafe  of  the 
velocity  of  the  blood  which  paffes  thro7 
the  lungs  ;  but  when,  betides  this,  thro7 
the  greater  motion,  the  blood  begins  to 
affume  an  inflammatory  fpiffitude,  the 
refpiration  will  then  be  much  quicker 
and  more  difficult ;  for  this  ill  quality  in 

the 
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the  blood,  of  its  not  being  able  to  cir¬ 
culate,  firft  ffiows  itfelf  in  the  lungs; 
and,  for  this  reafon,  in  acute  difeafes  of 
the  inflammatory  kind,  a  fhort  and  dif¬ 
ficult  refpiration  is  reckoned  a,  bad  fymp- 
tom. 

A  diminifhed  circulation  is  always  at¬ 
tended  with  a  relaxation  and  fullnefs  of 
the  veins. 


Difeafes  from  a  Defect  of  the  Circulation , 
and  of  a  Plethora . 

T^HERE  is  no  fermentation  with- 
"*■*  out  air,  and  putrefaft ion  comes  on 
far  more  flowly  when  the  air  is  excluded. 

By  a  plethora  is  not  meant  every  in- 
creafe  of  the  humours,  but  only  an  in- 
creafe  of  the  quantity  of  good  blood. 

If  the  vifcera,  whofe  office  it  is  to 
change  the  aliment  into  chyle,  be  firm 
and  ftrong,  a  large  quantity  of  chyle  is 
drawn  from  the  food  we  take  down. 
And  if  the  heart  and  arteries  be  equally 

ftrong. 
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ftrong,  this  large  quantity  of  chyle  is 
converted  into  good  blood ;  and  as  the 
veins  are  always  naturally  of  a  laxer  na¬ 
ture,  they  will  eafily  give  way  to  the 
diftending  liquid,  and  admit  this  fuper- 
fluous  quantity,  unlefs  they  are  emptied 
by  motion  and  exercife.  For  the  lefs 
motion  there  is  in  the  vefifels,  the  more 
the  humours  are  aggregated  in  the  veins ; 
whereas  the  greater  the  motion  is,  the 
more  the  arteries  are  filled,  and  the  veins 
emptied.  When  hard  drinkers  pour 
down  fuch  vaft  quantities  of  liquor,  they 
would  be  fuffocated,  if  the  veins  were 
not  capable  of  giving  way  and  receiving 
the  fuperfluous  part  of  itj  and  therefore 
it  is  that  thefe  people  have  their  veins  fo 
much  inflated.  If  then  much  chyle  and 
blood  be  formed  in  the  feveral  vifcera  fet 
apart  for  this  purpofe,  and  the  laxity  of 
the  veins  at  the  fame  time  be  proportion- 
ably  greater,  the  quantity  of  good  blood 
muft  of  neceffity  be  accumulated. 

Men  ufed  to  frequent  bleedings  fuflfer 
the  fame  inconveniencies  at  their  accui- 

tomed 
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tomed  times  of  bleeding,  as  women  do 
by  the  retention  of  their  menfes,  till  at 
length  they  become  quite  as  lax  as  wo* 

men.  . 

Rarefaction  alone  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  plethora ;  for  if  the  blood  be 
rendered  twice  as  rare  as  it  was,  it  is  the 
fame  thing  with  refpeCt  to  the  veflels,  as 
if  there  were  really  twice  the  quantity 
of  blood  contained  in  them. 

Medicine  never  cures  difeafes  better 
than  when  it  imitates  nature. 

Hard  working  people,  though  they  eat 
voracioufly,  are  feldorn  known  to  be 
plethoric,  becaufe  labour  carries  off  that 
which  would  otherwife  be  retained  in  a 
flate  of  idlenefs,  and  gives  fuch  a  firm- 
nefs  to  the  folids  as  not  eafily  to  yield 
to  the  filling  liquors.  Exercife  fhould 
never  be  prefcribed  till  the  veflels  are 
firft  emptied  by  bleeding;  the  veflels  eife, 
by  being  too  much  diftended,  would  be 
apt  to  break, 

E  An 
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A  N  obftru&ion  feems  chiefly  to  take 
place  in  the  veflels,  and  very  fel- 
dom  or  ever  in  the  larger  receivers. 

This  may  arife  from  three  caufes ; 
i.  Either  that  the  liquid  which  is  to  pafs 
is  grown  more  vifcid,  while  the  capacity 
of  the  canal  remains  the  fame;  2.  or,  The 
canal  is  grown  narrower  whilft  the  liquid 
remains  as  it  was ;  or,  3.  The  narrownefs 
of  the  canal  and  the  vifcidity  of  the  li¬ 
quid  are  joined  together. 

The  particles  of  all  fluids  cohere  with 
a  certain  degree  of  force.  Now,  in  order 
that  the  fluids  may  pafs  thro’  the  fmalleft 
extremities  of  our  veflels,  it  is  requifite, 
that  they  pafs  Angle  and  freed  from  their 
cohefion  with  the  reft  ;  the  powers  there¬ 
fore  that  carry  the  humours  thro’  the  vef- 
fels,  muft  be  able  to  overcome  this  co¬ 
hefion.  Should  therefore  the  cohelion 
of  the  elementary  particles  be  fo  encreaf- 
ed,  as  not  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  di¬ 
vided 
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vided  from  each  other  by  the  adion  of 
the  heart  and  vefiels,  feveral  of  them  will 
remain  infpiflated,  which  ought  to  have 
pafled  fingly  through  the  extremities  of 
the  vefiels,  and  fo  form  an  obftrudion. 

All  tumours  muft  arife,  either  from  the 
fluids  diftending  the  vefiels  beyond  their 
natural  bulk,  br  from  their  being  extra- 
vafated,  or  from  the  vefiels  being  con¬ 
creted  with  their  infpiflated  liquids. 
When  the  arteries  and  veins  which  are 
charged  with  red  blood,  are  fo  diftended 
by  the  quantity  they  contain,  as  to  com- 
prefs  the  fmaller  vefiels  that  lie  near 
them,  they  may -do  much  mifchief. — 
The  effeds  of  this  kind  of  tumour  are 
efpecially  feen  in  the  damage  it  does  to 
the  adions  of  the  brain  ;  for  the  crani¬ 
um  being  always  entirely  full,  and  no 
red  blood  being  any  where  to  be  found 
but  in  the  pi  a  mater ,  and  the  large  red 
arteries  difperfed  through  the  medullary 
fubftance  of  the  brain,  and  furroundin^ 
the  medulla  oblongata ,  the  cortical  fub- 

E  2  fiance 
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fiance  naturally  containing  none,  it  fblw 
lows,  that  when  thefe  red  blood  veflels 
are  diflended,  as  the  hard  boney  part  of 
the  cranium  cannot  give  way,  the  other 
veflels  of  the  cortical  fubftance  and  the 
medulla  muft  be  comprefled  ;  by  which 
means,  all  the  functions  of  the  brain  will 
be  difordered,  only  the  cerebellum,  be¬ 
ing  much  firmer  than  the  cerebrum,, 
will  in  this  cafe  be  lefs  aflfedted. 

Tumours  attended  with  pain  are  cal¬ 
led  phlegmones ;  if  without  pain,  and  hard, 
fcirrhi  ;  if  without  pain,  and  foft,  they 
are  then  properly  called  oedemata  ;  which 
are  applicable  to  tumours  arifing  from 
the  membrana  celluloja  only.  The  matter 
of  them  is  generally  water,  as  in  the  a- 
nafarcous  dropfy ;  or  fome  other  more 
vifcid  pituitous  liquid,  as  in  a  leuco¬ 
phlegmatia.  Now  the  membrana  cellulofay 
which  is  the  true  feat  of  thefe  tumours* 
fiirrounds  all  the  veflels  ;  the  tumours 
arifing  thence  are  confequently  capable 
of  leiTening  the  areas  of  the  veflels,  and 
frequently  of  producing  very  furprifing 

dif- 
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•lifea fes,  which  (hall  be  entirely  owing  to 
this  Angle  caufe. 

Varices  happen  more  particularly  to 
women  with  child,  and  that  more  efpe- 
cially  in  the  legs,  becaufe,  when  the 
womb  is  diftended,  and  preflfes  upon  the 
iliac  veins,  it  prevents  the  veins  of  the 
thighs  and  legs  from  difcharging  the 
blood  they  contain  fo  expeditioufly  as 
they  ought. 

A  callus  is  a  membraneous  part,  in- 
icreafed  in  bulk,  attended  with  hardnefs 
&nd  infenflbility,  arifing  from  the  veflels 
being  concreted  together,  and  chiefly  by 
an  external  compreffion.  Its  proximate 
^aufe  is  the  comprefiion  of  the  veflels, 
the  exprefiion  of  the  liquid  they  contain, 
and  the  concretion  of  their  fides. 

The  proximate  caufe  of  all  obftruc- 
tions  is  only  one,  which  is  always  Am¬ 
ple  and  the  fame  ;  i.  e<  the  greater  bulk 
of  the  matter  that  is  to  be  tranfmitted 
above  the  capacity  of  the  canal  that  is 

s 

to  tranfmit. 
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There  are  two  caufes  that  diftend  the  ar¬ 
teries,  the  force  of  the  heart  propelling  the 
blood,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  already 
contained  in  the  arteries;  if  the  force  of 
the  heart  be  leffened,  the  whole  circulati¬ 
on  proceeds  flowly ;  if  the  quantity  of  the 
diftending  liquid  be  diminished,  the  fault 
lies  in  inanition.  But  the  capacity  of 
all  the  veffels  depends  on  two  oppofite 
caufes,  the  force  and  quantity  of  the  li¬ 
quid  which  is  moved  in  the  veftel,  and 
the  con  middle  power  of  their  fides,  which 
refills  the  diftending  caufes ;  as  foon  there¬ 
fore,  as  the  diftended  caufes  are  leffened, 
the  contractile  powers  will  produce  the 
fame  effect,  or  which  is  the  fame  thing, 
the  veffels  will  be  made  narrower.  When 
the  particles  of  our  fluids  iofe  their  fphe- 
rical  figure,  they  muft  of  confequence 
lofe  the  poffibility  of  an  uniform  trail- 
fit-ion  through  the  veffels ;  for  fince  by 
the  motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
every  particle  of  the  blood  has  a  differ¬ 
ent  motion  and  fituation  every  moment, 
it  was  requisite  to  make  this  motion  uni¬ 
form. 
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form,  that  they  fhould  be  of  fuch  a  fi¬ 
gure  as  might  enable  them  to  pafs  thro' 
veffels  in  any  fituation ;  which  is  the 
cafe  of  a  fpherical  figure  only. 

The  denfity  of  the  particles  of  the 
blood  is  always  proportional  to  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  The  fhape 
of  the  elementary  particles  of  our 
fluids,  fo  far  as  we  can  djfcern  by  the 
help  of  inftruments,  is  fpherical  5  and 
this  is  obvious,  if  we  con  fider  that  the  blood 
is  thrown,  by  the  great  force  of  the  heart, 
into  a  conical  veffel,  that  is  reciprocally 
dilated  and  contracted,  and  incurvated  as 
foon  as  it  comes  from  the  heart ;  it  is 
plain  therefore,  that  no  particle  of  blood 
can  keep  the  fame  direction  for  two  mo¬ 
ments  together  j  and  confequently,  that 
the  particles  muft  be  continually  ftriking 
againft  each  other  :  fo  that  if  any  angular 
part  fhould  flick  out  in  any  elementary 
particle,  that  point  muft  fuftain  the  ro¬ 
tation  of  all  the  reft ;  and  therefore,  will 
foon  either  be  beat  off,  or  fmoothed 
down.  Add  to  this,  that  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  arteries,  if  cut  tranfverfely, 

E  4  have 
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have  a  circular  fecftion,  and  fo  may  give 
their  figure  to  fuch  particles  as  are  of  a 
flexible  nature. 

The  ftronger  a  man  is,  the  greater  is 
the  danger  of  concretion,  if  his  blood  be 
at  reft  in  the  veflels.  And  therefore,  thofe 
faintings,  which  weakly  girls  are  fo  fub- 
jedt  to  fall  into  upon  every  flight  opcafion, 
are  feldom  fo  dangerous,  as  their  blood 
is  in  too  diffolved  a  ftate,  and  fcarce 
ever,  or  at  leaft,  very  flowly  concretes, 
though  it  remain  unmoved.  The  ferum  of 
blood  will  turn  to  ice,  when  expofed  to 
the  twenty-eighth  degree  of  cold  marked 
in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  fo  that 
it  requires  a  greater  degree  of  cold 
than  water,  and  probably  becaufe  it  is 
enriched  with  falls. 

If  blood  be  taken  away  on  the  firft  day 
of  the  fmall-pox,  it  fliall  look  well  to 
the  eye  5  if  on  the  third  or  fourth,  it  fhaft 
he  covered  with  an  inflammatory  cruft, 
becaufe  the  moft  liquid  parts  being  car¬ 
ried  oft'  by  the  fever,  and  the  thicker 
parts  more  clofely  compacted,  the  par- 

ejes 
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deles  of  blood  begin  to  cohere  more 
firmly  together;  for  whilft  there  is  a 
large  quantity  of  thin  liquid  interpofed 
between  the  thicker  parts,  the  preffure 
of  the  veffels  will  not  change  their  figure; 
but  when  this  is  carried  off,  the  thicker 
parts  of  the  blood  becoming  contiguous, 
will  be  forcibly  compreffed  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  veffels,  lofe  their  fpherical 
figure,  touch  each  other  in  many  points, 
and  run  into  concretions.  For  when  the 
veffels  are  very  ftrong,  fo  as  to  comprefs 
their  fluids  with  great  force,  the  fined 
part  will  be  carried  off,  and  the  thicker 
parts  united  by  this  compreffion. 

All  acids  do  not  coagulate  the  blood, 
for  the  acidulous  wines,  juices  of  ripe 
acid  fruits,  vinegar,  butter-milk,  &c. 
rather  diffolve  it ;  but  the  fofiil  acids  that 
are  prepared  from  fea  fait,  nitre,  &c. 
will  coagulate  it.  Alim],  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  forts  of  vitriol,  produce  the  ftronged 
coagulations. 

Alcohol,  applied  to  the  bleeding  mouths 
pf  divided  veffels,  puts  a  flop  to  the 

mod 
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rnoft  violent  haemorrhages,  by  coagulat¬ 
ing  the  blood.  The  ferum  of  the  blood 
itfelf  will  prefently  become  hard  by 
pouring  alcohol  upon  it.  How  dangerous 
therefore.,  is  the  exceffive  ufe  of  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors! 

No  o blbr uft ion  can  be  poflibly  formed 
in  canals,  through  which,  during  the 
courfe  of  life,  the  liquids  are  earned  by 
a  perpetual  motion,  unlefs  the  direction 
of  the  motion  be  from  a  broader  orifice 
to  a  narrower :  that  obfbuflions  may  a^ 
rife  in  conical  veffels,  through  which  the 
liquids  are  moved  in  a  direction,  leading 
from  the  balls  to  the  apex,  is  certain  ; 
for,  the  particles  of  the  fluids  arrive  at  a 
narrower  feftion  of  the  cone  every  mo-, 
ment ;  and  that  which  eafily  pafled  at 
the  bails,  may  eafily  (tick  in  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  this  converging  canal ;  and  then 
the  liquid  behind  will  always  prefs  the 
unpafiable  mafs,  into  a  ftill  narrower 
pafs,  and  fo  increafe  the  obftruftion* 
but  in  the  veins,  where  the  direction  of 
the  motion  tends  from  the  apex  of  a  co¬ 
nical  canal,  to  its  bafis,  an  obftruftion 

feems 
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fee  ms  not  poffible,  unlefs  by  the  exter¬ 
nal  corn preiiion  of  the  veffelj  for  what¬ 
ever  has  paffed  the  narrow  orifice  of  its 

vertex,  will  eafily  pafs  the  other  feddons 
of  the  canal,  which  are  continually 

growing  larger  :  and  though  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  the  fluid  be  fuppofed  to  unite  into 
.{till  larger  particles,  yet  as  thefe  are  not 
fupported  by  the  diverging  fides  of  the 
veins,  they  will  eafily  be  carried  along 
by  the  impetus  of  the  fubfequent  liquid. 

In  a  peripneumony,  it  is  a  bad  fymp- 
tom  if  the  blood  drawn  from  a  vein  be 
too  dilute,  and  fcarce  difpofed  to  coagu¬ 
late,  becaufe  it  fhews,  that  the  thinner 
parts  only  pafs  through  the  lungs,  while 
the  thick  are  accumulated. 

It  often  happens,  that  acute  inflam¬ 
matory  difeafes  of  the  head  fhall  leave 
behind  them  an  incurable  deafnefs 
or  blindnefs  during  life  ;  the  reafon  of 
which  is  probably  this,  that  when  the 
greater  veffels  were  obftruded  by  the 
inflammation,  the  lefler  one  derived  from 
them,  being  comprefied  and  collapfed, 

were 
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were  by  this  means  grown  together. 
When  in  an  apoplexy  the  brain  ceafes  to 
perform  its  functions,  it  is  feldom  cured ; 
fome  defeat  or  other  of  the  functions  al¬ 
ways  remaining,  which  for  the  mod  part 
<  proves  incurable. 

When  the  ftomach  is  diftended  with  a 
large  quantity  of  meat  and  drink,  and 
prefies  the  defcending  trunk  of  the  Aor¬ 
ta,  the  turgid  face,  the  red  eyes,  the  en- 
creafed  pulfations,  and  the  quicker  refpi- 
ration,  all  (hew  the  quantity  of  blood  to 
be  encreafed  in  the  upper  parts,  and  that 
it  flows  with  greater  celerity  through  the 
veffels ;  hence  it  is  that  we  meet  with  fo 
many  inftances  of  perfons  who  have  died 
of  an  apoplexy  immediately  after  a  full 
meal.  If  a  confirmed  fcirrhus  or  a  ma¬ 
lignant  cancer,  that  will  not  admit  of  ex¬ 
tirpation,  are  the  caufeof  an  obftrudtion, 
he  muft  be  a  bold  man  that  in  fuch  a 
cafe  will  prefume  to  promife  a  cure. 

The  pafiions  of  the  mind  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  very  fuddenly  and  very  powerfully 
Increafing  the  contractility  of  the  folids. 

I  have 
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I  have  feen  a  woman  in  perfedt  health, 
who  upon  a  fudden  fright  had  a  tumour  im¬ 
mediately  rife  in  her  bread,  which ,  tho’  very 
properly  treated,  hardened  into  an  irrefo- 
luble  fcirrhus.  Warm  water  will  foften 
the  harder  parts  of  the  body  :  but  when 
turned  to  vapour,  will  more  efiedtually 
difcharge  this  office  ;  the  joint  of  the  el  ¬ 
bow,  grown  immoveable  from  an  obdura- 
tion  of  the  ligaments,  was  rendered  in-* 
tirely  flexible,  in  two  months,  by  being  ex- 
pofed  for  two  hours  every  day  to  the  va¬ 
pour  of  warm  water.  Where  this  can 
be  conveniently  directed  to  the  part,  it  is 
mod  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred  to  all 
other  methods.  Warm  water  dropping 
from  an  higher  fituation  on  the  part  af~ 
fe&ed,  has  done  wonders  in  topical  dif- 
eafes ;  chronical  and  dubbom  tumours  of 
the  knee,  have  been  often  cured  thereby. 

Bleeding  often  is  ufeful  in  obftrudtions 
arifing  from  the  encreafed  contraction  or 
the  fibres ;  for  thus  emptying  the  large 
veflels,  the  leffer  veflels  which  form  their 
fides  are  lefs  comprefl'ed,  and  the  force  by 
r  '  which 
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which  the  liquid  is  impelled  againft  the 
obftrudled  place  is  diminifihedj  and  in'cafe 
the  quantity  of  blood  taken  away  be 
large,  fo  as  to  endanger  fwooning,  the 
preffure  of  the  vital  liquid  from  the  bails 
of  the  veiTel  to  the  vertex  being  by  this 
means  removed,  the  fmaller  veffels  will 
be  enabled  to  contradi  and  repel  the  li¬ 
quid  which  obflrudts  them  in  the  larger 
veffels.  A  callus,  if  pared  off  from  the 
ffdn,  will  grow  again,  although  no  vital 
liquid  flow  through  it :  and  this  feems  to 
arife  from  the  concreted  extremities  of 
the  veffels  being  gradually  protruded  by 
the  vital  liquid ;  as  alfo  becaufe  the  open 
extremities  of  the  veffels  that  are  next 
the  callus  are  compreffed  by  it. 

Animal  motion  encreales  the  velocity 
of  the  circulation,  and  renders  the  folid 
parts  more  firm. 

Fridtions  are  of  great  ufe  in  refolvins’ 
obftrudlions.  I  have  feen  an  indurated 
parotid  gland,  after  many  good  applicati¬ 
ons  have  failed,  refolved  by  being  well 
rubbed  with  woolen  cloths  for  an  hour 

toge- 
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together,  twice  a  day,  after  having  been 
expofed  to  the  vapour  of  warm  water  and 
vinegar.  The  fame  has  been  effected  in. 
the  glands  of  the  neck,  which  have  been 

ftrunlous.  j  ‘ 

Mufcular  motion  alfo  is.ox  fmgular  fer- 
vice  in  this  cafe  ;  as  the  motion  of  the  ve¬ 
nal  blood  being  accelerated  thereby,  itoc- 
cafions  the  heart  to  contradi  oitner  and 
flronger,  increafes  the  circulation,  and 
more  frequently  diftends  and  contracts 
the  veffels  alternatively  in  a  given  time» 
Sea-falt,  fal  gem.  fal  ammoniac,  being 
much  alike  in  many  of  their  qualities, 
have  alfo  a  refembling  power  of  attenuat¬ 
ing.  The  two  former,  when  given  in¬ 
wardly,  mix  indeed  with  our  humours, 
but  pafs  off  by  urine  in  a  great  meafure 
unchanged;  lor  which  reafon,  though 
they  pafs  through  moft  of  the  veffels  of 
the  body,  yet  they  undergo  no  alteration 
from  their  adhon.  Now  whatever  is 
taken  down,  and  cannot  be  changed  by  the 
powers  of  the  body,  will  conftantly  ex~ 
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cite  a  greater  motion,  and  thus  will  afi: 
alfo  as  ftimulants. 

But  fal  ammoniac,  which  is  lighter 
than  the  other  two,  and  more  like  the 
native  falls  of  the  blood,  is  more  capable 
of  being  changed  by  the  power  of  the 
body,  and  of  a  very  penetrating  nature ; 
and  is  therefore  generally  preferred  before 
the  reft,  and  juftly  commended  as  one  of 
the  greateft  deobftruents  both  in  acute 
anachronical  difeafes. 

The  action  of  thefe  falls  feems  to  con- 
lift  in  this,  that  when  they  are  mixed 
with  the  humours,  diftolved,  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  obftrudted  places,  from  a  kind 
of  conftant  attrition  by  the  adtion  of  the 
veflel  againft  the  obftrudting  mafs,  they 
divide  it  by  their  weight  and  figure,  and 
thereby  make  it  paffable  through  the  vef- 
felsj  at  the  fame  time  encreafing  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  veflels  by  their  ftimulating 
property. 

When  the  veflels  under  the  unbroken 
ft; in  are  ruptured  by  a  contufion,  and  the 
blood  concreted  into  a  mafs,  which  is 

ftill 
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flill  entire,  thefe  falts  diffolved  in  water, 
and  applied  to  the  parti  will  mod;  happily 
diffolve  it.  Thofe  who  indulge  them- 
felves  too  much  in  eating  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  fea-falt,  fhall  have  their  blood  fo 
diffolved,  that  it  can  fcarce  be  retained  in 
its  veffels ;  hence  oftentimes  will  arife 
very  violent  haemorrhages,  partly  from  the 
blood’s  too  great  diffolution,  and  partly 
from  the  too  great  acrimony  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  which  erodes  the  veffels. 

The  modern  nitre  feems  quite  different 
Txom  that  of  the  antients  ;  for  there  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  of  an  alcaline  nature, 
or  perhaps,  it  was  the  fal  ammoniac,  to 
which  they  gave  this  name. 

Modern  nitre  is  of  a  nature  ftrangely 
ambiguous,  between  vegetable,  animal,  and 
foflile.  If  free  from  fea-falt,  it  remains 
dry  in  the  air,  diffolves  entirely  in  water, 
and  is  the  lighted:  of  fajts,  is  a  very  great 
attenuant,  and  of  great  ufe  where  there 
are  obftru&ions  from  an  inflammatory 
denfity  the  blood. 
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Borax  is  a  very  wonderful  fait,  whofe 
nature  is  not  well  known?  arid  its  hiftory 
confufed,  even  in  the  beft  writers. 

It  is  commended  much  as  a  deobfiru- 
ent,  and  tifed  in  the  moft  obftinate  dif¬ 
eafes;  as  it  adts  partly  by  its  wonderful 
ftimulus,  and  partly  by  its  attenuant  fa- 
line  power. 

All  foaps  contain  an  oil  fo  accurately 
mixed  with  a  fait,  as  to  be  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  diffolved  in  water  without  feparation  $ 
the  more  fribtle  the  oil  arid  the  fait  are, 
of  fo  much  the  more  excellent  ufe  is  the 
foap  which  is  made  from  them. 

Pills  of  foot  gilt  over,  to  prevent  their 
giving  offence,  in  vifcid  difeafes,  have  of¬ 
ten  done  great  fervice,  from  their  foapy 
attenuant  nature. 

That  bile  has  a  diffolving  power  is  moft 
evidentin  thofe  difeafes  where,  by  being 
hindered  from  pafling  iri  its  ufual  courfe* 
it  regurgitates  backward  into  the  blood, 
for  then  it  turns  it  all  to  water ;  and  for 
this  reafon  it  is,  that  obinate  jaundices 
are  almoft  conftantly  followed  by  a  dropfy. 

The 
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The  bile  kept  infpiffated  in  the  (hops  in  form 
of  an  extract,  is  givepills  ;  if  this  infpif¬ 
fated  bile  be  rubbed  on  the  fwollen  bel¬ 
lies  of  children,  it  will  diffolve  the  con- 
rcetions  formed  in  theinteftines,  and  car¬ 
ry  them  off  by  ftool.  V. 

It  is  fufficient  if  a  phyfician  knows  the 
effects  of  quick-filver,  when  applied  to 
the  body,  though  he  be  not  acquainted 
with  its  particular  modus  operandi. 

The  virtue  of  Other  remedies  is  no 
lefs  obfcure  to  the  enquirer.  Who  has 
ever  explained  the  manner  by  which 
fcammony  carries  off  the  blood  by  ftool, 
after  it  is  converted  into  a  putrid  water  ? 
Whoever  has  throughly  underftood  the 
wonderful  properties  of  antimony,  and  its 
feveral  preparations  ? 

Bleeding  will  fucceed  better  in  a  pleu- 
rify,  if  the  fide  affecfted  be  gently  rubbed 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  blood  is  flowing 
from  the  vein  ;  or  if  the  patient  move 
the  affecfted  part,  by  frequently  drawing 
in  his  breath  as  hard  as  he  can,  or  by 
coughing. 

F  2 
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Inflammatory  difeafes  are  more  eafily 
cured  in  men  of  lax  habits,  than  in 
ftrong  men  who  have  been  accuftomed 
to  hard  labour. 
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j  .  ■> 

1  F  the  orifice  of  a  wound  be  of  the 
fame  fize  with  the  inftrument  which 
inflidted  it,  it  is  a  fign  that  it  was  thruft 
ftrait  forwards  in  the  wound  •,  but  if  a 
broad  fword  makes  a  round  orifice,  it  is 
a  fign  the  weapon  was  turned  round  in 
the  wound. 

When  the  aponeurofis  arifing  from  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps  mufcle  in  the  arm 
is  accidentally  injured  in  opening  a  vein, 
the  fevere  fymptoms  which  follow  do 
not  refult  from  the  flight  wound  or  punc¬ 
ture  in  the  part,  but  from  its  tenfity  and 
connection  with  adjacent  parts. 

Wounds  are  more  or  lefs  dangerous 
from  their  fituation  ;  for  if  afmall  branch 
©f  one  of  the  intercoflal  arteries,  for  ex¬ 
ample, 
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ample,  be  wounded,  fo  that  the  pleura 
is  perforated  at  the  fame  time,  the 
extravafated  blood  will  then  efcape 
into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  be 
produ&ive  of  much  mifchief.  Thus 
alfo  a  wound  is  much  more  dangerous 
when  infli&ed  in  the  interior,  than  in  the 
exterior  part  of  the  thigh,  becaufe  of  the 
great  blood-veflels  which  are  feated  in 
the  former.  i 

A  flight  fever  happening  in  the  inflam¬ 
matory  ftate  of  wounds,  does  not  often 
prove  hurtful,  but  is  rather  ferviceable, 
by  forwarding  the  formation  of  pus ,  or 
matter,  in  the  wound  ;  and  when  the 
pus  is  .formed,  the  fever  generally  va¬ 
ni  flies,  When  this  flight  fever  arifes 
about  this  time,  after  cutting  for  th$ 
ftone,  amputating  of  breafts,  or  in  the 
like  wounds,  it  is  always  a  good  prefage. 

Pus  is  never  formed  in  wounds,  unlefs 
they  are  fecured  from  air,  either  by  the 
natural  cruft  formed  on  the  furface  of 
wounds,  or  by  plaifters  and  dreflings, 
&c.  fo  that  the  matter  is  not  formed 

F  3  with- 
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within,  but  out  of  the  veflels  in  the  ca- 
vity  of  the  wound,  from  the  juices  there 
extravafated,  digefled  and  changed  by 
the  heat  of  the  body.  For  if  all  the 
matter  be  cleanfed  from  the  furface  of 
a  wound  with  foft-fcraped  lint,  within 
an  hour  after  it  will  appear  all  over  be- 
fet  with  a  thin  licjuor,  inflead  of  matter •; 
but  when  the  wound  has  been  covered 
with  a  plaifter  for  four  and  twenty  hours, 
upon  removing  the  dreffings,  plenty  of 
matter  appears. 

A  gangrene  is  termed  that  affe&ion  of 
the  foft  parts,  in  which  they  tend  to 
death  or  mortification,  from  a  depriva¬ 
tion  of  the  vital  influx  and  efflux  of  the 
juices  by  the  arteries  and  veins.  If  a 
^anerene  therefore  follows  the  total  divi¬ 
fion  of  a  large  nerve,  it  muft  hinder  that 
vital  influx  and  efflux  of  the  juices :  yet 
we  know  the  arteries  and  veins  are  here 
entire,  and  their  contained  juices  in  a 
healthy  flate,  and  the  nerves  only  ap¬ 
pear  divided ;  but  if  we  again  confider 
that  the  motion  of  the  arterial  fluid 

refults 
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refults  from  two  caufes*  i.  e.  the  force 
of  the  heart/  and  the  adion  of  the 
arteries ;  and  alfo  remark,  that  the 
force  of  the  heart  is  fpent  chiefly  in 
dilating  the  arteries,  it,  will  thence  fol¬ 
low,  that  the  principal  caufe  moving 
the  fluids  in  the  arteries,  muft  be  their 
contradion,  which  is  performed  partly 
by  their  elafticity,  but  principally  by 
the  adion  of  their  round  irmfodar 
fibres,  by  which  the  dilated  arteries  are 
again  contraded ;  but  we  know  from 
phyfiology,  that  the  adion  of  a  mufcle, 
or  mufcular  fibres,  requires  that  the 
nerve  thereto  belonging  be  found  or  en¬ 
tire :  and  as  we  know  that  the  nervous 
trunks  give  branches  to  the  adjacent  ar¬ 
teries,  it  is  thence  evident  that  the  nerve 
being  wounded  or  deftroyed,  the  mufcu¬ 
lar  force  of  the  artery  propelling  the  con¬ 
tained  juices,  muft  alfo  perifh ;  fo  that 
the  blood  will  move  it  in  fuch  an  artery 
only  by  its  remaining  elafticity,  and  the 
impetus  received  from  the  heart.  In 
the  veins  again  the  blood  goes  on  with 

F  4  the 
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the  velocity  which  'it  had  in  paffing  int© 
them  out  of  the  arteries,  which  is  again 
accelerated  by  the  motions  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  mufcles,  fwelling  in  their  contrac¬ 
tions,  and  preffing  the  adjacent  veins,  fo 
as  to  promote  the  courfe  of  their  con¬ 
tained  blood  ;  but  the  nerves  being  di¬ 
vided,  the  fubjacent  mufcles  become  pa¬ 
ralytic,  and  lofe  all  their  power  of  mo¬ 
tion  Thus  the  impetus  of  the  blood 
being  diminifhed,  in  paffing  from  the  ar¬ 
teries  through  the  veins,  for  want  of  the 
protrufive  adtioji  of  the  adjacent  mufcles, 
it  will  therefore  ftagnate,  or  move  flower 
in  the  veins,  and  be  there  accumulated  j 
from  whence  again  will  arife  a  greater 


refiftance  to  the  arteries,  whofe  mufcular 
contraction  is  now  much  weakened  :  from 
which  caufes  the  vital  motion  of  the 
juices  through  the  arteries  and  veins  into 
the  parts  below  the  wounded  nerve, 
will  at  length  be  totally  deflroyed ;  that 
is,  a  gangrene  will  be  the  confequence. 

It,  on  the  pricking  an  aponeurofis  of 
the  biceps  mufcle  in  bleeding,  long  red 

'  fpots 
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{pots  appear  externally  in  the  lkin,  it  is 
almoft  conftantly  reckoned  one  of  the 
very  worfl:  figns. 

There  is  not  a  better  remedy  in  the 
pundture  of  a  nerve  or  tendon,  than  the 
black  Balfamum  Peruvianum,  made  a  lit¬ 
tle  warm,  and  then  dropped  into  the 
wound. 

Wounds  Ihould  be  wafhed  with  warm 

* 

water  mixed  with  a  little  honey,  wine, 
and  fea-falt ;  that,  by  removing  all  the 
clots  of  blood,  the  whole  furface  of  the 
wound  may  be  clearly  viewed,  and  the 
hemorrhage  be  reftrained,  which  may 
eafily  be  done  in  the  extremities  or 
limbs,  by  compreffing  the  trunks  of  the 
veffels  with  the  tourniquet,  or  a  proper 
ligature.  In  other  parts  of  the  body,  if 
the  injured  veffels  are  not  very  large,  the 
haemorrhage  may  be  reftrained  with 
warm  alcohol  vini. 

If  a  great  weaknefs  of  the  vital  func¬ 
tions  immediately  enfues,  after  a  wound 
that  has  penetrated  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  attended  with  a  fwift  palpita¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  the  heart,  a  fmal],  quick,  and 
unequal  pulfe,  palenefs  of  the  face  and 
lips,  and  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  we 
may  then  conclude,  that  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  is  extravafated  into  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  abdomen,  from  a  wound  in 
fome  of  the  larger  veffels.  If  a  wound 
be  infiidied  in  the  neck,  without  any 
coniiderable  hemorrhage,  and  afterwards 
is  attended  with  fymptoms  like  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  there  is  then  reafon  to  fear  that 
the  recurrent  nerves  are  injured,  as 
they  defcend  through  this  part,  to  their 
diftribution  in  the  vital  organs.  If  the 
like  fymptoms  follow  a  wound  of  the 
head,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
cerebellum  is  injured  or  compreffed  by 
the  extravafated  juice ;  or  if  a  wound  of 
the  head  is  followed  with  a  lofs  of  all 
animal  actions,  we  have  then  great  caufe 
to  apprehend,  that  the  brain  itfelf  is  in 
like  manner  hurt.  If  again  we  obferve, 
after:  a  wound  has  been  received  in  the 
back,  that  all  the  parts  below  the  wound 
are  deprived  of  fefnle  and  motion,  we 

may 
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may  then  reafonably  conclude  the  Me¬ 
dulla  Spinalis  to  be  injured. 

If  blood  be  difcharged  of  a  fcarlet  or 
frothy  colour,  either  by  the  mouth,  or  from 
the  orifice  of  a  wound  of  the  thorax,  we 
may  know  thence  that  fomepulmonary  vef- 
fels  are  divided.  But  if  after  a  wound 
of  the  abdomen,  any  of  the  chyle  is 
difcharged  from  thence,  it  denotes  that 
the  fmall  inteftines  have  been  injured ; 
but  if  any  of  the  faeces  come  out,  it 
plainly  indicates  the  great  inteftines  have 
been  wounded.  If  any  blood  comes 
away  with  the  urine,  we  are  then  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  kidnies,  ureters,  or  blad¬ 
der  have  received  injury. 

If  the  fpinal  medulla  be  wounded 
pretty  deeply  in  its  upper  part,  its  foft 
fubftance  will  be  deftroyed,  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum  will  be 
aboliflhed  from  the  parts  below,  at  leaft 
fo  far  as  they  were  dependent  on  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  medullary  fibres  wound¬ 
ed  5  for  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  the 

par 
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par  vagum ,  with  the  intercoftal,  arife 
much  higher  from  the  medulla  oblongata 
within  the  cranium  j  and  their  branches 
go  to  moft  of  the  vital  vifcera.  Hence 
then  a  perfon  does  not  die  haftily  after 
fuch  a  wounds  though  he  will  inevi¬ 
tably  perifh  fooner  or  later,  according  as 
the  medulla  was  more  deeply  wounded, 
or  in  a  higher  part ;  the  reafon  of  which 
is  very  evident,  for  the  brain  and  cerebel¬ 
lum  fecrete  from  the  arterial  blood, 
that  very  fubtile  liquor  which  is  after¬ 
wards  continually  fent  to  all  parts  of  the 
body,  by  the  medullary  fibres  of  the  en¬ 
cephalon  continued  through  the  nerves  ; 
fo  that  if  the  quantity  of  blood  brought 
to  the  fecretory  organ  remained  the  fame, 
then  the  number  of  the  canals,  which 
ought  to  contain  and  carry  the  fecerned 
liquor  to  the  refpedtive  parts,  will  be 
difturbed,  and  at  length  deftroy  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  fecretory  organ  itfelf ;  but 
it  generally  happens  that  large  blood- 
veifels  are  injured,  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  medulla  fpinalis  is  wounded ;  whence 

the 
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the  extravafated  juices  having  fir  ft  filled  the 
cavity  of  the  vertebra,  eafily  re-afcend  af¬ 
terwards  into  the  cavity  of  the  cra¬ 
nium. 

The  divided  lips  of  a  wound  will  form 
a  larger  hiatus,  the  ftronger  the  cohefion 
of  the  parts  was  before. 

An  aneuriftn  proceeds  from  whatever 
caufe  which  deftroys  the  cohefion,  or 
diminifhes  the  force  of  the  coats  of  an 
artery  in  any  part. 

An  aneuriftn  may  be  known  and  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  other  tumours,  by  its 
manifeft  pulfation  fenfible  to  the  touch  5 
and  when  the  tumour  difappears,  or 
greatly  diminifhes  by  a  flight  preflure,  it 
returns  again  when  the  preflure  is  re¬ 
moved.  Again,  in  comprefling  an  aneu¬ 
riftn,  efpecially  one  that  is  large  and  near 
the  heart,  the  patient  will  be  in  great 
danger  of  fuffocation,  unlefs  it  be  done 
very  gently  and  gradually ;  for  the  con¬ 
creted  blood  returned  out  of  thefacculus  of 
the  aneuriftn  gives  fo  great  a  refiftance  to 
the  blood  in  the  aorta  from  the  heart, 
as  to  deftroy  the  motion  of  this  laft  very 

fuddenly : 
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fuddenly  :  or,  if  a  large  aneurifm  be  cOirn 
prefled  by  the  hand,  the  preflure  mull 
not  be  taken  off  all  at  once,  but  by  de¬ 


grees,  otherwife  the  patient  faints,  from 
the  fudden  return  of  the  blood  into  the 
cavity  of  the  facculus;  and  therefore  the 
patient  always  complains  of  an  intolera¬ 
ble  anguifli  or  oppreflion  in  the  thorax, 
when  a  large  aneurifm  is  thus  comprefled* 
But  when  any  aneurifm  lies  concealed  in 
any  of  the  vifcera,  or  more  internal  parts, 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  difcover ;  but 
if  the  known  caufes  of  an  aneurifm  have 
preceded,  the  patient  perceives  an  unu- 
fual  pulfation,  the  heart  palpitates,  or  is 
difturbed  in  its  motion,  and  fuffocation 
almofl:  follows,  from  quickening  the 
blood’s  motion,  either  by  exercife  or  any 
other  caufe ;  thefe  circumflances  will  give 
us  room  to  fufpedt  an  aneurifm  in  fome 
internal  part  of  the  body. 

As  aneurifms  in  the  internal  parts  of  the 
body  are  inacceflible  to  the  hand,  there 
are  but  fmall  hopes  of  a  cure  :  all  that 
can  be  done  for  the  patient,  is  to  abate 

the 
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the  impetus  and  velocity  of  the  blood's 
circulation,  by  a  thin  diet,  and  re¬ 
peated  phlebotomy ;  by  which  the  aneu- 
rifm  may  be  prevented  from  encrealing 
as  much  as  poffible,  provided  the  patient 
be  ordered  to  refrain  from  all  emotions 
both  of  body  and  mind.  When  the  aneu- 
rifm  is  acceffible  to  the  hand,  and  not 
yet  encreafed  to  any  formidable  fize, 
there  may  be  fome  hopes  of  relieving  it 
by  a  prudent  comprefiure ;  in  making 
which  it  will  be  alfo  of  no  fmall  fervice 
to  keep  a  moderate  preffure  upon  the  ar¬ 
tery  above  the  aneurifm,  to  abate  the  im¬ 
petus  of  the  blood,  and  prevent  it  from 
eafily  regurgitating  back  towards  the  heart. 
When  we  can  hope  for  little  or  no  benefit 
by  compreffure,  or  when  it  has  proved 
ineffectual,  there  then  only  remains  the 
operation  of  extirpating  the  aneurifm,  the 
fafety  and  fuccefs  of  which  we  are  taught 
by  experience. 

Every  thing  which  encreafes  the  refin¬ 
ance  to  the  blood's  motion  from  the 
heart,  may  occafion  a  preternatural  en¬ 
largement 
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largement  of  its  ventricles  :  fuch  as  too 
great  a  redundance  of  juices  in  thofe  who 
are  plethoric  a  too  great  velocity  of  the 
blood  in  acute  difeafes,  or  an  obftrudtion 
of  its  paflage  through  the  arteries,  from 
an  inflammatory  difpofition,  or  from  po¬ 
lypous  or  atrabilious  matter,  &c.  a  defedt 
in  the  arteries,  through  which  the  blood’s 
free  courfe  is  impeded,  as  when  they  be¬ 
come  too  tough  or  callous,  or  degenerate 
into  a  cartilaginous,  aneurifmatic,  or  bo¬ 
ny  fubftance,  &c.  all  which  conftitute 
the  principal  caufes  from  whence  the  ca¬ 
vities  of  the  heart  are  ufually  dilated  be¬ 
yond  their  natural  dimenfions.  The 
heart,  though  that  is  a  rare  cafe,  has  been 
found  greatly  diftended  in  its  cavities  by 
air. 

That  this  diforder  is  either  prefent,  or 
at  leaft  to  be  feared,  may  be  known  from 
the  violent  palpitations  of  the  heart,  at¬ 
tended  with  the  figns  which  denote  that 
the  free  courfe  of  the  blood  is  obftrudted 
through  the  lungs ;  efpecially  if  thepulfe 
be  full  and  hard,  with  an  intolerable  an- 
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jgui/h,  increafing  upon  exercife  ;  for  we 
may  then  reafonably  conclude  that  fome 
obftrudtion  is  about  the  aorta. 

It  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  dif- 
tinguifh  the  true  from  the  fpurious  aneu~ 
rifm ;  the  figns  therefore  of  this  laft  ought 
to  be  particularly  known.  A  fpurious 
-aneurifmmay  arife  fromanycaufe  deftroy^ 
ing  the  continuity  of  the  fides  of  the  arte¬ 
ry*  the  fkin  at  the  fame  time  remaining 
entire,  or  at  leaft  fo  clofed,  that  the  blood 
cannot  have  a  free  paffage  through  it 
from  the  wound,  whence  it  is  accumu^ 
lated  and  difiends  the  cellular  membrane. 
It,  is  partly  difcovered  by  this  means> 
more  efpecially  from  violent  contufions, 
and  from  the  fudden  formation  and  en- 
creafe  of  the  tumour,  which  happens 
much  flower  in  the  true  aneurifm.  The 
tumour  here  is  alfo  more  irregular,  or  not 
fo  diftin&ly  limited  or  circumfcribed,  be- 
caufe  the  blood  fpreads  all  ways  in  the 
cellular  membrane  ;  whereas  in  the  true 

1 

aneurifm  the  tumour  is  limited  by  the  di- 
lated  coats  of  the  artery.  Add  to  this, 
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in  the  true  aneurifm  there  is  always  a  m'a-* 
nifeftpulfation  correfponding  to  that  of  ike 
artery,  efpecially  towards  its  firft  formati- 
onheforeithas  obtained  a  formidablebulk^ 
but  in  the  fpurious  aneurifm,  the  pulfation 
is  lefs  fenfible,  though  this  circumftance  is 
not  altogether  to  be  depended  upon.  In  a 
true  aneurifm  that  is  not  very  large,  the  tu¬ 
mour  wholly  difappears  by  comprelfure 
from  the  diftending  blood  returning  into 
the  artery  :  but  then  this  does  not  happen 
in  the  fpurious  aneurifm  $  for  that  being 
prefifed  in  any  part  yields,  indeed,  but 
then  the  tumour  enereafes  in  the  adjacent 
parts.  Laftly,  the  colour  of  the  fkin  is 
feldom  or  never  altered  in  the  true  aneu- 
rifm,  at  leaft  in  the  beginning  of  it ; 
but  in  the  fpurious  aneurifm,  the  bloody 
being  extravafated  under  the  fkin,  makes 
it  appear  of  a  black,  livid,  or  other  pre¬ 
ternatural  colour. 

Every  viable  nerve  which  is  wound¬ 
ed  fuffers  not  only  as  it  is  a  nerve,  but 
alfo  as  it  is  a  compoiition  of  membranes- 
and  veffels  of  all  orders,  wfaofe  continu- 
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ity  and  adtion  are  alfo  injured  by  the 
wound. 

The  utmoft  caution  is  required  in  dan¬ 
gerous  wounds,  to  determine  whether  he¬ 
terogeneous  bodies  ought  to  be  extracted 
or  left  in  the  parts.  If  from  duly  confi- 
dering  all  the  circumftances,  it  fhall  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  patient  may  live  the  longer 
or  the  eafier  by  their  removal,  it 
ought  doubtlefs  to  be  done  ,*  but  if, 
from  an  anatomical  knowledge  of  the 
parts  and  their  functions  injured,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  wound  appears  to  be  fuch, 
that  a  removal  of  the  bodies  will  threaten 
a  certain  or  fpeedy  death,  they  ought 
then  defervedly  to  remain  ;  fince  deft 
perate  cafes  are  bed;  let  alone,  left  any 
blame  of  the  patient’s  death  fhould  be 
imputed  to  the  phylician  or  furgeon.  If 
the  furface  of  a  wound  appears  dry,  and 
of  a  deep  red  colour,  affording  very  little 
matter,  the  furgeon  may  conclude  the 
wounded  vcffels  refill  too  much  the  im** 
pulfe  of  the  juices,  and  deny  them  a  paf- 
fage.  But  if  every  part  of  the  wound 
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appears  equally  moift,  and  moderately 
red,  the  bottom  of  it  rifing  gradually 
every  day,  and  the  fides  encreafing  all 
round  towards  the  centre;  thefe  £hew 
that  the  veffels  are  lax  enough  to  admit 
the  impelled  juices,,  and  be  thereby  elon¬ 
gated.  Yet  if  the  wound  difcharge  a 
great  deal  of  moift u re,  and  fills  up  une- 
qually  round  the  fides,  it  is  a  fign  the 
Veffels  are  too  lax;  and  therefore  require 
to  be  treated  with  contrary  medicines. 
Our  aliments  do  not  nouriih,  till  they 
have  been  firft  changed  from  their  own 
nature  into  that  of  animal  juices,  by 
she  ftrucfure  and  adtion  of  the  proper 

parts. 

We  ftiould  be  careful  not  to  let  a 
wounded  patient  want  drink,  fince 
thirft  denotes  a  drynefs  of  the  body, 
and  that  the  juices  are  either  grofs  and 
impervious,  or  mixed  with  acrid  parti¬ 
cles,  all  which  muft  be  highly  pernicious 
to  the  wound,  fince  it  requires  to  be  fup- 
olied  equally  in  every  point,  with  mild 

or  taftelefs,  and  pervious  juices  ;  a  moift 

and 
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and  cooling  diet  therefore  is  here  necef- 
fary,  to  dilute  the  juices,  open  the  vef- 
fels,  and  render  them  eafily  pervious  1 
alfo  to  difcharge  the  acrimonious  and  of- 
fenfive  parts  of  the  blood,  in  the  form  of 
urine  and  fweat. 

Diet  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
courfe  of  life.  An  expert  furgeon  will 
prefen tly  ob ferve  a  change  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  wound  for  the  worfe,  after  a 
patient  has  eat  fat  fubftances,  fuch  as 
bacon,  or  pork,  &c.  for  this  oily  matter, 
being  carried  to  the  wound,  obftrudfs  tne 
fmalleft  veffels,  and  becoming  rank  or 
acrid  by  ftanding,  excites  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  not  eafily  to  be  removed. 

Want  of  frefh  air  is  remarkably  hurt¬ 
ful  to  thofe  who  are  wounded  in  the 
head. 

It  is  an  obfervation  of  Sanfiorius ,  and 
all  others  who  have  wrote  de  Statica  Me¬ 
dicina,  that  joy  caufes  perfpiration,  and 
renders  the  body  light.  Balfams,  efpeci- 
ally  the  natural  balfams,  all  retain  a  thick 
^dhefivp  quality,  with  a  mild  aromatick 
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joined  with  an  acid,  both  which  relift 
putrefaction,  and  at  the  fame  time  are 
not  offenlive  by  their  acrimony,  becaufe 
enclofed  in  a  foft  oil.  This  we  know 
from  a  chemical  analyfis,  which  procures 
an  acid  liquor,  with  a  thin*  fragrant,  and 
aromatick  oil,  from  all  natural  balfams ; 
while  the  thick  refinous  part  remains  be¬ 
hind,  in  the  bottom  of  the  retort.  When 
thele  balfams  are  gently  warmed,  and 
applied  in  a  moderate  quantity,  fo  that 
they  may  fpread  equally  over  the  whole 
furface  of  the  wound,  they  not  only  cover 
and  defend  the  extremities  of  the  tender 
veffels,  fo  as  perfectly  to  exclude  the  air, 
and  prevent  the  parts  from  drying,  but 
they  alfo  preferve  the  extravafated  juices 
from  putrefying. 

Nature  herfelf  is  the  only  real  far-, 
cotick . 

It  is  highly  neceftary  to  be  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fituation  of  the  parts 
when  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  efpecially  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  lleep  ;  forat  that  time  all 
voluntary  motion  ceafes,  and  the  parts  of 
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Ae  body,  being  left  to  themfelves,  af- 
fu,ne  the  mod  eafy  and  natural  figure. 
We  then  obferve,  that  none  of  the  limbs 
are  extended,  but  that  all  of  them  are  a 
little  inflefted  :  fo  that  in  a  healthy  per- 
fon  fleeping,  the  fingers  are  never  ftretch- 
ed  out,  nor  does  the  leg  form  a  right 
line  with  the  thigh ;  all  thele  joints 
make  obtufe  angles  :  for  the  mufcles, 
bending  the  limbs,  are  generally  found 
ftronger  than  the  extenfors  ;  fo  that 
when  neither  of  them  are  in  aChon,  tnc 
natural  contra&ile  power  in  the  fibres  of 
the  flexor  mufcles  will  overcome  that  of 
the  extenfors,  fo  as  to  make  the  limbs  al¬ 
ways  appear  in  a  poflure  fomewhat  in¬ 
flected  during  fleep  or  reft.  What  has  been 
faid  is  alfo  very  apparent  in  palfies  of  the 
limbs,  when  all  the  voluntary  aCtions  of 
the  mufcles  ceafe  ;  fo  that  when,  for  ex^ 
ample,  the  whole  arm  is  become  para- 
lytick,  the  fingers  are  always  found  and 
continue  infleCted,  infomuch  that  it  is 
often  impoffible  to  extend  them  after  the 
palfy  is  cured,  from  a  rigidity  of  the 
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connecting  ligaments  in  the  joints,  and 
from  a  contraction  of  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  mufcles,  which  ffirink  by  their  own 
natural  contraction,  and  for  want  of  being 
llretched  or  elongated  by  the  aCtion  of  the 
extenfors  :  thus  the  flexor  tendons  become 
fhortened,  fo  that  the  extenfor  mufcles 
cannot  overcome  their  refiftance.  “  The 
“  patient,  fays  Hippocrates ,  ought  to  be 
found  by  the  phyfician  lying  down  on 
f(  his  left  or  right  fide,  with  his  arm, 
neck,  and  legs,  a  little  infleCted,  and 
“  his  body  even  with  the  floor,  for  in 
that  manner  lye  moft  people  in  health/ 
When  this  circumftance  is  negleCted 
in  the  care  of  wounds,  the  parts  grow 
together  in  a  different  manner  from  what 
they  naturally  were  in  before,  and  fre¬ 
quently  a  great  deformity  arifes  from  the 
diftortion  of  the  parts,  or  a  deprivation 
of  their  natural  motion.  This  caution 
muft  be  duly  regarded  at  the  firfl:  drefiing 
pf  the  wounded  parts,  which,  being  frefh, 
fpeedily  unite ;  fo  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
fprreCt  the  rniflake  once  committed*  un- 
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lefs  by  laying  them  open  again,  after 
they  have  united.  Caufticks,  ftypticks, 
or  aftringent  applications  fhould  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  when  we  intend  a  handfome  cicatrix  \ 
becaufe  thofe  remedies  either  deftroy  the 
living  veffels,  or  fo  contradi  them,  as  to 
render  them  incapable  of  tranfmitting 
their  fluids,  and  the  dead,  or  obftrucled 
extremities  of  the  veflels  will  fuppurate, 
whence  follows  a  lofs  of  fubftance,  a  con- 
fumption  of  the  fat,  and  a  more  or  lefs 
deep  and  unfightly  fear.  It  is  alfo  hence 
evident  how  much  an  equable  compref- 
flon  may  contribute  to  the  neatnefs  and 
uniformity  of  a  cicatrix,  by  preventing  the 
too  great  diftention  and  protuberance  of 
$he  veflels, 
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HP  H  E  word  haemorrhage  literally  and 
A  originally  means,  a  large  and  forcible 
flux  of  blood,  though  it  is  underftood 
now  of  any  difcharge  of  blood  from  any 
part.  When  occurring  alone  in  Hippocrates, 
without  any  mention  of  the  part  of  the 
body,  it  then  only  means  a  bleeding  from 
the  nofe. 

Hemorrhages  are  reftrained  either  by 
contracting  the  orifices  of  the  divided 
veflels,  or  by  coagulating  the  blood,  or  by 
both  together,  fo  as  to  obftrudt  its  courfe. 

A  gangrene  follows  upon  pain,  more 
efpecially  when  a  violent  fever  and  in¬ 
flammation  are  prefent  at  the  fame  time; 
for  then  the  impetus  of  the  circulating 
juices  being  increafed,  fpeedily  deftroys 
the  parts. 

When  a  phlegmon  or  inflammatory  tu¬ 
mour  has  diftended  the  Ikin  and  fubja- 
cent  panniculus  adipofus ,  fo  as  to  di- 

ftraCt 
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ftradt  the  cutaneous  nerves,  and  excite 
fevere  pain,  even  when  it  cannot  be  dif- 
cuiTed,  but  tends  to  fuppuration,  fo  as 
not  only  to  continue  but  encreafe  the 
diflradting  caufe  >  in  this  cafe,  the  con¬ 
flant  application  of  an  emollient  cata- 
plafm  will  fo  relax  the  nervous  fibres 
as  to  eafe  the  pain,  fo  that  they  are  either 
more  eafily  ruptured,  or  elfe  continue  to 
be  diftradled  without  danger  of  breaking. 
Thus  all  foft  expreffed  oils,  taken  in  large 
quantities,  happily  relieve  iliac,  colick, 
and  nephritick  pains.  The  vapours  of 
hot  water,  and  every  thing  that  mollifies 
and  relaxes,  are  therefore  ufed  with  fuc- 
cefs  in  all  pains.  When  intenfe  pains  a- 
rife  from  the  pundture  of  a  nerve,  the 
mofl  expert  furgeons  foment  the  parts 
day  and  night  with  the  mofl  emollient 
medicines.  Hence  all  emollient  and 
relaxing  fubllances  afford  an  univerfal 
remedy  for  eafing  all  pains,  becaufe  they 
remove  the  proximate  caufe  of  pain  in 
the  nervous  fibres,  viz,,  their  danger  of 
breaking  5  whereas  all  other  applica¬ 
tions 
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lions  adt  only  upon  the  remote  caufes  of 
pain.  Even  when  the  particular  caufe 
of  the  pain  is  unknown,  thefe  remedies 
may  be  always  fafely  and  fuccefsfully 
ufed  :  and  they  have  alfo  this  advantage, 
that  while  they  remove  many  of  the  re¬ 
mote  caufes  of  pain,  they  do  not  increafe 
thofe  caufes  of  it  which  are  not  remove¬ 
able.  When  they  have  relaxed  the  vef- 
fels,  the  diftending  and  impervious  juices 
will  then  have  a  ready  ,paffage,  and  its 
acrimony  will  be  at  the  fame  time  ob¬ 
truded.  But  every  thing  which  augments 
the  ftrength  and  contradtile  power  of  the 
folids,  while  the  diftending  caufe  conti¬ 
nues  to  adt  upon  the  fibres,  will  al¬ 
ways  increafe  the  pain.  Hence  pleurifies 
are  obferved  much  feverer  in  ftrong  and 
laborious  people,  than  in  thofe  of  a  more 
lax  and  weak  habit.  Luxations  are  alfo 
reduced  with  much  more  eafe,  and  with 
lefs  pain  in  thefe  laft,  than  in  perfons  of  a 
robuft  habit,  and  even  in  fome,  the  liga¬ 
ments  are  fo  eafily  elongated,  that  their 
limbs  may  be  disjointed  without  any  pain, 
-  ■  Whej* 
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\Vhen  executioners  have  violently  extend¬ 
ed  almoft  all  the  limbs  of  criminals  by 
way  of  torture,  they  know  that  by  pour¬ 
ing  cold  water  upon  them,  the  pain  be¬ 
comes  ftill  much  more  intenfe:  whenever 
therefore,  the  adtion  of  laxative  and  emol¬ 
lient  remedies  can  reach  the  feat  of  the 
pain,  they  will  always  have  the  defired 
effedt.  If,  for  example,  a  ftretehed  nervous 
fibre  becomes  painful  in  the  middle  of  a 
tooth,  that  pain  cannot  eafily  be  relieved 
by  emollients ;  and  the  fame  is  true,* 
when  intolerable  pains  arife  from  an  af- 
fedtion  of  the  medulla  of  the  bones;  and 
alfo  in  the  word:  fpecies  of  the  parony¬ 
chia,  where  the  feat  of  the  pain  is  in  the 
tendons  of  the  flexor  mufcles  of  the 
fingers,  confined  by  their  cartilaginous 
capfules.  It  may  alfo  fometimes  happen* 
that  though  the  pain  is  very  fevere,  yet 
the  ufe  of  relaxing  and  emollient  reme¬ 
dies,  may  be  prohibited  by  the  other 
fymptoms  :  thus  emollients  would  be  per¬ 
nicious  in  a  latent  or  ulcerated  cancer  at¬ 
tended  with  extreme  pain,  becaufe  they 

would 
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would  greatly  augment  the  putrefaction* 
and  the  fungous  excrefcence  which  attends 
the  diforder.  But  in  almoft  all  other  cafes, 
the  emollient  and  relaxing  remedies  are  of 
univerfal  fervice  for  eating  pains. 

All  pain  fuppofes  life  refiding  in  the 
part ;  and  if  the  pain  arifes  from  fome 
impervious  humour  diftending  the  ob- 
ftruded  veffels,  it  will  always  be  the 
more  fevere,  as  the  vis  vitae  is  more  pow¬ 
erful  and  adtive.  Hence  in  pleuritiek  fe¬ 
vers  the  pain  is  almoft  intolerable,  be- 
caufe  the  fluids  are  violently  urged  into 
the  obftruded  parts,  and  by  dilating  the 
veffels,  they  very  forcibly  diftrad  the 
nervous  fibres  compofing  the  coats  of 
thofe  veffels  :  every  thing  therefore 
which  abates  the  impetus  and  velocity  of 
the  circulating  juice  will  eafe  pain. 

Every  convulfion  is  a  diforder  of  fome 
mufcles ;  and  is  at  prefent  ufed  to  fignify 
a  violent,  involuntary,  and  alternately  re¬ 
peated  contradict!  of  a  mufcle. 
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Vertigo,  noife  in  the  ears,  bilious 
vomiting,  fleepinefs,  a  deprava¬ 
tion  '  or  abolition  of  fome  or  all  of  the 
fenfes,  &c.  in  wounds  of  the  head,  are 
always  of  bad  import. 

The  fymptoms  which  appear  foon  af¬ 
ter  the  inflidtion  of  a  wound  are  lefs  to 
be  feared  than  thofe  which  happen  after¬ 
wards,  or  continue  a  long  time,  whether 
they  are  fevers  or  other  fymptoms. 

If  the  wound  be  flight,  but  attended 
with  contufion,  many  bad  confequences 
are  to  be  apprehended  ;  for  we  may  fay 
a  part  of  the  body  is  contufed,  when 
many  of  its  fmall  veflels  have  been  broke 
or  deftroyed  by  the  violent  preflure  of 
fome  obtufe  inftrument ;  and  therefore 
contufion  is  always  joined  with  a  lacera¬ 
tion  of  the  veflels,  and  extravafation  of 
their  contained  humours,  and  a  confe- 
quent  corruption  of  them  from  their 
ftagnation.  Since- the  hard  bones  of  the 
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ikull  are  placed  beneath  the  integuments 
of  the  head,  unlefs  the  wounding  inftru-* 
ment  was  fharp,  it  muft  always  occafion 
foriie  degree  of  contufion*  more  for  this 
reafon  in  the  head  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  body.  But  fince  the  fkin  of  the  head  is 
very  thick,  and  the  fubj  acent  panni  cultis 
adipofus  very  thin  and  eafily  dilatable,  being 
refilled  beneath  by  the  hard  bones,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  extravafated  juices  corrupted  by 
their  ftagnation  will  eafily  force  themfelves 
a  paffage  through  the  non-refifting  panni - 
cuius  adipofus ,  and  defcend  by  their  weight. 
And  thus  they  may  prefs  to  the  back  part 
of  the  head,  and  there  irritate  the  large 
mufcles,  which  are  inferted  into  the  os 
occipitis,  fo  as  to  excite  malignant  fymp- 
toms.  In  the  fame  manner  the  corrupted 
luices  may  alfo  defcend  to  the  temporal 
mufcles,  and  to  the  forehead  and  eyes* 
and  there  produce  the  like  bad  confe- 
quences.  That  the  extravafated  juices 
may  thus  eafily  pervade  the  cellular 
membrane,  is  evident  from  inconteftable 
obfervation  ;  for  when  acontufion  in  the 
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vertex  of  the  head  has  efcaped  unobferved  ; 
on  the  next  day,  the  forehead  and  eyelids 
themfelves  have  been  often  found  fwelled 
and  ]ivid;  from  the  extravafated  blood 
filtrating  through  the  cellular  membrane 
to  thofe  parts ;  and  therefore  Hippocrates 
juftly  condemns  wounds  of  the  head  in-  * 
Aided  by  blunt  inftruments.  “  They 
“  contufe,  lacerate,  and  corrupt  the  foft 
“  parts.  And  befides  that,  wounds  of 
<<  this  kind  are  rendered  more  purulent 
“  and  moift,  and  are  finuous  about  the 
“  fides,  and  in  fome  meafure  all  round, 

<c  and  they  take  up  more  time  in  deterg- 
“  ing  and  healing  them ;  for  contufed 
“  and  lacerated  fiefli  muft  of  neceflity 
<c  turn  into  matter,  and  be  therefore  con- 
“  fumed.”  Another  bad  confequence 
to  be  feared  from  fuch  wounds  is  a 
contufion  of  the  periofteum,  or  the 
bone  itfelf,  or  its  bejng  injured,  by 
the  extravafated  humours  ;  from  whence 
a  caries  of  the  bone,  and  its  ufual  bad 
confequence,  may  be  expected  :  for  a 
bone  of  the  cranium  may  be  contufed, 
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and  at  the  fame  time  feem  to  be  in  its 
natural  flate ;  and  the  contufion  may  ex¬ 
tend  more  or  lefs  into  the  fubftance  of 
the  bone,  though  the  degree  of  injury 
cannot  be  judged  of  by  the  eye,  as  Hip¬ 
pocrates  himfdf  prudently  obferves.  From 
whenge  it  is  evident,  how  defervedly  con- 
tufed  wounds  of  the  head  are  fufpedted 
by  prudent  furgeons  ;  fince  the  moll  ma¬ 
lignant  confequences  may  follow  a  long 
time  after,  when  every  thing  is  believed 
to  be  well.  Among  the  many  obferva- 
tions  which  confirm  this,  we  fhall  only 
bring  one  inftance  cited  by  Bohnius  from 
Paw .  A  certain  perfon  drinking  in  com¬ 
pany  with  another,  was  llruck  by  his  cam- 
panion  with  a  pewter-pot  over  the  right 
parietal  bone,  nor  could  any  fiffure  be  per¬ 
ceived  in  the  bone :  he  walked,  and  was 
feemingly  very  well;  till  ten  months  after¬ 
wards  he  was  taken  with  a  vertigo  in 
walking,  and  expired  in  a  little  time.  Up¬ 
on  opening  the  cranium  in  the  affedted 
part,  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater  were 
found  perfectly  rotten  and  fetid. 

An 
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An  eryfipelas  is  a  fuperficial  inflam¬ 
mation,  almoft  conftantly  reftrained  to 
the  fkin,  of  a  reddifh  yellow  colour, 
feated  chiefly  in  the  fmaller  veffels, 
which  are  lcfs  than  thofe  that  convey 
blood,  occurring  in  no  part  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  in  the  head  and  face,  and 
almoft  conftantly  denotes  fomething  ma¬ 
lignant  in  injuries  of  the  head. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane  is  more  eafily  diftended,  as  it  is 
thinner  and  lefs  replete  with  fat ;  whence 
it  is  that  this  membrane  about  the  eye¬ 
lids  is  fo  eafily  inflated,  and  that  about  the 
fcrotum  and  penis  it  is  fo  eafily  diftend¬ 
ed  to  an  uncommon  bulk  in  an  anafar - 
ca ,  becaufe  in  thofe  parts  the  cellular 
membrane  contains  no  thick  fat,  but,  if 
any  thing,  a  fort  of  mucilage ;  except  in 
caftrated  animals,  in  which  a  vaft  quan¬ 
tity  of  fat  is  accumulated  in  this  mem¬ 
brane.  Tumours  thus  'formed  are  pro¬ 
perly  enough  termed  emphyfemata  or  in¬ 
flations,  which  Gorraus  defines  to  be  a 
colleftion  of  a  flatulent  fpirit  or  air  in 
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fome  void  fpace  of  the  body. — Wounds 
of  the  head  fhould  never  be  thought  tri¬ 
vial,  even  though  they  appear  but  flight, 
fince  they  have  very  frequently  been  at¬ 
tended  with  fatal  confequences. 

Woundsof  the  headfhould  befeldomand 
then  expedi tioufly  drefied  :  for  the  whole 
intention  here  is  to  re-unite  the  divided 
integuments  as  foon  as  poffible ;  and  this 
is  done  by  felf-fufficient  nature  only,  art 
barely  removing  the  impediments  and  afl* 
Ming  her  adtton.  When  all  the  fymptoms 
therefore  denote  that  the  cure  goes  on 
well,  of  what  fervice  will  it  be  to  un- 
drefs  the  wound  frequently,  and  expofe 
the  tender  growing  vefiels  to  the  injuri¬ 
ous  contadl  of  the  air?  And  befides,  that 
vain  {hew  of  diligence  by  frequent  cleanf- 
ing  and  wiping  the  wound  with  lint, 
abrades  what  laft  grew  up.  It  will  be 
therefore  fufficient  to  drefs  the  wound 
feldom  s  for  if  any  thing  is  amifs,  or  if 
there  is  fo  much  matter  as  requires  to  be 
cleanfed,  it  may  be  perceived  by  the  heat 
and  flight  itching  that  will  affed:  the 
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parts  :  and  the  fmell  will  eafily  difcover 
whether  any  thing  of  putrefadion  is  con¬ 
fined  ;  or  if  any  malignant  fymptom 
arifes,  it  will  indicate  what  more  is  to  be 
feared  or  done  :  the  feldom  drejjing  of 
wounds  in  the  head  cannot  be  too  often  incul¬ 
cated . 

Whenever  a  contufion,  joined  with 
a  wound  of  the  head,  requires  the 
ufe  of  fomentations,  we  fhould  always 
ufe  wine,  left  a  liquor  altogether  watery 
fhould  too  much  relax  the  parts.  For  the 
fame  reafon  too,  all  oily  or  fat  fubftances 
are  to  be  avoided  in  wounds  of  the  head, 
fince  they  offend  not  only  by  over-relax¬ 
ing,  but  alfo,  by  their  rancour  and  tena¬ 
city,  they  obftrud  the  fmall  veflels,  and 
render  them  imperfpirable. 

A  contufion  fuppoles  a  rupture  of  many 
veflels,  and  an  extravafation  of  their  hu¬ 
mours,  which  being  afterwards  colleded 
in  the  cellular  membrane,  often  occafion 
very  furprifing  tumours  :  and  unlefs  the 
wounding  inftrument  was  very  fharp, 
wounds  of  the  head  are  almoft  conftantly 
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attended  with  fome  degree  of  contufion. 
It  is  therefore  neceiTary  here  for  the  ex- 
travafated  juices  to  be  either  difcharged, 
or  elfe  difpofed  to  be  abforbed  again  by 
the  veflels ;  and  the  ruptured  veflfels  are 
to  be  reftored  to  their  former  continuity. 
If  now  the  contufion  is  light,  and  the 
extravafated  humours  are  ftill  pervious, 
they  may  be  then  fafely  difperfed  ;  which 
may  be  happily  procured  by  fomenting 
the  parts  with  fuch  remedies  as  dilute  and 
attenuate  the  animal  juices,  and  at  the 
fame  time  prevent  their  putrefaction, 
without  over-relaxing  the  folids.  The 
urine  of  a  healthy  man,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  little  fea-falt  or  fal  ammoniacum, 
and  fome  wine,  compofes  an  admirable 
remedy  for  this  purpofe ;  with  which  the 
tumours  arifing  from  contufions  in  the 
heads  of  children  are  very  frequently  and 
fuccefsfully  difperfed.  The  like  fomen¬ 
tations  are  alfo  prepared  from  rue,  fcor- 
dium,  and  the  like  plants,  which  have  a 
particular  antifeptick  quality,  and  prevent 
putrefaction,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
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powerfully  attenuate  or  diflolve  fuch  juices 
as  are  concreted. 

Where  the  dilating  a  wound  be  necef- 
fary,  the  knife  is  far  preferable  to  fponge, 
&c.  which  is  generally  pernicious,  by  ob- 
ftrudting  the  mouth  of  the  wound  for 
fotne  hours,  fo  that  nothing  can  be  dif- 
charged  -y  whence  an  emphyfema  and 
other  tumours  are  frequently  formed : 
befides,  they  encreafe  the  contufion  and 
inflammation  in  the  lips  of  the  wound, 
which  will  require  the  fuppuration  to  be 
continued  longer  before  the  wound  can 
be  healed. 

When  new  dreflings  are  to  be  applied, 
it  fhould  be  done  as  expeditioufly  as  pof- 
Able  ;  firfl:,  let  the  matter  be  cleared  away 
with  foft  pledgets  of  lint,  then  apply  your 
dreflings,  and  cover  up  the  wound ;  ror 
a  too  long  or  exa£t  infpeftion  of  thefe 
wounds,  as  alfo  an  imprudent  or  exadt 
and  rough  handling  of  them,  abrades  the 
foft  mucus,  of  which  are  formed  the 
fmall  growing  veflels.  It  will  be  ftill 
more  ferviceable,  if  before  the  wound  is 
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undreffed,  you  place  a  fmall  tile  on  each 
fide  of  it,  with  fome  live  coals,  upon 
which  fprinkle  fome  maftich,  amber, 
olibanum,  or  the  like  fumigating  fub- 
ftances  3  thus  will  the  warm  atmofphere, 
full  of  grateful  and  corroborating  aroma¬ 
tic  fumes,  cherifh  and  comfort  the  wound 
on  all  fides. 

A  fradture  of  the  fkull  differs  from  a 
fiffure,  becaufe  in  this  laft  the  continuity 
or  cohefion  of  the  bone  ftill  continues  in 
fome  meafure  3  but  a  fradture  fuppofes  an 
entire  feparation  of  the  parts. 

In  order  to  difcover  a  latent,  narrow, 
hair-like  fiffure,  Mgineta  propofes  fome 
liquid  black  medicine,  or  ink.  But 
the  antients  ufed  the  juice  of  the  cuttle- 
fifh,  and  perhaps  other  liquors,  for  ink 3 
at  leaft  the  ink  which  is  now  in  common 
ufe,  feems  not  fo  proper  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  unlefs  very  much  diluted,  fince  it 
confifts  of  galls,  granate-peels,  or  the 
like  aftringents  mixed  with  vitriol  3  which, 
applied  to  the  tender  veffels  of  the  naked 
bone,  would  fo  contradi  them,  that  the 
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lamella  of  the  bone,  its  veffels  being  de- 
ftroyed,  muft  neceffarily  exfoliate. 

If  the  bone  (which  in  its  natural  co¬ 
lour  fhould  in  general  be  reddifh,  or  a 
little  inclining  to  blue)  is  befet  with 
white  fpecks,  it  is  a  fign  the  fubjacent 
veffels,  which  coloured  the  pellucid  la¬ 
mellas  of  the  bone,  are  become  mortified, 
and  are  no  longer  pervious  to  the  juices 
they  ought  to  tranfmit ;  and  therefore  an 
exfoliation  muft  be  expected  of  the  bony 
lamella,  deftitute  of  its  fubjacent  veffels. 

The  famous  Ruyfch,  who  was  a  per- 
fon  of  a  very  large  as  well  as  many  years 
moft  extenfive  practice  in  a  populous 
city  ( Amferdam )  fays,  that  in  real  frac¬ 
tures  of  the  fkull,  where  the  fymptoms 
are  neither  violent  nor  increafe,  we 
ought  not  to  proceed  immediately  to  in- 
cifion,  or  the  trepan,  but  that  we  fhould 
firft  endeavour  to  undertake  the  cure  by 
bleeding,  and  frequent  applications  of 
warm  cephalick  fomentations ;  andheadds, 
that  he  had  by  thefe  methods  only,  very 
fiappily  relieved  many  patients,  when  the 
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knife  was  almoft  ready  to  be  ap- 
$ 

Fragments  adhering  to  the  living  parts 
fhould  be  permitted  to  remain,  fince 
there  is  fome  hope  that  they  may  again 
unite  with  the  reft  of  the  bone ;  but  if 
this  does  not  fucceed,  and  it  appears  from 
fome  fymptoms  that  the  feparated  frag¬ 
ments  begin  to  corrupt,  they^will  always 
either  caft  off  fpontaneoufly,  or  be  re¬ 
moved  by  art.  Whence  alfo  it  is  evident, 
that  it  is  injurious  to  be  too  exadlin  ex¬ 
amining  wounds  of  the  head,  in  order  to 
remove  the  bony  fragments  which  do 
not  immediately  come  into  view  ;  fince, 
if  they  adhere  to  the  adjacent  living 
parts,  they  may  unite  again,  or  caft  off 
fpontaneoufly,  if  they  cannot  unite;  and 
that  nature  is  of  herfelf  fufficient  for  the 
cure  in  thefe  cafes,  will  appear  from  the 
following  hiftory  :  A  girl  of  about  nine 
or  ten  years  old,  received,  among  other 
wounds  in  her  body  and  arms,  about  eigh¬ 
teen  cuts  in  her  head,  all  which  enteredher 
fkull,  and  fome  parts  of  the  bones  were 
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cut  oft  down  to  the  diploe  ;  and  in  other 
parts  feme  of  the  fkull  was  cut  off  clofe 
to  the  dura  mater.  The  parts  thus  mifera- 
bly  wounded,  were  properly  dreffed, 
and  the  dreffing  renewed  only  every 
two  days.  In  every  dreffing,  fragments  of 
the  bone  came  eafily  away,  adhering  to 
the  pledgets ;  and  thofe  fragments  yet 
adhering  to  the  cranium  grew  again  to 
the  bone,  and  the  fpaces  were  readily 
filled  up,  where  portions  of  the  whole 
ikull  were  cut  off  clofe  to  the  dura  ma¬ 
ter  ;  fo  that  in  the  fpace  of  five  weeks 
this  girl  was  cured  of  fo  many  dangerous 
wounds. 

A  fiffure  is  difficult  to  difeover,  and 
often  efcapes  the  ftridteft  examination 
till  it  is  too  late ;  efpecially  when  feated 
near  the  futures,  or  when  it  fplits  the 
internal  table  of  the  fkull,  without  af¬ 
fecting  the  exterior  plate,  or  when  it  in¬ 
vades  the  bone  in  a  part  diftant  from  the 
feat  of  the  wound  itfelf.  Add  to  this, 
that  when  the  fiffure  appears  viable  to 
the  eyes,  yet  it  often  runs  to  a  greater 

length 
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length  than  can  be  fafely  laid  open  by 
railing  the  integuments.  Another  rpafon 
why  fiffures  are  efteemed  dangerous,  is  the 
uncertainty  of  knowing  how  deep  they 
penetrate,  whether  into  the  diploe,  or 
deeper.  If  the  fiffure  of  the  fkull  extends 
to  the  diploe,  there  will  be  very  confider- 
able  veffels  wounded  ;  and  the  extravafat- 
ed  humours  will  not  be  able  to  difcharge 
themfelves  through  the  narrow  fiffure  of 
the  bone;  whence  they  will  corrupt  and  de- 
ftroy  the  tender  cellular  fubftance  of  the 
bone  which  confli  tutes  the  diploe,  and  by  the 
gradually  fpreading  of  the  malady  betwixt 
the  two  tables  of  the  fkull,  it  may  corrupt 
them  alfo :  and  when  once  the  internal  table 
of  the  fkull  is  eroded,  the  encephalon  may 
beafte&edjfoasfuddenlyto  deftroy  the  pa¬ 
tient,  at  a  time  when  it  is  thought  there 
is  no  latent  danger  ;  but  after  death  the 
whole  bone  is  found  corrupted. — A  fim- 
pie  vertigo  denotes  a  flight  compreffure 
of  the  brain  only  ;  but  acaliginous  vertigo 
fhews  an  encreafe  of  the  diforder. — That 
there  is  a  remarkable  conlent  of  parts  be¬ 
tween 
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tween  the  head  and  prascordia,  fo  as  to 
be  mutually  affected,  is  certain ;  but  how 
this  is  brought  about,  is  not  eafily  or  rea¬ 
dily  to  be  accounted  for. 

A  pally  is  always  a  bad  fign  when  it 
follows  upon  wounds  of  the  head,  be- 
caufe  it  denotes  that  the  very  medullary 
fubltance  of  the  brain  is  injured  or  com- 
prelfed. 

Suppurations  may  be  formed  in  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  Ikull,  and  the  patient  not- 
withftanding  recover.  Ambrofe  Pare  gives 
a  very  remarkable  inftance  of  this.  A  lad 
had  fo  violently  hit  his  head  againft  a 
ftone  pavement,  that  he  was  immediately 
deprived  of  all  fenfe 3  a  fever,  delirium, 
and  other  malignant  lymptoms  enfued. 
On  the  feventh  day  a  copious  fweat  and 
fneezing  appeared,  and  he  difchjirged  a 
large  quantity  of  matter  from  his  mouth, 
nofe,  and  ears,  to  the  great  abatement  of  all 
the  lymptoms 3  and  afterwards  recovered. 

Many  cafes  in  furgery  will  prove,  that, 
after  dividing  the  cranium  and  dura  ma¬ 
ter,  the  fubftance  of  the  brain  will  dege¬ 
nerate 
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nerate  into  a  furprifing  excrefence,  or  tu¬ 
mour.  One  or  two  examples  will  fuf- 
fice. 

A  lad  of  fourteen  years  old  was  ftruck 
in  play  with  a  wooden  ball,  on  the  left 
fide  of  the  os  frontis ;  he  prefently  tum¬ 
bled  down,  had  bilious  vomits,  and  af¬ 
terwards  continued  to  bring  up  evety 
thing  which  he  took  into  his  ftomach. 
Continuing  ftill  in  a  very  bad  way,  the 
fkull  was  trepanned  about  two  months  af¬ 
ter  he  had  received  the  hurt;  a  pu¬ 
rulent  matter  immediately  forced  its 
way  out  through  the  opening,  and 
afterwards  the  fubftance  of  the  brain 
itfelf  began  by  degrees  to  protuberate  ;  nor 
could  it  be  confined ;  the  luxuriant  part 
therefore  was  cut  off  by  tying  a  thread 
round  it.  Soon  after  a  like  fungous  fub¬ 
ftance  arofe  again  to  the  height,  of  three 
fingers  breadth ;  which  was  again  re¬ 
moved  in  the  fame  manner.  And  this 
was  fo  often  repeated,  that  all  the  fungi 
together  would  equal  the  fize  of  one’s 
fift  i  yet  the  patient  was  afterwards 
cured.  2  A  lad 
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A  lad  of  feven  years  old  received  a  vi¬ 
olent  wound  upon  the  right  parietal  bone 
by  a  fall  from  a  horfe.  On  the  fifth  day, 
a  fungus  grew  out  of  the  fradlured  bone 
to  the  length  of  a  thumb,  and  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  finger ;  the  parents  were  un¬ 
willing  to  permit  an  accurate  infpeftion 
of  the  wound,  or  to  fuffer  an  elevation  of 
the  deprefled  Ikull ;  and  continually  af¬ 
firmed,  they  had  rather  their  fon  Jthould 
die  with  little  pain,  than  undergo  the  tor¬ 
ture  of  a  cruel  operation,  the  event  of 
which  was  uncertain.  Hence  the  phyfi- 
cian  and  furgeon  were  obliged  to  ufe 
hardly  any  thing  but  deficcatives  to  re¬ 
move  the  fungus.  And  thus  the  fungus 
continued  almoft  unaltered  for  three 
whole  months ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
the  fymptoms,  which  at  firft  were  very 
malignant,  were  now  become  very  mild 
and  almoft  removed  :  all  the  animal,  vi¬ 
tal,  and  natural  actions  of  the  body  were 
reftored,  infomuch  that  the  child  grew 
luftier,  and  fpent  his  time  in  play  as 
ufual.  About  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 

month. 
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month,  the  fungus  encreafed  very  much, 
but  was  taken  down  by  fprinkling  on  a 
powder  ex  euphorbio  c?  alumine  ufo  5  but 
within  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours, 
another  fungus  grew  up  to  the  bignefs 
of  a  hen's  egg,  with  an  encreafe  of  all 
the  bad  fymptoms.  In  this  fungus  was 
perceived  a  ftrong  pulfation  of  the  artery, 
and  by  roughly  handling,  it  bled  very  co  - 
pioufly.  In  vain  was  the  reduction  of 
this  luxuriant  fungus  attempted  by  corro- 
fives,  and  therefore  the  furgeon  tied 
a  thread  round  the  narrow  neck  of  the 
tumour ;  but  then  there  arofe  fo  violent 
a  pulfation  in  the  arteries  of  the  fungus, 
that  the  whole  body  of  it  feemed  to  leap 
up.  But  this  method  of  conftridtion  by 
ligature  was  continued,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  the  fungus  dropped  off  with  the 
ligature,  fmelling  intolerably ;  the  remains 
of  the  fungus  appearing  black,  fordid, 
and  quite  corrupted,  afforded  a  lamentable 
fight,  and  was  followed  with  convulfions, 
tremblings,  and  a  palfy  of  one  fide.  Yet 
did  this  corrupt  part  of  the  fungus  fepa- 

rate 
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rate  in  a  few  days  after;  but  then  another 
funetis  of  an  afh  colour  arofe  to  the  fize 
of  a  walnut,  without  giving  any  pain;  and 
a  manifeft  pulfation  was  perceived  in  the 
afteries  difperfed  through  the  fubftance  of 
this  fungus,  which,  emerging  out  of  the 
wound,  feparated  fpontaneoufly  in  a  few 
days,  and  left  a  large  finus  or  cavity  be¬ 
hind,  in  the  fubftance  of  the  brain.  In 
two  days  afterwards,  the  cavity  was  in  one 
night’s  time  filled  with  a  new  fungus ; 
and  in  a  few  days  after,  the  miferable 
child  being  terribly  convulfed  and  dis¬ 
torted  for  two  whole  days,  then  expired  in 
the  fourth  month  after  the  wound  had  been 
received ;  but  all  the  fenfes,  fpeech,  and  rea- 
foning  faculties  continued  even  till  death. 

This  furprififtg  hiftory  teaches  us  that 
fungous  excrefcencies  of  the  brain  are 
vafcular,  dilate  furprifingly  to  a  confider- 
able  bulk,  and  arife  again  very  fuddenly 
even  after  they  have  been  removed.  In. 
the  body  of  this  child,  it  was  obferved 
that  the  cortical  fubftance  of  the  brain  was 

I  quite 
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quite  confumed  in  the  place  wounded, 
and  all  its  furface  was  covered  with  a 
large  quantity  of  matter. 

Large  wounds  of  the  head,  in  which 
there  is  a  fracture  of  the  f^ull  fufficient 
to  difcharge  the  extravafated  humours, 
are  often  lefs  dangerous  than  fmall 
wounds  of  the  head,  where  the  extrava¬ 
fated  humours  are  confined  under  the 
fkull.  Hippocrates ,  enumerating  the  fig  ns 
of  malignity  in  wounds  of  the  head, 
joins  thefe  three  fymptoms  together,  viz. 
a  dimnefs ,  vertigo ,  and  falling  down . 
And  in  another  part  of  his  writings,  he 
admoniflies  us  in  all  confiderable  wounds 
of  the  head  to  afk.  whether  the  patient 
tumbled  down  and  fell  into  a  deep  lleep, 
or  ftupefa&ion ;  for  if  any  thing  of  this 
kind  happened,  the  greater  care  will  be 
required  in  the  cure;  he  then  adds  as  a 
reafon  why  this  queftion  is  neceffary,  not 
that  it  always  denotes  the  brain  to  be 
wounded,  but  becaufe  the  encephalon  is 
then  in  fome  degree  fenfible  of,  or  injured 

by 
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The  dura  mater  firmly  adheres  to  every 
part  of  the  fkull ;  but  then  its  adhefion 
is  found  fo  ftrong  in  the  futures,  that  they 
can  fcarce  force  it  up  by  the  interpoli tion 
of  an  iron  wedge.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  if  the  trepan  was  to  be  applied  upon 
a  future,  the  round  piece  cut  off  from 
the  bone  could  not  be  removed  without 
greatly  lacerating  the  dura  mater,  which 
might  produce  intenfe  pains,  convulfions, 
and  other  malignant  confequences.  Hence, 
by  the  confent  of  all  authors,  the  futures 
fhould  ever  be  avoided,  and  .the  per¬ 
foration  of  the  bones  rather  made  on 
each  fide  the  future  than  on  the  future  it- 
felf. 

A  wound  will  hardly  ever  be  brought 
to  cicatrize  which  has  penetrated  into  the 
frontal  finus. 

Extreme  hot  air  and  freezing  cold  are 
always  highly  pernicious  in  wounds  of 
the  head ;  but  the  temperature  of  the 
fpring  is  moll  ferviceable, 

I  2 
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IN  all  wounds  of  the  thorax  the  firft  en- 
quiry  ought  to  be,  whether  they  have 
penetrated  into  its  cavity  or  not  ?  or  whe¬ 
ther  the  air  ruflies  impetuoufly  through 
the  wound  ;  which  the  furgeon  may  eafily 
know  by  compreffing  or  doling  the  lips 
of  the  wound  with  his  thumb  or  fingers, 
fo,  as  that  no  air  can  enter  or  return  by 
it :  he  then  orders  the  patient  to  infpire 
as  much  air  as  he  well  can,  and  to  retain 
the  infpired  air  in  his  lungs  by  fhutting 
the  larynx ;  and  then  before  the  patient 
breathes  out  the  air,  he  places  a  wax  can¬ 
dle  oppofite  the  wound,  and  fuddenly 
opens  its  lips  ;  if  now  any  air  entered  into 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  it  will  be  forci¬ 
bly  blown  out  through  the  wound,  fo  as 
to  move  the  flame  of  the  wax  candle. 

A  thin  dew  or  moifture  is  continually 
exhaled  every  moment  of  life  from  fmall 
arterial  duds,  which  open  throughout  the 

whole 
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whole  furface  of  the  lungs  and  pleura,  and 
prevent  the  concretion  of  one  with  the 
other.  This  circumftance  is  beautifully 
obferved  by  Hippocrates ,  when  he  fays, 

“  Every  part  of  the  body  which  is  not 
“  folid  or  grown  together,  but  lined  ei- 
ce  ther  with  fkin  or  fleth,  is  hollow  in  a 
u  healthy  ftate,  replenished  with  va- 
“  pours,  but  in  a  morbid  ftate  contains 
“  ichor.”  If  water  injedted  into  the 
mouth  of  a  wound  with  a  fyringe  ex¬ 
cites  a  cough,  and  is  difcharged  through 
the  wind-pipe,  we  may  know  the  wound 
has  entered  the  lungs,  without  penetrating 
into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  ,  / 

The  beft  dreffings  for  wounds  of  the 
thorax  are  flat  pledgets  of  lint,  Ipread 
with  fome  vulnerary  balfam,  or  foft  diges¬ 
tives,  according  to  particular  circum- 
ftances ;  over  thefe  to  apply  a  plaifter  not 
too  tenacious,  and  perforated  with  feve- 
ral  fmall  holes,  applying  at  the  fame  time 
a  convenient  bandage,  if  neceftary;  be¬ 
ing  cautious  however  not  to  comprefs  the 
mouth  of  the  wound  by  the  comprefies 

I  3  and 
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and  bandage,  fo  as  to  hinder  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  extravafated  humours. 

Great  caution  is  neceffary  to  determine 
whether  the  wound  has  penetrated 
into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  ;  for  the  ca¬ 
vity  afcends  much  higher  before  than  be¬ 
hind,  where  it  defcends  lower ;  grofs  er¬ 
rors  have  been  thence  committed,  when, 
thinking  a  wound  to  have  penetrated  the 
thorax,  it  has  in  reality  entered  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen. 

Emphyfematous  fwellings  denote  the 
lungs  to  be  injured;  for  in  that  cafe  the 
blood  flowing  from  the  wounded  blood 
veflels  into  the  air  veffels  of  the  lungs,  by 
mixing  with  the  air  it  will  become  frothy, 
and  therefore  frothy  blood  will  be  coughed 
up  from  the  wind-pipe,  or  elfe  the  fame 
blood  will  run  in  Ipurts  from  the  exter¬ 
nal  wound. 

The  patient’s  lying  eafleft  on  his 
back,  it  being  very  uneafy  for  him 
to  lie  on  the  wounded  fide,  andimpoflible 
for  him  to  lie  on  the  found  fide,  is  a  fymp- 
tom  of  very  great  moment ;  for  the  dia¬ 
phragm 
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phragm  defcending,  or  being  continued 
lower  on  the  back  part  of  the  body,  much 
encreafes  the  capacity  of  the  thorax;  fo 
that  the  blood  extravafated  within  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  thorax  will  naturally  fubfide 
to  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  thorax 
when  the  patient  lies  down;  and  the  back 
part  of  the  diaphragm  will  defcend  more 
eafily,  for  the  middle  of  it  is  tendinous,  to 
which  the  broad  bails  of  the  pericardium 
ftrongly  adheres,  and  therefore  cannot  ea- 
lily  be  depreffed;  from  whenceit  is  evident, 
that  the  extravafated  blood  will  be  lodg¬ 
ed  eafier  in  this  poilure  than  in  any  other. 
But  when  the  patient  lies  on  the  injured 
fide,  the  pofture  of  the  body  will  be  more 
painful,  though  tolerable  ;  but  if  the  pa¬ 
tient  lies  on  the  found  fide,  the  weight 
of  the  extravafated  blood  will  prefs  the 
mediaftinum  and  pericardium  towards  the 
other  fide  of  the  thorax,  whence  its  capa¬ 
city  will  be  diminifhed,  and  the  difficulty 
in  refpiration  encreafed  ;  which  the  pati¬ 
ent  in  this  pofture  no  fooner  perceives, 
but  he  immediately  changes  it,  or  turns 

I  4  him- 
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himfelf  even  again  ft  his  inclination,  to, 
avoid  being:  fuffocated. 

When  we  know  the  feat  of  the  wound, 
and  the  courfe  of  the  wounding  inftru-- 
ment  through  the  parts,  we  can  then 
tell  from  anatomy  whether  or  no  any 
large  artery  or  vein  be  injured.  Thus  the 
larger  trunks  of  the  intercoftal  arteries 
run  near  the  lower  margin  of  the  ribs  ; 
thofe  of  the  internal  mamillary  are 
placed  near  each  fide  of  the  fternum,  at 
about  the  diftance  of  a  finger’s  breadth 
from  that  bone,  behind  the  cartilages  of 
the  ribs  ;  the  large  vena  azygos  is  feated 
on  the  right  fide  of  the  vertebras  of  the 
back,  &c.  From  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  which,  the  wound  is-  determined 
more  or  lefs  dangerous. 

The  diaphragm  afcends  higher  in  the 
right  fide  of  the  thorax ;  therefore  when 
the  paracentefis  of  the  thorax  is  made 
on  the  right  fide,  it  is  ufually  performed 
betwixt  the  third  and  fourth  ribs.  But 
xvhen  on  the  left  fide,  between  the  ■  fe- 
cond  and  third  of  the  fpurious  ribs,  the 
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opening  ought  to  be  next  made  with  a 
knife,  or  fome  cutting  inftrument,  not 
with  a  pointed  one  as  in  the  paracentefis 
of  the  abdomen,  which  is  made  by  a  fteel 
bodkin  included  in  a  filver  canula,  becaufe 
■  there  would  be  great  danger  of  wounding 
the  lungs  by  fuch  a  pundture. 

It  appears  from  phyfiology,  that  it  is 
necefTary  there  fhould  be  no  air  in  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  in  order  for  the 
free  expanfion  of  the  lungs  by  infpiration: 
now  this  difcharge  of  the  air  maybe  pro¬ 
cured  either  by  fudtion,  or  by  the  method 
following,  which  is  the  beft  of  any.  Let 
the  lips  of  the  naked  wound  be  prefled 
together  by  the  fingers  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  that  no  air  can  enter,  and  then  let  the 
patient  draw  in  a  large  quantity  of  air 
into  his  lungs  by  a  deep  and  long  infpira¬ 
tion,  and  let  him  retain  this  air  as  long 
he  is  able  :  now  the  air  thus  retained  be¬ 
ing  rarified  by  the  heat  of  the  parts,  will 
expand  the  lungs,  and  comprefs  the  air 
lodged  betwixt  the  lungs  and  the  pleura. 
If  then  the  lips  of  the  wound  are  open¬ 
ed, 
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ed,  or  drawn  afunder,  a  great  part  of  the 
air  confined  in  the  thorax  will  be  expelled  : 
after  this  the  lips  of  the  wound  are  to  be 
immediately  clofed  again,  before  which 
the  patient  mult  not  expire.  By  repeat¬ 
ing  this  method  feveral  times,  the  whole 
quantity  of  air  may  be  entirely  expelled 
from  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  the 
patient  will  diredtly  perceive,  that  he  can 
breathe  much  more  commodioufiy.  All 
the  air  being  thus  expelled,  let  a  flicking 
plaifter  be  immediately  applied  at  the  in¬ 
flant  when  the  patient  retains  the  infpired 
air  in  his  lungs ;  at  which  time  the  lungs 
being  diftended,  and  contiguous  to  the 
pleura,  will  obftrudt  the  pafiage  of  the  air 
about  to  enter  through  the  wound.  This 
plaifter  is  to  be  continued  upon  the 
parts  for  $  very  considerable  time  ;  and 
when  it  is  neceftary  to  renew  the  dreffings, 
another  flicking  plaifter  of  the  like  kind 
*  is  to  be  applied  with  the  fame  precau¬ 
tions.  And  if  the  feldom  dreffing  of  a 
wound  is  ever  ufeful,  it  muft  be  certainly 
fo  in  thefe  wounds  of  the  thorax. 
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A  LL  wounds  injuring  the  containing 
^  parts  of  the  abdomen  without  di¬ 
viding  the  peritoneum  are  called  not  pe¬ 
netrating,  as  thofe  which  have  perforat¬ 
ed  the  peritoneum  are  faid  to  penetrate 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

Wounds  not  penetrating  the  abdomen 
have  a  circumftance  peculiar  to  them- 
felves,  which,  being  negle&ed,  has  often 
produced  an  ugly  train  of  bad  confe- 
quences ;  for  the  diaphragm  being  de- 
preffed  at  every  inlpiration,  all  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  abdomen  are  thereby  com- 
preffed,  and  again,  in  expiration  they  are 
repreffed  by  the  abdominal  mufcles ; 

whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  contents  of 

* 

the  abdomen  receive  a  continual  preffure 
from  the  diaphragm  and  mufcles  of  the 
abdomen.  If  therefore  the  equality  of 
this  preffure  be  removed  in  any  part,  by 
a  wound  in  the  integuments  extending  al- 
moft  to  the  peritoneum,  that  membrane 

being 
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being  eafily  dilatable,  will  be  extended 
by  the  force  of  refpiration  fo  as  to  form 
a  facculus,  into  which  the  inteflines, 
omentum,  &c.  may  enter,  and  form  an 
hernia,  which  is  no  more  than  a  dilata¬ 
tion  of  the  peritoneum  in  fome  part,  into 
which  the  contained  vifcera  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  may  prolapfe  and  enter ;  for  it  is 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  that  a  hernia  is 
formed  by  a  rupture  of  the  peritoneum, 
but  almoft  conftantly  from  an  expanfion 
of  that  membrane  into  a  facculus,  not- 
withftanding  Celjus  feems  to  have  been  of 
another  opinion  ;  and  we  are  taught  by 
moft  certain  obfervations,  that  ruptures 
may  be  formed  in  any  part  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  where  the  equable  p  re  flu  re  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  peritoneum. 

Narrow  and  deep  wounds  of  the  inte¬ 
guments  eafily  degenerate  into  fiftulas;  and 
therefore  care  muft  be  taken  by  an  artifi¬ 
cial  prefiure,  and  a  proper  pofture  of  the 
patient,  to  prevent  the  confined  humours 
from  forming  finuffes  in  the  panniculus 
adipofus.  But  the  broader  fort  of  wounds 
-  •  '  in 
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in  the  integuments  very  much  endanger 
ruptures  •,  whence  it  will  be  proper  to 
unite  them  by  future,  and  to  fecure  the 
weakened  part  by  an  artificial  application 
of  compreffes  and  bandages,  that  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  abdomen  being  prefled  there 
may  not  dilate  the  peritoneum.  Wounds 
of  the  mefentery,  without  injuring  any 
other  parts,  caufe  the  moft  excruciating 
pains  of  the  abdomen,  and  generally 
prove  fatal  in  two  or  three  days ;  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  probable  that  thefe  fymptoms 
arife  from  the  nerves  of  the  mefentery 
being  injured. 

A  difcharge  of  bile  from  a  wound  of 
the  abdomen  is  a  very  bad  fign. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  no  flench 
(which  is  the  fign  of  incipient  putrefac¬ 
tion)  is  perceptible  any  where  more  than 
in  the  csscum,  colon,  and  re&um ;  but 
never  in  the  fmall  inteftines.  When  the 
feces  therefore  are  difcharged  thro’  the 
wound,  or  when  their  fetid  fmell  emits 
through  it,  we  may  conclude  the  large 
inteftines  to  be  wounded. 
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LL  the  diforders  which  follow  in 


JLjL  confequence  of  contufion  are  redu¬ 
cible  to  three  heads;  from  a  rupture  of  the 
folids,  and  an  extravafation  of  the  fluids,- 
which  deftroy  the  functions  refulting  from 
the  determinate  motion  of  the  juices 
through  the  uninjured  vefiels  ;  from  the 
preflure  of  the  extravafated  humours,  col- 
ledted  infome  natural  or  preternatural  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  body,  and  by  their  bulk  difturb- 
ing  or  aboli  filing  the  functions  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  parts  ;  or,  laftly,  from  the  putrefac¬ 
tion  of  the  flagnating  and  extravafated 
juices,  which  may  acquire  an  acrimony 
fuflicient  to  corrode  and  deftroy  the  cir¬ 
cumjacent  parts. 

When  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere 
on  the  furface  of  the  body  is  either  di~ 
minifhed  or  wholly  removed  from  any  part 
either  by  fudtion,  the  application  of 
cupping  glafles,  or  the  like,  the  blood 
then  rufhes  into  the  veflels  of  the  part 


lefs 
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lefs  prefled,  and  diftends  them,  fo  as  to 
enter  many  of  the  fmaller  dilated  veflels, 
which  did  not  naturally  contain  any  red 
blood  5  and  the  red  parts  being  impacted 
*  in  thefe  veflels,  without  being  able  to  re¬ 
turn,  give  the  appearance  of  a  red,  livid, 
or  often  of  a  blackifh  fpot.  Such  a  fpot 
being  formed  in  any  part  by  fudtion,  the 
part  is  faid  to  be  blood-fhotten ;  but 
when  a  part  being  bruifed  with  a  hammer 
has  its  blood  veflels  fuddenly  compreffed 
by  the  flroke,  the  blood  being  preffed 
forward  into  the  lymphatic  or  ferous 
veflels,  will  change  their  colour  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  very  conflderable  fpot  of  this 
kind.  Blood-fhot  therefore  differs  from 
an  ecchymofis,  inafmuch  as  the  blood 
is  firongly  preffed  into  the  ferous 
veflels  without  any  rupture  in  the  former; 
but  in  an  ecchymofis  the  veflels  being 
ruptured,  the  blood  is  extravafated  into 
the  adjacent  fpaces ;  whence  the  former 
of  thefe  takes  place,  rather  about  the 
circumference  than  in  the  middle  of  the 
contufed  part.  But  it  is  very  evident,  that 

both 
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both  bloocUfhot  and  ecchymofis  may 
both  of  them  follow  after  violent  con¬ 
tufions  ;  whence  they  are  frequently  con¬ 
founded  by  authors  without  diftindtion. 

The  vifcera  contained  in  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax  are  on  all  fides  fecurely  de¬ 
fended  by  the  arched  ribs,  the  fternum, 
and  fpina  dorfi  j  the  abdominal  vifcera 
are  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  contu¬ 
fions,  fince  they  are  for  the  moft  part  co¬ 
vered  only  by  the  foft  integuments  and 
mufcles  of  the  abdomen  and  tho’  the 
fpleen  and  the  largeft  partof  the  liver, 
are  defended  by  the  falfe  ribs,  yet  have 
thefe  vifcera  been  fometimes  fo  violently 
crufhed  by  contufions,  that  death  itfelf 
has  fpeedily  followed  ;  nor  will  this  ap¬ 
pear  wonderful,  if  it  be  confidered  that 
the  fubftance  of  the  liver  and  fpleen  is  fo 
tender,  that,  unlefs  great  caution  be  ufed, 
they  cannot  be  taken  whole  out  of  the 
dead  body ;  hence  it  is,  that  violent 
contufions  of  the  abdomen  fo  ofteti  prove 
fuddenly  fatal. 
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Among  ten  cafes  where  the  breads  are 
fcirrhous  or  cancerous,  nine  of  them  arife 

1 

probably  from  contufions.  If  no  inflam¬ 
mation  nor  any  great  pain  appears  in  the 
contufed  part,  gentle  frictions  are  ex¬ 
tremely  ufeful ;  for  by  this  gentle  agita¬ 
tion,  the  concreted  blood  is  attenuated 
and  divided,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  re¬ 
turning  through  the  fmall  mouths  of  the 
bibulous  veins. 

Recourfe  ought  not  to  behadimmediate- 
ly  to  amputation,  fince  we  find  diforders, 
though  feemingly  altogether  defperate, 
have  fometimes  been  happily  cured  with¬ 
out  it :  therefore,  it  feems  to  be  mod  ad- 
vifeable  always  to  try  every  other  methods 
where  it  may  be  fafely  done  ;  and  we  are 
furnifhed  with  feveral  remedies,  by  which 
the  parts,  tho’  even  mortified,  may  be  fo 
preferved,  that  the  putrefaction  will  not 
eafily  fpread  •>  we  may  fafely  wait  a  few 
days  to  fee  whether  nature  will  attempt  a 
feparation,  or  whether  any  fymptoms  ap¬ 
pear  of  life  returning  again  into  the  part. 
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Of  Fractures, 

CURGEONS  ufually  diftinguifh  frac- 
^  tures  into  three  fpecies,  viz,  fimple, 
compound ,  and  complicated.  A  fimple 
fracture  is  faid  to  be,  when  a  fingle  bone 
is  only  fradtured  in  one  place,  without 
any  considerable  injury  of  the  incumbent 
or  adjacent  parts.  But  when  ftich  a  fradture 
happens  in  any  part  of  the  body,  where 
two  large  bones  lie  clofe  on  each 
other,  as  in  the  cubitus,  if  the  radius 
only  be  fractured,  without  injuring  the 
ulna,  that  fpecies  of  fradture  is  then 
termed  incomplete  by  fome  furgeons  :  be  - 
caufe  the  fituation  of  the  parts  is  not 
then  much  difturbed,  and  the  limb  re¬ 


tains  its  proper  length  ;  but  when  the 
ulna  and  radius  are  both  fradtured  toge¬ 
ther,  or  the  tibia  and  fibula  in  the  leg, 
they  then  call  the  fradture  complete,  or 
even  compound;  though  it  would  feetn 
that  a  fradture  may  be  termed  com¬ 
pound. 
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pound,  where  a  Angle  bone  only  is  frac¬ 
tured  in  feveral  places.  But  when  a  frac¬ 
ture  of  one  or  more  bones  is  alfo  attended 
with  fymptoms  that  require  a  diftind 
treatment,  fuch  as  a  wound,  ulcer,  &c. 
it  is  then  termed  complicated,  becaufe  a 
particular  regard  mu  ft  be  then  had  to 
thofe  concomittant  diforders,  during  the 
cure  of  the  fradure. 

A  fradure  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh-bone,  near  the  hip  is  feldom  cura¬ 
ble,  without  leaving  fome  defed  in  the 
motion  of  the  limb  ;  but  when  the  fame 
bone  is  fradured  in  the  middle,  or  to¬ 
wards  the  knee,  there  are  much  greater 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  happy  cure.  This 
feems  to  follow,  becaufe  the  higher  the 
fradure  of  the  femur,  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  mufcles  draw  up  the  lower  part 
of  the  bone  ;  and  as  thofe  mufcles  are 
very  ftrong,  they  require  a  very  forcible 
extenfion,  in  order  to  reduce  the  frac¬ 
tures,  which  are  then  alfo  very  difficultly 
kept  in  contad, 

K  2 
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The  mod  difagreeable  accidents  that 
ufually  happen  in  confequence  of  fradtures 
feldom  proceed  from  the  injury  of  the 
bone  itfelf,  but  from  the  injuiy  offered  to 
the  adjacent  foft  parts,  which  are  com- 
prefled  or  wounded  by  the  fradtured  bone. 

That  kind  of  fradlure  is  of  all  the 
bed,  which  is  termed  tranfverfe  or  ra- 
phanoide  ;  efpecially  if  the  fragments  as 
yet  fuflain  each  other,  and  are  not  quite 
difplaced.  But  the  cure  of  an  oblique 
fradlure  is  much  more  difficult;  becaufe 
in  that  cafe  the  fragments  do  not  mutually 
fuftain  each  other,  and  they  are  very  ea- 
fily  difplaced  or  removed  from  their  coh- 
tadts  by  the  contradtion  of  the  mufcles 
fadened  to  the  bones ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  fe- 
cure  the  parts  fo  by  bandage,  as  that  the 
fragments  (hall  continue  in  their  proper 
places  after  they  have  been  reduced.  Cel- 
fus  very  judicioufly  obferved  this.  “  Of 
«  thefe  fradlures,  the  mod  tolerable  is 
c£  the  Ample  and  tranfverfe,  but  it  is 
“  worfe  when  the  fradlure  is  oblique,  and 

“  when  there  are  fragments  ;  and  the 

word 
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cc  word  of  all,  when  thofe  fragments  are 
<c  ffiarp  pointed. 

Hi  Id  aims  fays,  that  the  confolidation  of 
fraCtured  bones  fucceeds  very  difficultly 
in  women  with  child  ;  for  nature  being 
fully  employed  in  forming  and  perfecting 
the  fastus,  in  a  manner  negleCts  to  form 
a  callus. 


<  Of  Luxations . 

A  Luxation  has  by  cuftom  been  reftrain- 
ed  to  fignify  only  the  difplacing 
bones  from  their  articulation  where  they 
naturally  refided.  /Egmeta  gives  an  ex¬ 
cellent  definition  of  it.  “  It  is,  fays  he, 
“  the  flipping  out  of  the  head  of  a  bone 
“  from  its  proper  cavity,  into  feme  im- 
“  proper  place,  whence  the  voluntary 
“  motion  thereof  is  obftrudtedf’ 

•  1 

There  is  a  threefold  humour  in 
the  cavities  of  the  joints,  the  univerfally 
perfpiring  vapours,  the  medullary  oil,  and 
the  mucilage  feparated  by  the  glands 
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there  fealed  ;  from  all  which,  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  arifes  that  lubricating  liniment, 
which  being  attenuated  by  the  warmth 
and  mutual  attrition  of  the  bones,  is  re¬ 
turned,  or  abforbed  in  the  fame  quantity 
in  which  it  was  fent  into  the  joint :  but 
if  the  return  or  abforption  of  this  lini¬ 
ment  be  impeded  or  diminifhed,  by  any 
caufe,  the  fecerning  and  expulfive  caufes 
ftill  remaining,  the  liniment  will  be 
then  fo  accumulated  as  to  diftend  and 
weaken  the  ligamentary  capfule  of  the 
joint ;  whence  the  prolapfion  of  the  ar¬ 
ticulated  head  of  the  bone  from  its  pro¬ 
per  cavity  may  eafily  arife. 

The  chief  iigns  of  a  luxation  are  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  tumour  from  the  head  of  the 
bone  being  difplaced  into  fome  other  part 
with  an  unufual  cavity  in  the  place  where 
the  head  of  the  bone  was  naturally  feated. 
But  that  the  diagnofis  may  be  more  cer¬ 
tain,  both  thefe  figns  fhould  be  prefent^ 
for  either  of  them  alone  is  often  found 
fallacious. 

Reft 
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Reft  is  always  neceftary  to  reftore  the 
ftrength  of  the  over-ftrained  ligaments, 
or  to  procure  an  union  of  them  if  they 
are  broken ;  but  care  mu  ft  be  taken  not 
to  let  the  ligaments  become  rigid  by  too 
long  a  reft,  nor  to  give  rife  to  an 
ancylofis  by  an  accumulation  of  the 
mucilage  of  the  joint,  which  may  become 
infpiflated  for  want  of  motion.  Hence 
it  is  advifeable  to  gently  move,  and  rub 
the  joint,  for  fome  days  after  it  has  been 
diflocated,  provided  all  the  pains  are 
abated,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  an  in¬ 
flammation,  as  Hippocrates  very  carefully 
remarks,  in  treating  of  the  cure  of  a 
luxation  of  the  humerus.  And  Cefus  ob¬ 
serves,  that  this  caution  ought  moreefpe- 
cially  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  a  difloca- 
tion  of  the  elbow  :  “  The  dreflings  are  to 
“  be  fpeedily  and  often  removed,  the  part 
“  is  to  be  well  fomented  with  warm  wa- 
<l  ter,  and  to  be  rubbed  for  a  confiderable 
“  time  with  oil,  fait,  and  nitre ;  for  a 
“  callus  is  fooner  formed  in  the  cubitus 
u  than  in  any  other  joint,  whether  it 
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€*  remain  difplaced,  or  reduced  to  its 
proper  fituation.  And  if  it  fhould 
“  grow  by  too  long  reft,  the  flexibility  of 
u  the  joint  will  be  afterwards  deftroyed.” 


Of  Inflammation . 

THERE  are  two  concurring  caufes, 
which  together  conftitute  the  na¬ 
ture  or  exiftenceof  inflammation,  namely 
obftrudtion,  with  an  encreafed  velocity  of 
the  blood  flowing  into  the  obftrufted 
veflels,*  for  the  blood  ftagnates  in  an 
inflammation,  and  cannot  pafs  through 
the  fm  all  eft.  veflels,  even  though  it  be 
urged  forward  by  the  impulfe  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  blood. 

A  true  phlegmon  is  almoft  conftantly 
feated  in  the  fmalleft  fanguiferous  arte¬ 
ries,  or  elfe  in  the  ferous  arteries  dilated - 
In  the  blood  there  is  always  a  tendency 
towards  concretion,  which  is  the  ftronger 
in  proportion  to  the  ftronger  attion  of 

the 
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the  veftels  upon  their  contained  blood ; 
for  the  blood  of  ftrong  men  taken  from 
a  vein  immediately  congeals,  and  after 
ftanding  a  while  at  reft,  exhibits  much 
cruor  or  craflamentum,  and  but  little  fe¬ 
rum  :  the  contrary  of  all  which  wc  ob~ 
ferve  in  the  blood  of  a  weak  girl.  But 
all  this  depends  on  the  more  orlefs  pow¬ 
erful  adtion  of  the  veftels  upon  their  con¬ 
tained  blood.  But  by  an  encreafed  mo¬ 
tion,  the  adtion  of  the  veftels  in  a  piven 

o 

time  is  more  frequently  and  firongly  re¬ 
peated  upon  the  contained  fluids,  by 
which  means  they  acquire  a  greater  con- 
denfation  or  compadtnefs.  Beftdes  this* 
by  an  encreafed  motion  the  moft  fluid 
parts  are  diflipated,  becaufe  a  greater 
quantity  of  blood  is  applied  in  a  given 
time  to  the  organs,  which  from  thence  fe- 
parate  and  difcharge  the  thinner  juices  : 
and  from  hence  again  the  tendency  of 
the  blood  to  concretion  will  be  augment¬ 
ed.  Add  to  this,  that  an  encreafed  mo¬ 
tion  is  followed  by  an  encreafe  of  heat ; 
from  whence  likewife  the  blood  may  be 

fo 
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fo  infpiffated,  that  it  can  no  Ion** 
ger  pafs  through  the  narrow  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  fmaller  arteries.  And  there¬ 
fore  in  acute  difeafes,  when  the  heat  is 
much  encreafed,  the  injured  function  of 
the  brain  and  the  difficulty  of  refpiration 
immediately  denote  that  there  is  fuch  an 
infpiffation  of  the  blood,  that  it  can  no 
longer  pafs  freely  through  the  narrowed* 
paffages  of  the  fmaller  arteries  in  thefe 
yifcera. 

The  faliva  does  not  concrete  with  the 
heat  of  boiling  water;  hence  it  appears 
to  be  thinner  than  the  ferum  of  the 
blood.  A  copious  difcharge  by  fpitting 
will  therefore  drain  off  a  great  part  of 
the  thinner  juices  in  the  body,  which  the 
blood  being  deprived  of,  is  rendered  by 
that  means  lefs  pervious  or  fluid.  Thofe 
who  by  an  ill  cuftom  or  an  abufe  of  tobac¬ 
co,  daily  difcharge  great  quantities  of 
their  faliva,  are  for  that  reafon  fo  often 
afflidted  with  the  worft  kinds  of  obftruc^ 
tions  in  their  abdominal  vifcera. 


The 
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The  feat  of  a  true  phlegmon  is  moil 
generally  in  the  membrana  adipofa. 

An  eryfipelas  and  a  phlegmon  differ 
only  in  the  magnitude  of  the  obftrudting 
particles;  for  in  a  phlegmon  the  red  part 
of  the  blood  is  accumulated  in  the  ob¬ 
truded  and  diftended  vefTels ;  but  in  an 
eryfipelas,  the  ierum  of  the  blood,  mixed 
with  a  little  cruor,  becomes  impervious 
in  the  fame  manner :  befides,  the  feat  of 
a  phlegmon  is  chiefly  ^as  was  find  before^ 
in  the  membrana  adipofa,  whereas  an 
eryfipelas  invades  either  the  external  in¬ 
teguments  Qi  the  body,  or  the  internal 
membranous  parts:  the  dilating  vefTels 
admitting  a  larger  quantity  of  the  red 
blood,  and  fpreading  the  diforder  into 
the  adipofe  membrane,  may  change  an 
eryfipelas  into  a  phlegmon. 

An  inflammation  feated  in  the  fmalleft 
lymphatick  arteries  we  call  an  adema  cal¬ 
lidum*  In  this  cafe  there  will  always  be 
danger,  the  thin  lymph  of  the  blood  ac¬ 
quiring  fuch  a  cohefive  difpofition,  as 
may  render  it  impervious  and  apt  to  ob- 

ftrudl 
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ftrudt  its  fmall  veffels ;  from  whence  the 
functions  of  the  brain  more  efpeci- 
ally  may  be  difturbed,  as  they  depend  on 
a  free  circulation  of  the  finer  humours 
through  the  fmalleft  arteries,  whether 
this  diforder  be  originally  formed  either 
in  the  encephalon,  or  by  a  tranflation  from 
fome  external  part  inwards.  If  this  dif¬ 
order  is  violent,  the  fmalleft  veffels  being 
deftroyed  may  incline  the  parts  to  a  hid¬ 
den  gangrene. 

Two  caufes  are  obferved  to  occur  in 
every  inflammation  feated  in  any  feries  of 
the  arteries  ;  namely,  an  impervioufnefs 
of  the  fluids,  occafioned  by  a  narrownefs 
of  the  veffels,  or  a  concretion  of  the 
particles  ;  or  elfe  from  an  error  loci ,  and 
the  propelled  humours  being  at  the  fame 
time  urged  forwards  with  an  encreafed 
velocity  into  the  impervious  veffels  by  the 
vis  vitce  adling  behind  them.  If  thefe 
concur,  an  inflammation  is  prefent  $  but 
if  there  is  only  an  impervioufnefs  of  the 
fluid,  it  affords  the  idea  of  an  obftruc- 
tion  5  *  which  laft  is  therefore  the  predif- 
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difpofing  or  proegumenal  caufe  of  inflam¬ 
mation,  while  the  procatartick  or  accef- 
fory  caufe  is  the  encreafed  motion  urging 
on  the  back  of  the  obftrudtion.  But 
while  thefe  caufes  a<ft,  certain  changes 
are  produced  in  the  enflamed  part,  which 
being  obferved,  afford  the  true  diagnofis 
of  a  prefent  inflammation. 

Our  blood  when  at  reft  feparates  into 
two  parts,  the  one  a  red  concrete,  and 
the  other  a  watry  ferum,  in  which  the 
red  part  fwims  :  but  there  are  two  caufes 
in  the  body  which  prevent  this  concre¬ 
tion  namely,  a  continual  motion,  and  the 
interpofition  of  a  thinner  fluid  betwixt 
the  red  globules,  by  which  they  are  re¬ 
moved  from  their  mutual  contacts. 

\ 

We  perceive  pain  in  an  inflamed  part, 
which  w^as  not  there  before,  becaufe  the 
blood  thrown  into  the  obftru&ed  arteries 
by  the  force  of  the  heart,  will  fpend 
all  its  force  in  removing  the  fides  and  ex¬ 
tremities  of  thofe  arteries ;  and  from  thence 
the  fides  of  the  arteries  will  recede  farther 
from  their  axis  and  when  the  force  of 

the 
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the  heart  ceafes,  they  will  return  or  con¬ 
tradi  again  with  fo  much  a  greater  force* 
in  proportion  as  they  were  more  didended. 
The  pulfe  will  be  therefore  thus  encreafed 
in  the  inflamed  part,  and  being  raifed  in 
ftrength  and  velocity  beyond  its  natural 
adlion,  it  will  be  very  didindtly  per¬ 
ceived. 

Third,  heat,  watchings,  &c.  do  not 
always  attend  every  inflammation,  but 
only  when  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  has 
acquired  fuch  an  inflammatory  fpiflitude, 
that  it  cannot  pafs  through  the  fmalleft 
vefieis. 

A  phlegmon  is  a  red  tumour,  tenfe 
and  diining,  with  a  pricking  pain,  heat,  . 
and  pulfation,  accompanied  with  a  fever, 
either  in  the  whole,  or  at  lead  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  body. 

An  encreafed  motion  of  the  humours 
is  not  only  prejudicial,  inafmuch  as  it 
may  break  the  continuity  of  the  ob- 
drudled  veffels,  but  alfo  as  it  com¬ 
pacts  the  obdrudled  particles  together 
with  a  greater  force.  But  to  difperfe  an 
4  in- 
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inflammation,  it  is  required  to  refolve 
the  obftrudting  concrete  into  thofe  fmall 
particles,  by  whofe  combination  the  ob- 
ftrudtion  is  formed  :  but  the  more  the 
thinner  humours  are  exprefled  which 
prevent  the  mutual  contacts  of  the  grof- 
fer  particles,  fo  much  the  more  ftrongly 
will  thefe  laft  be  united  and  prefted  to¬ 
gether,  the  more  firmly  will  they  cohere, 
and  the  more  difficult  will  it  be  to  dif- 
folve  them  again.  Hence  it  appears  why 
the  moft  ikilful  phyficians  defpair  of  a 
refutation  in  a  pleurify  and  fuch  like 
other  difeafes,  in  which  a  moft  violent 
fever  has  attended  for  above  twelve  hours 
time,  and  rather  direcft  all  their  curative 
intentions  to  promote  the  conco&ion  and 
excretion  of  the  inflammatory  matter. 

When  the  moft  fluid  parts  of  the  blood 
are  diffipated  in  the  beginning  of  acute 
difeafes,  either  by  fweats,  diarrhoea,  or 
any  other  evacuation,  there  is  always 
great  danger  of  a  fatal  event  :  for  the 
grofleft  particles  of  the  blood  are  not  pre¬ 
vented  from  concreting  or  touching  each 

other 
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other  but  by  the  interpofition  of  thd 
more  thin  humours. 

A  fuppuration  is  that  falutary  effort  of 
nature,  by  which  file  feparates  every 
thing  which  is  become  unfit  for  receiving 
the  vital  circulation  from  the  other  found 
and  living  parts. 

When  the  influx  of  the  vital  fluid  into 
the  arteries  and  its  return  thro’  the  veins  is 
from  any  caufe  deftroyed  in  fome  foft  part 
of  the  body,  it  occafions  the  death  of  that 
part;  which  from  its  beginning  to  its  for¬ 
mation  is  termed  a  gangrene.  This  man¬ 
ner  therefore  of  terminating  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  differs  from  a  fuppuration,  inafmuch 
as  all  the  motion  of  the  humours  is  en¬ 
tirely  deftroyed  in  the  affedted  part,  by  a 
fudden  rupture  of  its  fmall  veflels;  where¬ 
as  in  a  fuppuration,  the  obftrufted  extre¬ 
mities  only  of  thofe  veflels  are  gradually 
feparated,  by  the  motion  of  the  vital  hu¬ 
mours  prefling  on  from  behind. 

Any  very  fharp  fubftance  or  liquor  ap¬ 
plied  externally  to  the  body,  whether 
it  be  acid,  alcaline,  or  of  any  other  fpe- 

cies  of  acrimony  will  caufe  a  gangrene. 

All 
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Ail  inflammations  are  dangerous  when 
attended  with  a  violent  fever.  A  fudden 
ceflation  from  pain  in  violent  inflammatio 
ons  give  great  room  to  fufpeCt  a  gangrene. 
The  mod  intenfe  cold  will  intirely  im¬ 
pede  the  circulation  of  the  humours  by 
congealing  them,  and  by  contracting  the 
veflels;  whence  a  fudden  mortification  of 
a  part  often  happens  in  confequence  of  a 
fe  v e re  froft :  b u  t  wh e  n  t h  e  vis  vita  i s  c ap  abl  e 
of  removing  the  cbftruClions  in  the  be¬ 
numbed  part,  then  an  intenfe  heat  arifes 
from  an  attrition  of  the  more  condenfed 
humours  through  their  contracted  veffels ; 
which  laft:  is  a  thing  frequently  experienc¬ 
ed  by  thofe  who  have  been  rubbing  their 
hands  with  fnow,  when  the  uneafy  fenfa- 
tion  of  cold  is  foon  followed  by  an  intenfe 
heat.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the 
application  of  cold  things  to  an  in¬ 
flamed  part  mult  be  prejudicial;  inafmuch 
as  they  totally  interrupt  the  circulation, 
or  inafmuch  as  they  excite  a  more  intenfe 
Jieat  afterwards  in  the  parts  which  are 
already  too  hot,  But  fometimes  the  ap- 
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plication  of  cold  things  may  be  ferviee- 
able,  when  the  groffer  parts  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  have  entered  the  fmaller  vefiels  by 
an  error  loci ,  as  thefe  vefiels,  being  con¬ 
tracted  by  the  cold,  may  repel  the  mat¬ 
ter  back  into  the  larger  branches; 
and  this  more  efpecially  when  the  difor- 
der  is  feated  in  the  thinner  fluids, 
fince  the  red  part  of  the  blood  imme¬ 
diately  congeals  in  cold  water,  but  the 
ferum  and  thinner  lymph  does  not.  But 
it  is  eafily-  apparent  that  no  good  can  be 
expedted  from  the  application  of  cold 
things,  when  the  diforder  is  recent,  and 
at  the  fame  time  mild  ;  for  if  the  obftr  lift¬ 
ing  matter  of  the  inflammation  be  fo  im¬ 
pacted  in  the  fmalleft  extremities  of  the 
veffels  as  to  be  quite  flag  nan  t,  it  will 

rather  increafe  the  diforder.  The  ufe 
♦ 

of  revulfions  in  difeafes  is  confirmed 
bv  daily  experience,  as  well  as  by  reafon  ; 
for  lb  foon  as  the  re  lift  a  nee  to  the  blood's 
motion  is  either  diminifhed,  or  totally 
removed  in  any  part  of  the  body,  it  im¬ 
mediately  flows,  or  is  derived  into  that 

part 
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part  with  a  greater  velocity*  I  hus  it 
an  artery,  even  but  of  a  mocieiate  fize3 
be  divided,  all  the  blood  will  flow  thro* 
that  veffel  which  does  not  refill.  When 
all  the  veffels  and  vifcera  of  the  abdomen 
are  fuddenly  freed  from  a  conliderable 
preflure  by  the  birth  of  an  infant,  all 
the  blood  is  frequently  derived  into  thole 
veffels  fo  forcibly,  that  unlefs  the  flaccid 
veffels  and  vifcera  be  compreffed  by  fwa- 
thing  with  a  roller,  the  child-oed  woman 
may  fuddenly  perilh  in  a  fatal  fyncope  tor 
want  of  the  blood’s  due  preflure  in  the 
veffels  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum. 
The  fame  thing  alfo  happens  if  the  ab¬ 
domen  is  not  fivathed,  when  all  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  di (charged  at  once  by  paracentefis 
in  a  dropfy.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that 
by  diminifhing  the  reliflance  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  the  blood  will  be  derived 
thither  more  forcibly  and  plentifully.  But 
the  fulnefs  of  the  veffels,  and  the  ftrength 
of  their  coats,  refill  the  impulfe  of  the 
blood  from  the  heart,  which  are  impe¬ 
diments  to  their  dilatation ;  and  there- 

L  a  fer§ 
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fore  every  thing  which  leflens  the  fulnefs 
of  the  velfels,  or  occafions  their  fides  to 
yield  more  eafily  to  the  diftending  blood, 
will  derive  the  humours  more  powerfully 
and  copioufiy  into  that  part.  If  again 
we  confider,  that  the  blood  propelled  by 
the  heart  is  fent  partly  upwards  to  the 
head,  and  fuperior  parts  of  the  trunk, 
and  partly  downward  to  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremities  and  vifcera,  it  will  appear 
‘evident,  that  by  diminifhing  the  re¬ 
finance  of  the  lower  veflels,  or  by  eva¬ 
cuating  them,  the  quantity  and  impulfe 
of  the  blood  will  then  be  derived  more 
towards  the  inferior  parts,  and  driven 
back  from  the  upper.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  poffible  to  make  a  revulfion  of 
the  arterial  blood  from  an  inflamed  part 
to  any  other ;  efpecially  when  the  part, 
towards  which  the  revulfion  is  made,  re¬ 
ceives  its  blood  from  the  fame  common 
trunks  or  larger  arteries. 

A  cool  air  conduces  much  to  mode¬ 
rate  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  But  a  dry  air  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred 
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ferred,  caeleris  paribus ,  before  a  moift  air, 
which  laft,  if  cold,  may  cool  the  blood 
too  much. 

The  more  firm  and  elaftic  the  veffels 
are  which  have  been  diftended  by  an  in¬ 
flammation,  the  fooner  do  they  return 
to  their  former  fhapes  and  dimenfions ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  more  time  is  re¬ 
quired  to  reftore  the  ftrength  of  the  vef- 
fels  in  proportion  as  the  inflammation  is 
feated  in  a  1  effer  feries  of  them. 

A  refolution  only  can  be  properly  call¬ 
ed  a  complete  cure  of  an  inflammation, 
which  it  removes  without  inducing  any 
other  diforder ;  whereas  the  other  ways 
of  terminating  an  inflammation  cannot 
be  faid  to  make  a  complete  cure,  fince 
they  introduce  an  abfcefs  or  fcirrhus, 
even  though  they  remove  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  5  for  in  this  cafe  there  is  another 
diforder  introduced,  which  will  require 
its  particular  cure,  before  the  parts  can 
be  reftored  to  their  healthy  flate.  But 
when  an  inflammation  terminates  in  a 
gangrene,  or  a  fphacelus,  it  does  not 

L  3  then 
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then  conduce  to  a  cure,  but  the  death  of 
the  parts. 

'  -  -  .  ■  «  '  -  ■  *  ■  ■■  ■-  ^ 

Of  Abfcejfes  and  Fifulas. 

¥Nflammation  is  moft  undoubt-* 
edly  beft  cured  by  refolution.  So 
long  as  the  material  caufe  of  a  difeafe 
continues  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to  either 
continue  or  increafe  the  diftemper*  it  is 
termed  crude ;  but  when  it  has  been  fo 
altered  by  the  remaining  vis  vita,  its 
own  natural  difpofltion,  or  the  ufe  of  pro¬ 
per  remedies,  fo  as  to  be  lefs  remote 
from  the  laws  of  health,  and  to  produce 
lefs  disturbance  in  the  functions  of  the 
body,  it  is  then  faid  to  be  concocted . 
Crudity  is  known  by  the  intenfity  or  in¬ 
creafe  of  all  the  fymptoms,  but  matura¬ 
tion  by  the  remiffion  of  them. 

The  maturation  of  all  crude  inflam¬ 
matory  matter  into  concodted  pus,  muft 
be  performed  by  the  remaining  vis 
vita ;  for  4  when  that  is  languid  or 

defective,  no  matter  is  formed ;  and 

there- 
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^atxtioxt  Hippocrates  reckoned  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  drynefs  in  an  nicer,  either  before 
or  in  a  difeafe,  among  the  figas  of  death. 
It  is  alfo  from  a  weaknefs  of  the  vital 
powers,  that  the  fpitting  is  diminifhed, 
or  even  frequently  quite  ceafes  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  a  pulmonary  confumption ; 
but  the  vis  vitcB  is  eftimated  by  the  force 
of  the  circulating  humours  through  the 
vefTels ;  and  as  the  obftrudled  ends  of 
the  veffels  with  their  impervious  contain¬ 
ed  matter,  are  to  be  feparated  by  the  im- 
pulfe  of  the  humours  acting  from  behind, 
it  is  evident  that  this  reparation  will  be 
fooner  performed,  if  the  ftrength  and 
fwiftnefs  of  the  blood’s  motion  is  in¬ 
creased  through  the  veffels  of  the  part  to 
be  fuppurated ;  for  then  the  circulating 
fluid  will  ftrike  more  frequently  and 
ftrongly,  in  a  given  time,  againfl:  the 
obftrudied  ends  of  the  veffels, ,  and  fepa- 

rate  them  fooner  from  their  cohefion. 

* 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  too  great  a 
velocity  of  the  humours  fuddenly  ex¬ 
cites  a  rupture  in  the  veffels,  and  does 

L  4  not 
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not  procure  a  gradual  reparation  of  theif 
ends,  in  which  cafe  a  gangrene  follows  in- 
fiead  of  a  mild  fuppuration.  When  clean 
and  laudable  matter  is  too  long  confined  in 
an  abfcefs,  it  lofes  its  undtuofity  and  bal- 
famick  thicknefs,  by  which  it  almoft 
refembles  the  cream  of  milk,  and  is 
changed  into  a  thin  ichor  ;  but  this  great 
tenuity,  arifing  from  putrefaftion,  is  al¬ 
ways  accompanied  with  a  greater  acri¬ 
mony  ,  the  whole  internal  furface,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  cavity  in  which  the  attenu¬ 
ated  and  acrid  matter  is  confined,  will 
be  continually  macerated  and  corroded 
by  the  {harp  ichor ;  the  ends  of  the 
fmall  veffels  will  be  diflolved,  and 
their  extravafated  humours  acquire  the 
fame  kind  of  corruption,  fo  that  the 
fides  of  the  containing  cavity  being  con¬ 
tinually  eroded,  the  finus  of  the  abfcefs 
will  be  always  increafing,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  enlarged  by  the  humours 
derived  thither  from  the  eroded  veffels. 

I  have  feen,  for  want  of  difcharging 

the  matter  which  was  formed  by  a  fup- 

puration 
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puration  of  the  parotid  gland,  that  it  has 
made  itfelf  a  paflage  downward  through 
the  panniculus  adipofus  of  the  neck  to  the 
ftioulder,  arm,  and  even  to  the  bending 
of  the  elbow,  infomuch,  that  the  lip-a- 
ments  which  conned:  the  articulation 
of  the  elbow  were  fo  corrupted,  as 
to  produce  an  incurable  anchylo- 
fas.  An  abfcefs  was  formed  after  a 
deep  inflammation  round  the  articulation 
of  the  femur ;  and  as  the  pus  con¬ 
cealed  under  the  large  mufcles  could  not 

be  evacuated,  it  defcended  and  formed 

\ 

a  finuous  ulcer,  running  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  thigh  and  leg, 
whence  the  robufl:  youth  was  deflroyed 
by  a  purulent  cacochymia,  after  fuffering 
the  moft  tedious  afflidion,  and  trying  all 
means  to  no  purpofe.  If  now  we  farther 
confider,  that  this  matter  collected  in  the 
cellular  membrane  attenuated  by  the 
warmth  and  ftagnation,  often  lies 
under  ftrong  mufcles,  it  is  very  evi¬ 
dent,  that  being  prefled  by  the  motion 
thofe  mufcles,  it  may  be  propelled 

through 
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through  all  the  adjacent  parts,  and  by 
that  means  produce  finuffes  and  fiftulae 
of  the  word:  kind,  more  efpecially 
when  the  matter  lodging  in  the  tunica 
adipoftiy  infinuates  itfelf  betwixt  the 
mufcles  themfelves.  Now  as  the  tunica 
adipofa  is  of  a  greater  thicknefs,  or  as 
there  are  a  greater  number  of  ftrata 
of  mufcles  lying  over  each  other  above 
the  fuppuration,  fo  much  the  worfe  fi- 
nuffes  may  be  formed  by  the  too  long 
confined  pus.  And  hence  it  is  that 
fuch  troublefome  fiftulse  and  finuffes  are 
fometimes  obferved  in  the  abdomen,  by 
reafon  of  the  great  quantity  of  fat, 
feated  and  interpofed  betwixt  the  feveral 
ilrata  of  the  abdominal  mufcles. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  body  in  which 
there  are  worfe  fi fluke  and  finuffes  form¬ 
ed,  by  matter  being  too  long  confined, 
than  about  the  intejlinum  return:  for  as  the 
groffefl  faeces  muff  pafs  through  that  intef- 
tinein  orderfor  their  difcharge,  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  that  it  fhould  be  capable  of  an  eafy 

dilatation  every  way;  and  therefore  there 

is 
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is  a  large  quantity  of  foft  fat  placed  all 
round  this  inteftine,  into  which  the  con¬ 
fined  matter,  which  has  been  too  long 
retained  in  an  abfcefs,  may  penetrate  and 
form  finuffes  :  if  now  the  return  itfelf  is 
alfo  corroded,  the  matter  may  fpread  it¬ 
felf  through  the  cellular  membrane,  and 
mucilaginous  cryptas,  &c.  of  that  in- 
teftine,  fo  as  to  produce  mod  tedious 
maladies,  which  are  ftill  much  encreafed 
by  the  fotilnefs  of  the  inteftinal  faeces 
which  are  to  pafs  this  way, 

A  fftula  differs  from  a  /inns,  in  that  it 
is  narrower  and  generally  of  a  longer 
ftanding,  having  its  orifice  and  internal 
furface  frequently  covered  with  a  callus. 

They  are  generally  feated  in  the  pan - 
tiiculus %  adipofus ;  it  being  not  only  conti¬ 
nued  round  the  mufcles  and  tendons,  but 
alfo  inferted  betwixt  the  fubdivifions 
of  the  mufcles  into  their  leffer  portions, 
even  as  far  as  the  eye  can  trace  them. 
From  whence  it  is  evident,  that  finuffes 
and  fiflulae  may  often  turn  and  wind  in 
a  furprifing  manner,  and  often  penetrate 

to 
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to  a  very  great  depth  from  their  opening, 
as  has  been  frequently  obferved  by  fur- 
geons  of  the  moft  eminent  pra&ice  and 
knowledge. 

The  cure  of  all  fiftulas  and  finufles  re¬ 
quires  in  general,  1.  That  a  free  paflage 
be  procured  to  the  matter,  and  to  prevent 
its  long  ftagnation,  fo  as  to  corrupt  in 
the  finus  or  fiftula.  2.  To  cleanfe  or 
deterge  the  internal  furface  of  the  cavity 
of  the  finus  or  fiftula,  and  to  reduce  it 
to  the  ftate  of  a  clean  wound.  3.  To 
bring  the  feparated  parts,  now  clean, 
into  contaft,  and  retain  them  fo  as  they 
may  grow  to  each  other. 

If  the  orifice  of  the  finus  or  fiftula  is 
fo  placed,  that  the  humours  contained  in 
its  cavity  cannot  difcharge  themfelves  by 
their  own  weight,  the  cure  is  always 
difficult ;  for  they  will  be  accumulated, 
and  increafe  the  preternatural  cavity. 

The  inje&ion  of  deterfives  are  only 
ferviceable,  as  they  remove  the  fordes, 
and  confume  the  callofity  of  a  fiftula;  but 
after  the  parts  have  been  depurated,  they 

,  will 
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will  be  rather  injurious  by  preventing 
their  union ;  the  whole  internal  furface 
may  be  known  to  be  clean,  if  it  dis¬ 
charges  a  white,  fmooth,  and  uniform 
matter,  without  any  fanies  or  ichor,  and 
without  any  fetid  fmell. 

If  we  confider  the  fituation  of  the  in¬ 
guinal  and  fubaxillary  glands,  they  will 
appear  to  be  well  adapted  to  receive  an 
afflux  of  humours,  which  ought  to  be 
difcharged  from  tl\e  whole  habit ;  for  they 
are  placed  in  the  very  foft  adipofe  mem¬ 
brane,  almoft  free  from  all  mufcular 
compreffion,  having  very  large  arteries, 
veins,  and  nervous  trunks  near  them, 
from  which  they  receive  their  branches. 
But  thefe  glands  have  fo  great  a  com¬ 
merce  or  confent  with  the  other  bran¬ 
ches  of  thefe  herves,  that  when  they  are 
injured,  thefe  glands  are  often'  immedi¬ 
ately  inflamed  and  fwelled.  Thus  have 
I  frequently  feen  a  very  painful  parony¬ 
chia  produce  a  fudden  tumour  in  the 
axilla,  even  though  the  diforder  was 
feated  in  the  end  of  the  finger.  When  a 

woman 
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woman  unfortunately  run  a  needle  up 
under  her  nail,  fo  as  to  injure  the  ner¬ 
vous  fubftance  which  is  there  feated, 
with  the  moil  acute  pain,  I  was  furprifed 
to  find  that  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
there  was  a  confiderable  tumour  in  the 
armpit  of  the  fame  fide* 


Of  a  Gangrene  and  Sphacelus . 

CO  long  as  the  foft  parts  only  are  in  a 
^  dying  ftate,  or  are  actually  dead,  the 
cafe  is  called  a  gangrene ,  which  ha*s  its 
feat  principally  in  th z  panniculus  adipofus  ^ 
but  when  the  mufcles,  the  tendons,  the 
ligaments,  the  periofteum,  or  the  bones 
themfelves,  are  abfolutely  mortified,  then 
the  cafe  is  termed  a  fphacelus „  The  caufe 
which  produces  either  of  them,  is,  ne- 
verthelefs,  ftill  the  fame,  namely,  what¬ 
ever  takes  away  or  deftroys  the  influx, 
efflux,  fecretion,  and  excretion  of  the 
humours  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

It  is  frequently  a  difficult  matter  to 

determine  about  the  exiflence  of  a  fpha- 

/  celusj 
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celus j  for  the  panniculus  adipofus,  if  vio¬ 
lently  inflamed,  oft  becomes  immenfely 
thick,  even  in  thofe  places  where  there 
is  very  little  fat ;  as,  for  inftance,  in  the 
back  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  in  the 
fingers  and  toes.  If  now  a  gangrene 
feizes  on  thofe  parts,  the  inftrument  may 
be  thruft  down  very  deep,  without  any 
fenfe  of  pain.  The  panniculus  adipojus 
alfo  when  diftended,  and  confined  with¬ 
in  a  whole  fkin,  may  fo  comprefs  the 
parts  underneath  it,  as  to  take  off  from 
the  quicknefs  of  feeling,  or  even  to  make 
them  infenfible,  though  as  yet  they  may 
not  be  quite  dead,  but  capable  of  revi- 
ving  again  upon  the  removal  of  the  pref¬ 
ibre;  fo  that  we  cannot  concludes  that 
there  is  an  actual  fphacelation,  unlefs  we 
be  very  fure,  by  the  deepeft  punftures 
or  fcarifications,  that  no  pain  can  poffi- 
bly  be  produced  :  for  if  there  be  any  life 
remaining  in  the  parts  which  lie  under 
the  panniculus  adipofus  when  gangrened, 
we  may  reafonably  expect  a  reparation  of 
the  part  corrupted. 
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All  fkilful  furgeons  very  juftly  fufpeCt’ 
the  fwift  progrefs  of  the  increafing  dif* 
order,  and  more  efpecially  if  the  gan** 
grene  has  arofe  from  internal  caufes, 
without  any  external  injury. 

The  winter  feafon  is  moil  prejudicial 
to  gangrenes  proceeding  from  the  mo^ 
tionlefs  ftate  of  old  age ;  and  the  fummer 
heat  mofl  noxious,  when  the  like  difor*- 
ders  follow  after  violent  inflammations., 
or  the  putrefaction  of  humours,  and  more 
efpecially  if  the  conflitution  of  the  air 
be  at  the  fame  time  both  hot  and  moifL 

A  gangrene  of  all  the  vifcera  is  not  al* 
ways  abfolutely  mortal ;  for  if  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  a  folid  and  membranaceous  fub- 
itance,  as  the  inteftines  for  inftance, 
where  the  feparation  of  the  gangrenous 
corrupted  parts,  from  the  parts  that  are 
found,  be  not  only  poffible,  but  capable 
of  being  conveyed  out  of  the  body,  the 
patient  (hall  frequently  recover,  of  which 
many  inftances  may  be  met  with  in 
practice. 

If  after  violent  inflammations,  or  any 
remarkable  hurt  of  the  bladder,  by 
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tvounds,  dilacerations  in  drawing  out  a 
ftone,  &c.  a  gangrene  follows,  the  event 
is  always  very  bad ;  partly  from  the 
fharpnefs  of  the  urines  which,  as  it  is 
continually  falling  upon  the  part  thus 
affeCted,  mud  increafe  the  putrefaction 
already,  formed,  and  partly  from  the 
large  quantity  of  nerves  difperfed  over 
the  bladder,  by  which  means  the  brain 
and  the  whole  nervous  tyftem  is  fur- 
prifingly  affedted. 

If  in  an  acute  difeafe,  either  the  hu¬ 
mours,  when  grown  impervious  from 
their  inflammatory  denflty,  or  adhering 
by  an  error  loci  in  veflels  which  do  not 
belong  to  them,  fo  obftruCt  the  very  ten¬ 
der  veffels  of  the  brain,  whereon  life 
and  being  depend,  as  to  take  away  all 
vital  influx  or  efflux,  the  confequence 
xvill  be  fudden  death  •  nor  can  fcarce 
any  fenfible  defeCt  be  poffibly  difcovered, 
as  the  parts  are  too  (mail  to  fall  under 
the  notice  of  our  fenfes :  neither  is  it  a 
matter  of  importance,  whether  the  diff 
temper  firft  feized  on  thefe  parts,  or  the 
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inflammation  originally  begun  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  was  tranfiated  to 
the  brain.  Thus  a  pain  in  the  thigh  in 
a  continual  fever,  which  has  fuddenly 
disappeared,  was  Succeeded  by  a  phrenitis, 
which  carried  off  the  patient  in  three  days. 

As  this  diforder  frequently  arifes  from 
the  fcurvy,  ’tis  ufual  to  wafh  the  mouth 
often  with  Spirit  of  fcurvy  grafs,  treacle, 
and  Such  like  medicines ;  but  thefe  are 
almoft  always  differviceable.  If  the  cafe 
be  flight,  and  in  its  earlieft  ftage,  (which 
is  known  by  the  rednefs,  heat,  and  pain, 
and  no  fetid  Smell)  fal  ammoniac,  or 
nitre,  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  adding  to  it  a  little  vinegar  or 
lemon  juice,  will  be  very  beneficial, 
whether  ufed  as  a  gargle,  or  by  dipping 
Soft  linen  rags  into  it,  and  gently  apply¬ 
ing  them  to  the  part  affe&ed.  'Tis  a 
wrong  cuftom,  which  has  prevailed  among 
Surgeons,  to  dip  a  Sponge  in  a  mixture  of 
this  kind  and  rub  it  roughly  againfl:  the 
parts  for  this  is  conftantly  prejudicial, 
both  as  it  increafes  the  pain,  and  deftroys 
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the  tender  parts.  Bat  in  cafe  the  difeafe 
begins  to  Ipread,  and  the  parts  grow 
ietid,  thefe  remedies  will  prove  infuffi- 
cient;  and  we  mull  endeavour  to  fubdue 
the  putrefadtion  with  fea  fait.  Twenty 
drops  of  this  fpirit,  mixed  with  half  an 
ounce  of  honey  of  roles,  gently  rubbed 
over  the  part  affedted  feveral  times  in  a 
day,  will  anfwer  very  well,  and  if  the 
putrefadtion  be  very  great,  encreafe  the 
quantity  of  fpirit  of  fea  fait :  the  fpirit 
of  fea  fait  even  alone,  without  any  other 
mixture,  may  be  applied  with  good  fuc- 
cefs  when  the  cafe  is  very  bad;  for  it  will 
prefently  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  gan¬ 
grene,  and  the  gangrenous  efchar  will 
be  feparated  from  the  living  parts. 

I  have  never  known  this  applica¬ 
tion  to  fail  me,  except  where  the  gums 
being  entirely  putrified,  the  jaw  bone 
has  been  affedled,  for  then  I  could  not 
prevent  its  becoming  carious;  but  it  will 
certainly  anfwer  our  intentions,  in  radi¬ 
cally  removing  the  gangrene  of  the  foft 
parts  in  the  infide  of  the  mouth, 
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•* 

When  this  diforder  affects  the  lips,  we 
have  ftill  fomething  more  to  fear  :  for 
when  the  integument  is  eroded,  which 
covers  the  foft  fubflance  of  the  lips,  the 
nervous  papillae  are  oft  expanded  to  an 
immenfe  bulk,  when  freed  from  this  con¬ 
finement,  and  degenerate  into  a  very  bad 
fungous  cancer.  Or  if  the  membrane, 
which  lines  the  infide  of  the  noftrils,  be 
corrupted,  the  bones  will  be  laid  bare, 
and  as  they  are  very  tender,  they  will  not 
admit  of  an  exfoliation,  but  conftantly 
grow  carious  and  fall  off.  If  a  gangrene, 
therefore,  feizes  on  thefe  parts,  it  muff 
be  evidently  very  difficult  to  cure. 

It  is  fcarce  ever  known  that  a  fpon- 
taneous  gangrene,  happening  in  the 
toe  of  aged  perfons,  admitted  of  a 
cure. 

A  gangrene  is  produced  in  dropfical 
people,  either  becaufe  the  water  that  is 
collected  by  prefling  upon  the  parts  ex- 
ting  uiihes  all  motion  in  them,  or  becaufe 
when  it  is  grown  putrid  or  fharp,  it 
erodes  the  parts  that  are  contiguous  *  in 
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both  which  cafes  there  are  little  grounds 
for  hope  :  for  if  the  waters  remain, 
the  diforder  will  be  increafed,  as  the 
fame  caufes  which  produced  the  gangrene 
will  ftill  continue  to  aft.  And  if  bv  any 

J  J 

means  they  are  drawn  off,  the  parts  be¬ 
ing  grown  flaccid,  and  well  nigh  tabid, 
and  no  longer  fuftained  by  the  uniform. 
prelTure  of  the  fluid,  wherein  they  were 
fleeped,  will  run  together,  the  veflels 
will  burfl,  and  the  death  of  the  part 
affefted,  and  of  the  whole  corporeal 
fyftem,  will  be  accelerated. 

In  confumptive  people  alfo,  who  al¬ 
ready  labour  under  an  atrophy,  from  a 
purulent  ftate  of  the  blood,  and  which 
commonly  ends  in  a  very  putrid  diarrhoea 
that  carries  them  off ;  ’tis  very  plain 
there  can  be  no  hope  of  recovery,  if 
once  a  gangrene  feizes  upon  any  part  of 
the  body  ,*  for  the  vital  ftrength  is  con¬ 
tinually  decreaflng,  and  the  nature  of  all 
the  humours  daily  growing  more  acri¬ 
monious,  fo  that  neither  the  feparation  of 
what  is  corrupted,  nor  the  reftoration  of 
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what  is  left  can  here  poffibly  be  ob- 
tained. 

It  is  one  of  the  worfh  fymptoms  in  a 
gangrene  or  fphacelus  that  has  feized 
upon  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  to 
have  any  figns  of  a  difordered  brain. 

In  all  difeafes,  in  which  the  circulatory 
motion  of  the  blood  is  increafed,  a  dry- 
nefs  arifes  from  the  exhalation  of  the 
thinned;  juices ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
in  languid  or  chronical  difeafes,  the  body 
becomes  turgid  and  fwelled  with  accu¬ 
mulated  humours,  from  the  too  great 
flow nefs  and  weaknefs  cf  the  circulation. 

Scarifications  of  the  gangrenous  parts 
form,  as  it  were,  outlets,  by  which  the 
corrupted  humours  may  be  expelled  from 
within,  and  a  paffage  given  to  thofe  re¬ 
medies  which  correct  the  prefent  putre¬ 
faction,  and  prevent  the  future. 

Cupping  glalTes  have  alfo  a  very  good 
effect  when  applied  to  the  living  parts, 
which  are  near  to  the  gangrenous,  in 
order  to  increafe  the  quantity  and  im¬ 
petus  of  the  vital  humours  flowing  thi- 
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ther  ;  and  thus  alfo  the  fibres,  which 
conned:  the  gangrenous  with  the  found 
parts,  are  at  the  fame  time  diffolved,  fo 
as  to  procure  a  feparation  of  them. 

Daily  experience  evinces  that  the  flefh 
of  animals  may  be  as  well  preferved  from 
putrefadion  by  vinegar  as  by  fait.  In 
the  mean  time  vinegar  has  this  good  qua¬ 
lity  over  fait,  that  it  does  not  fo  much 
harden  the  fibres  or  veffels,  nor  coagulate 
the  juices,  but  rather  diifolves  or  atte¬ 
nuates  the  blood. 


Of  Burns . 

THE  heat  of  the  human  body  feldom 
exceeds  the  ninety-fixth  degree  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  even  in  the 
firongeft  men;  but  when  the  heat  of 
the  body  afcends  above  the  hundredth 
degree  in  difeafes,  the  blood  and  its  ferum 
then  begin  to  be  difpofed  to  coagulation; 
but  if  the  degree  of  heat  in  the  body  is 
equal  to  the  hundred  and  twentieth  de- 
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gree  of  the  thermometer,  the  ferum  of 
the  blood  coagulates.  Heat  therefore 
raifed  to  fo  great  a  degree  changes  the 
difpofition  of  our  juices,  though  the  fo- 
lid  parts  do  not  as  yet  feem  to  be  much 
injured  by  it.  But  when  the  heat 
is  raifed  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water, 
which  is  ufually  about  two  hundred  and 
twelve  degrees,  then  the  folid  parts  are 
injured,  many  of  them  being  diffolved. 

Water  applied  to  a  fierce  fire,  hardly 
heats  beyond  the  two  hundred  and  four¬ 
teenth  degree,  and  when  once  the  water 
has  acquired  this  degree  of  heat,  it  can¬ 
not  be  heated  to  any  greater  degree,  how¬ 
ever  much  the  fire  be  encreafed  beneath 
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the  water.  But  oil  olive,  and  linfeed 
oil,  or  the  like  oils  expreffed  from  feeds 
or  fruits,  caufe  the  mercury  to  afcend  in 
the  thermometer  to  the  fix  hundredth 
degree  when  they  boil ;  whence  we  ob- 
ferve  a  great  difference  in  the  effeds 
produced  when  any  part  is  burned,  by 
the  application  of  boiling  water  or  fcald- 
jng  oil. ‘—And  boiling  pitch  is  ftill  more 
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dangerous  than  oil,  becaufe  by  Its  tena¬ 
city  it  very  firmly  adheres  to  the  fkin, 
whereas  oil  much  fooner  runs  off. 

It  is  a  conflant  obfervation  that  when 
boiling  water  falls  upon  any  part,  it  ge¬ 
nerally  excites  a  gangrene  in  the  place 
where  it  firft  touched  $  whereas  the  red 
of  the  parts  are  lefs  burnt  over  which 
the  water  paifes  fucceffively  after  the 
former. 

If  any  part  of  the  body  be  burnt  by 
adtual  fire,  by  gunpowder,  boiling  oil, 
or  any  other  violent  caufe,  the  efchar 
will  be  fo  thick  and  hard,  as  very  often 
to  require  deep  fcarifications,  in  order  to 
fet  them  at  liberty  from  the  adjacent 
found  or  living  parts:  only  the  mod 
emollient  ointments  can  be  in  that  cafe 
ferviceable,  with  cataplafms  and  fomen¬ 
tations  of  the  like  nature ;  and  all  de- 
ficcative  or  adringent  applications  will 
be  prejudicial.  Even  fpirits  of  wine, 
which  is  much  recommended  by  Syden¬ 
ham  and  others  for  the  cure  of  all  burns, 
will,  in  this  cafe,  not  only  harden  the 
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elchars,  but  alfo  retard  the  cure,  and 
frequently  augment  all  the  bad  lymptoms. 


Of  a  Scirrhus  and  Cancer . 

LL  fcirrhi  are  attended  with  hard-» 


X  jL  nefs,  without  pain,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Galen ,  even' the  word  and  mod  in-» 
curable  fpecies  pf  them  are  infenlible. 

A  fcirrhus  may  often  arife  after  in¬ 
flammatory  difeafes  in  parts  which  are 
not  glandular,  when  by  frequent  bleed¬ 
ings,  the  vital  powers  are  fo  much  weak¬ 
ened,  that  the  impulfe  of  the  vital  hu¬ 
mours  is  not  fufficient  to  remove  the  ob- 
ftrudling  particles  impacted  into  the  nar¬ 
row  extremities  of  the  converging  vefl* 
fels,  nor  yet  is  it  able  to  feparate  them 
by  a  mild  fuppuration.  Hence  perhaps 
it  is  that  we  fo  often  find  the  lungs  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  pleura,  and  in  part  render¬ 
ed  fcirrhous  after  a  pleurify;  for  the  mem¬ 
branous  parts  have  been  obferved  to  de¬ 
generate  furprifingly  in  this  manner* 
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after  violent  inflammations  in  them  not 
well  cured. 

A  fcirrhus  arifes  from  no  caufe  more 
frequently  than  from  venereal  buboes 
tending  to  fuppuration,and  opened  before 
they  are  brought  to  maturation :  or  elfe 
from  a  too  fudden  healing  up  of  the  ulcer 
left  after  fuch  a  bubo. 

A  Icirrhus  may  remain  a  long  time  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  body  without  injury, 
unlefs  the  adjacent  veflels  be  much  com- 
prefled  by  it;  but  if  once  the  old  fcirrhous 
matter,  either  naturally,  or  by  an  im¬ 
prudent  management,  be  put  into  mo¬ 
tion,  it  foon  degenerates  into  a  horrid 
cancer. 

Out  of  twenty  women  affl  idled  with 
cancers,  fifteen  of  them  are  troubled 
with  the  diforder  betwixt  the  forty-fifth 
and  fiftieth  year  of  their  age,  or  if  in 
younger  perfonages,  their  ufual  menftrual 
difcharges  were  certainly  fupprefled. 

In  order  to  move  the  voluntary  muf- 
cles,  a  free  commerce  is  neceflary  thro* 
the  nerves  betwixt  the  brain  and  muf- 
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cles  s  if,  therefore,  the  nerve  which  leads 
to  a  mufcle  is  compreffed  in  any  part  of 
its  courfe  from  the  brain  by  a  fcirrhous 
tumour,  that  mufcle  will  become  para¬ 
lytic.  If  now  a  large  trunk  of  nerves 
leading  to  fome  particular  part  of  the 
body  is  compreffed  by  fuch  a  caufe,  a 
perfect  palfy  will  follow  in  that  member. 

If  we  confider  the  nature  of  a  fcirrhus, 
it  will  bp  fufficiently  evident  that  many 
bad  confequeitees  may  arife  from  it,  if 
the  humours  are  excited  into  motion 
thro’  the  circumjacent  veffels,  from  what-* 
ever  caufe  that  increafed  motion  may  be 
produced  ;  for  in  a  fcirrhus  the  congeal¬ 
ed  or  infpiffated  matter  is  collected  either 
in  the  cells,  or  in  the  complicated  vafcu- 
Sar  fabrick  of  the  gland,  which  may  be 
therefore  looked  Nupon  as  a  dead  part : 
but  the  velTels  filled  with  this  impervious 
matter,  or  the  follicles  diftended  with 
the  fame,  have  other  found  or  living 
ypflels  difperfed  through  their  membranes, 
which  veffels  being  compreffed  or  ob~ 
flrudted  by  the  concreted  or  fcirrhous 
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matter,  will  render  the  paffage  of  the 
humours  through  them  more  difficult  > 
for  though  the  humours  were  able  to 
pafs  through  them  with  a  gentle  motion, 
yet  when  the  celerity  of  the  circulation 
is  increafed,  as,  for  inftance,  by  a  fever, 
thofe  veffels  compreffed  on  all  fides  by 
the  fcirrhus  cannot  be  dilated,  though  at 
the  fame  time  there  is  a  greater  quantity 
of  juices  to  pafs  through  them  :  hence 
follows  an  obftrudlion,  and  from  the 
force  of  the  increafed  motion  of  the 
humours  an  inflammation.  For  as  a 
confiderable  heat  mult  follow,  from  the 
violent  attrition  in  the  compreffed  veffels, 
a  putrefadlion  will  of  confequence  foon 
follow  in  the  concreted  matter  of  the 
fcirrhus,  with  all  thofe  diforders  which 
are  the  confequences  of  a  cancer. 

While  a  fcirrhus  is  lodged  in  a  part  of 
the  body,  there  muff  be  extreme  danger 
of  its  degenerating  into  a  worfe  diforder, 
fince  all  thofe  caufes,  which  are  fufficient 
to  change  an  indolent  fcirrhus  into  a  ma¬ 
lignant  cancer,  cannot  be  avoided  by  any 
art  or  prudence. 
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The  fcirrhous  part  may  be  expofed, 
in  perfons  of  a  good  habit  of  body,  to 
the  vapours  of  warm  water  twice  a  day, 
and  then  to  ufe  gentle  fridtions,  apply¬ 
ing  afterwards  an  aromatic  plaider,  more 
efpecially  compounded  of  the  ferulaceous 
gums,  and  thofe  of  galbanum,  fagape- 
num,  ammoniacum,  &c.  Fomenta¬ 
tions  and  cataplafms  formed  of  the  fame 
ingredients  may  be  alfo  ufed  for  the  fame 
intentions ;  by  this  method  continued  for 
feveral  months,  I  with  pleafure  recolledt 
feveral  recent  fcirrhi  of  the  breads  hap¬ 
pily  cured.  I  have  like  wife  feen  much 
fervice  from  a  folution  of  fapo  Veneti  in 
milk,  which  being  reduced  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  thin  poultice,  and  laid  on  a 
fponge,  was  applied  to  the  fcirrhous  part, 
and  fecured  by  applying  over  it  a  hog’s 
bladder  oiled. 

Galen  very  judly  obferves,  that  a  fcir- 
rhus  becomes  fofter  by  the  ufe  of  relax¬ 
ing  medicines,  but  does  not  decreafe, 
whereas  they  are  confiderably  diminifhed 
in  bulk,  by  the  application  of  fuch  re¬ 
medies 
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medies  as  have  vinegar  in  their  compo- 
fion  ;  and  he  therefore  recommends  the 
alternate  ufe  of  both. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  internal 
medicine,  or  any  of  greater  efficacy  in 
the  cure  of  fcirrhi  than  vinegar,  fatu- 
rated  with  pure  alcaline  fait ;  or,  if  to  a 
pint  of  Rheniffi  wine  be  added  half  an 
ounce  of  the  fal  card .  benediffi.  or  of  bean 
ftalks,  &c.  taking  half  an  ounce  of  this 
mixture  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Mercury  is  often  found  ferviceable  for 
refolving  fcirrhous  tumours,  as  well 
by  external,  as  by  internal  applica- 
tion ;  but  then  it  mull  only  be  in  a  be¬ 
nign  and  incipient  fcirrhus;  for  when 
the  concreted  matter  is  compadted  almoffc 
into  a  ftony  hardnefs,  and  the  fcirrhus 
begins  to  be  malignant,  no  relief  can  be 
expedted  from  the  ufe  of  the  ftrongeffc 
mercurial  preparations,  nor  even  from  a 
mercurial  falivation  itfelf ;  but  rather 
that  all  things  will  be  rendered  worfe, 
and  the  motion  of  the  humours  being 
increafed  by  thefe  remedies,  a  fcirrhus 

v  {l'  \  will  . 
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will  be  the  fooner  changed  into  a  cancer 
by  thefe  means. 

Large  lcirrhi  very  rarely  continue 
long  in  the  breads  in  an  irrefolveable 
date,  before  they  infedt  the  fubaxillary 
glands  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  fcirrhus  fhould  never  be  pulled 
imprudently  while  it  is  feparating;  for  the 
tendon  by  that  means  made  upon  the 
nerves,  will  not  only  excite  the  mod  fe- 
vere  pain,  but  it  may  fometimes  even 
produce  fatal  convulftons  even  a  confider- 
able  time  after  the  operation  has  been 
performed.  Equal  care  ought  alfo  to  be 
taken  not  to  irritate  the  furface  of  the 
crude  wound  with  acrid  dypticks  or  the 
like,  which  powerfully  coagulate  the 
blood ;  for  the  grumes  of  concreted 
blood  lodged  in  the  divided  veins,,  may 
pads  inward  through  thofe  diverging  vef- 
fels  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  where  they 
may  give  rife  to  a  polypus.  But  feraped 
lint  prefled  upon  the  part  with  a  fuitable 
bandage,  will  be  generally  fufiicient  to 
anfwer  that  intention  $  the  puff-ball* 
4  fungus. 
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fungus,  boviffa,  or  puff-ball,  is  likewife 
of  good  ufe  to  fupprefs  the  bleeding. 
The  impoffibility  of  refolving  a  fcirrhus 
may  be  known  From  its  age,  the  colour 
of  the  integuments  being  changed  into  a 
red,  purple,  or  livid,  together  with  its 
ftony  hardnefs,  and  the  roughriefs  or  in¬ 
equality  of  the  furface  of  the  tumour. 
But  when  to  all  thefe  an  itching  is  alfo 
joined,  there  is  much  greater  danger  that 
the  fcirrhus  may,  in  a  Abort  time,  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  cancer;  for  then  the  concreted 
parts  of  the  fcirrhus  begin  to  be  put  in 
motion,  and  gently  diflended  by  the 
nerves  difperfed  through  its  fubftance, 
from  whence  an  agreeable  titillation  fol¬ 
lows,  and  at  length  a  troublefome 
itching.*— If  a  pain  enfues  foon  upon 
this  itching,  the  danger  is  ftill  the 
greater.  When  mercurials  are  applied 
to  a  fcirrhus,  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
avoid  a  falivation,  which  might  be  un¬ 
expectedly  raifed,  and  would  always  be 
prejudicial  in  this  cafe,  fince  the  motion 
of  the  humours  would  be  increafed  by 
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that  means,  without  a  poffibility  of  re- 
folving  the  fcirrhous  concretion;  and  the 
acrimony  of  the  humours  being  thereby 
farther  increafed,  a  fcirrhus  would  con- 
fequently  quickly  degenerate  into  a  can¬ 
cer.  Pain  is  the  diftinguifhing  fign  of  a 
cancer. 

So  long  as  the  integuments  of  a  can¬ 
cer  are  not  yet  eroded,  but  that  it  re¬ 
mains  as  yet  confined  in  its  proper 
integuments,  it  is  faid  to  be  an 
occult  cancer;  but  when  it  is  in  fuch 
a  flate  of  malignity  as  to  corrode  the 
integuments,  and  difcharge  a  fames  or 
foul  matter,  it  is  then  termed  an  open 
or  ulcerated  cancer. 

Of  all  pains  that  is  the  worft  which* 
feels  to  the  patient  like  adtual  fire  burn¬ 
ing  within  the  fcirrhus  ;  for  then  the  in¬ 
teguments  of  the  occult  cancer  are  gra¬ 
dually  diftended  by  the  increafing  of  its» 
bulk,  and  eroded  by  its  greater  acri¬ 
mony. 

Galen  very  juffiy  ob ferves,  that  pu¬ 
trefacti  on  arifes.  from  two  caufes ;  ei- 
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llier  from  a  weaknefs  of  the  concoftive 
faculty*  which  is  not  capable  of  per- 
forminga  better  change  in  the  humours, 
during  their  flate  of  patrefcence,  or 
elfe  from  the  great  malignity  of  the  hu¬ 
mours,  which  cannot  be  conquered  by 
the  concoftive  faculty,  however  flrong 
it  may  be.  Now  both  thefe  caufes  con¬ 
cur  in  a  cancer;  for  the  efficacy  of  the  vital 
blood  and  humours,  upon  which  Galen's. 
concodtive  faculty  depends,  is  here  little 
or  nothing,  or  at  mofl  but  very 
weak,  whereas  the  malignity  of  the 
matter  to  be  overcome  by  this  weak  fa¬ 
culty  is  very  great.  They  therefore  de¬ 
lude  the  unfortunate  patient  with  falfe 
hopes,  who  affert  that  the  matter  of  a 
cancer  may  be  brought  to  refolution  and 
fuppuration,  and  reduced  into  pus  by 
boafted  arcana. 

Cancers  of  the  uterus,  efpecially  when 
they  are  ulcerated,  are  incurable. 
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fays,  that  in  anw  femoris  he* 


had  feen  the  fides  in  the  middle  of 


the  bone,  before  any  of  the  lamellee  were 
parted  off,  five  times  thicker  than  in  the 
head  of  the  fame  bone.  But  in  a  like 
os  femoris •,  which  I  have  by  me  curioufly 
prepared,  the  fides  in  the  middle  are  at 


leaft  twenty  times  thicker  than  the 


thin  boney  covering,  with  which  the 
head  of  the  bone,  the  bigger  trochanter , 
and  the  lower  part  of  it  that  is  articu- 

■v&  _  * 

lated  with  the  tibia,  are  inverted.  Hence 
It  is  evident,  why  the  parts  of  the 
bone,  which  lie  near  the  joints,  are 
moft  frequently  fubjedt  to  the  like  dif¬ 
eafes  with  the  fofter  parts :  and  for  the 
fame  reafon  much  worfe  confequences 
are  apprehended  in  fradtures,  if  they 
happen  in  the  broader  part  of  the  bone 


nearer  the  joints,  on  account  of  the  many 


veffelsthat  are  injured,  and  the  effufionand 
corruption,  of  the  liquids* 


The 
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The  medullary  oil  contained  in  the 
veficles,  which  are  found  in  the  cellular 
part  of  the  bones,  feems  to  have  a  two¬ 
fold  ufe,  viz.  to  lubricate  the  joints,  and 
to  diffufe  itfelf  between  the  lamellas,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  bones  from  becoming 
too  dry.  For  which  reafon,  if  either  thro* 
difeafes,  or  old  age,  this  oil  Should 
chance  to  fail,  the  joints  are  moved  with 
difficulty  and  grow  apt  to  crackle ;  and 
the  bones,  being  no  longer  lubricated  by 
it,  become  more  liable  to  be  broken  by 
every  flight  injury. 

The  ufe  of  the  interna;!  periofteum  of 
the  bones  feems  to  be.,  not  only  to  con¬ 
vey  the  arterial  veflels  into  the  medullary 
veficles,  and  receive  the  veins  returning 
thence,  but  alfo  to  fupply  the  bone  itfelf 
with  life  and  nourishment,  by  the  veflels 
which  it  tranfmits  into  the  fubftance  of 
the  bone,  and  likewife  receives  from 
thence.  And  does  not  this  feem  con¬ 
formable  to  fome  furprifing  obfervations 
which  have  occurred  in  difeafes  of  the 
bones  ?  Rnyfch  has  given  the  defcription 
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and  figure  of  a  curious  bone  in  the  arm, 
which  contained  within  its  cavity  a  boney 
pipe,  fo  intirely  feparated  from  the  ex-* 
ternal  fubltance  of  the  bone,  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  moved  any  way.  In 
this  cafe  it  feems  not  at  all  improbable 
that  the  internal  part  of  the  bone, 
which  more  immediately  receives  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  internal  perlofteum,  was  af¬ 
fected  with  fome  d border,  that  had  its 
firft  rife  in  the  internal  perlofteum,  and 
that  from  thence  the  internal  hollow  part 
of  the  bone  feceded  from  the  external 
part  that  was  left  behind. 

Du  V erney  has  proved  that  there  are 
nerves  in  thd  marrow.  He  plainly  dif- 
CQvered  a  nerve  paffing  to  the  marrow 
with  an  artery  and  a  vein  through  the 
fiibftance  of  the  bone,  and  obferved  that 
thefe  three  vefibls  are  all  included  in  one 
common  fheath,  which  is  a  production 
of  the  periofceum.  Befides,  he  has  de- 
monftrated  by  manifeft  experiments,  that 
the  marrow  is  fenfible  of  pain.  Por  in 
the  hofpitals,  upon  reviewing  the  dref- 

fings 
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fings  after  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  he 
frequently  ordered  his  afliftants  to  prels 
fomething  again  ft  the  marrow  as  it  lay 
expofed,  and  the  patient  always  exprefled 
a  ftrong  fenfe  of  pain.  And  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  concerning  this,  he  cut 
off  the  leg  of  a  living  animal  before 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Paris,  and  after  waiting  a  while,  till  the 
cruel  pain  which  attended  the  operation 
was  over,  he  thruft  a  probe  into  the  mar¬ 
row,  and  immediately  the  animal  ex- 
prefled  a  fenfe  of  the  mod  exquifite  pain. 
This  experiment  he  tried  frequently,  and 
with  repeated  fuccefs.  Whatever  im¬ 
pedes  the  motion  of  the  medullary  oil, 
will  caufe  its  ftagnation.  All  oleaginous 
fubftances,  however  mild,  are  fponta- 
neoufly  dilpofed  to  become  exceedingly 
acrimonious,  fame  fooner,  others  later. 
The  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  which  is  fo 
extremely  mild  when  frefh  drawn,  will 
in  the  fummer  time  turn  fo  acrid  within 
a  few  days,  as  to  feel  hot  in  the  mouth 
while  it  is  fwallowed  down.  Butter 

N  4  likewife 
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likewife  is  apt  to  turn  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  though  not  altogether  fo  fpeedily. 
A  caries  is  the  worft  malady  to  which 
the  hones  are  fubjedt,  and  indicates  an 
almoft  total  corruption  or  erofion  of  them; 
flighter  diforders  of  the  bones  are  ufbally 
cured  by  exfoliation,  the  corrupted  la¬ 
in  elte  feparating  from  each  other  :  a  caries, 
never  can,  but  muft  be  removed  by  in- 
cifion  or  cauftick,  till  you  come  to  the 
found  parts. 

There  is  no  queftion  but  that  the 
marrow  may  be  injured  by  violent  con- 
tufions  and  fradtures  of  the  bones.  But 
when,  without  any  external  injury,  the 
medullary  oil  becomes  corrupted  from  an 
inward  caufe,  then  the  difeafe  is  gene¬ 
rally  termed  a  fpina  vent  of  a  ;  which  dif¬ 
eafe  was  firft  defcribed  by  the  famous 
Arabian  phyfician  Rhazes ,  and  fo  named5 
becaufe  it  confifted  in  a  corroiion  and  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  bone,  and  attended  with 
acute  pain  and  fwelling.— But  when 
a  corruption  of  the  bone,  beginning  ex¬ 
ternally,  fpreads  inwards,  even  tho* 
it  fhould  infedt  the  marrow*  we  fhall 
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ftill  call  it  a  caries  of  the  bone.  This 
corruption  of  the  bone,  which  owes  its 
rife  to  the  medullary  fubftance  being  firft 
affected,  is  no  where  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  ancient  Greek  writers.  It  is  great¬ 
ly  to  be  lamented,  that  this  diforder  is 
frequently  negle&ed  fo  long,  that  the 
bone  is  entirely  corrupted,  and  the 
tumour  begins  to  appear  in  the  flefli 
and  mufcles :  for  which  reafon  great  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  endeavour  at  a  difco- 
very  as  much  as  poflible,  in  the  firft 
beginning.  5Tis  plain,  indeed,  that 
this  muft  be  extremely  difficult,  if  we 
confider  how  deep  this  difeafe  lies 
within  the  bones.  The  following  ob- 
fervations,  however,  may  affift  us  great¬ 
ly  in  the  inveftigation  of  it.  If  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  known  to  labour  under  fuch  an 
ill  habit,  as  by  experience  we  find  is 
moft  frequently  apt  to  affetft  the  bones ; 
fuch,  for  inftance,  as  the  venereal  difeafe, 
the  fcurvy,  and  the  rickets  in  younger 
perfons,  which  laft  diftemper  often  gives 
room  to  fufpefl:  a  latent  venereal  taint; 

from 
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from  thefe  particulars  we  may  know, 
that  the  caufes  which  predifpofe  to  this 
diftemper,  do  adually  fubfift  in  the  body. 
But  we  have  fcarce  any  other  diftinr- 
guifhing  fign  of  the  prefence  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  .except  that  of  an  obftinate,  ex>- 
ceffive  pain,  which  lies  very  deep,  and 
as  the  patients  ufually  exprefs  it,  is  fixed 
in  the  bone,  attended  with  a  gnawing 
pain.  This  pain  is  farther  increafed  by 
the  warmth  of  the  bed,  by  violent  ex<- 
ercife,  or  the  free  ufe  of  wine  or  cordials; 
and  yet  though  the  part  affeded  be  pref¬ 
led  or  rubbed  ever  fo  hard,  no  increafe 
of  pain  £hall  follow  upon  it ;  and  we 
xnay  the  lefs  wonder  at  it,  beeaufe  the 
bone  intervenes,  and  by  its  hardnefs  pre¬ 
vents  any  external  application  from  a£l> 
ing  upon  the  place  affeded.  Thefe  are 
the  figns  of  the  difeafe  in  its  firft  ftages  ; 
but  when  the  bone  once  comes  to  be 
eroded,  and  the  external  periofteunj  to 
be  affeded,  the  pain  increafes,  and 
grows  much  more  intenfe  upon  the  leaft 
roughnefs  ufed  outwardly  to  the  part*  and 

then 
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then  there  arifes  a  foft  tumour  in  the 
mufcular  fle£h  ;  though  generally  before 
this  the  very  fubftance  of  the  bone  fhall 
rife  and  fwell,  in  which  cafe  the  difeafe 
is  eraily  to  be  diftinguifhed,  though  too 
late,  becaufe  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
bone  being  corrupted,  will  either  Ipon- 
taneoufly  fall  off  from  the  parts  wherein 
there  is  life,  or  muft  be  taken  away  by 
incifion  or  cauftick. 

The  mildeft  of  all  thedifeafes  to  which 
the  bones  are  fubjedt,  are  thofe  which 
begin  in  the  external  periofteum.  Ex- 
oftofes  arifing  from  external  injuries  are 
feldom  cured,  unlefs  they  are  capable  of 
being  removed  by  manual  operation.— 
Thofe  arifing  from  internal  caufes  are 
often  cured  by  a  removal  of  the  caufe, 
or  at  leaft  are  very  much  decreafed  in 
bulk,  i 

An  ancylofis  is  always  difficult  of  cure. 
If  it  arifes  from  the  callus  of  a  bone 
broke  near  the  joint,  and  has  already  ac¬ 
quired  the  hardnefs  of  bone,  it  is  then 
incurable;  as  alfo  if  it  proceeds  from  an 

exoftofis 
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or  concretion  of  the  articulated  bones.’ 
But  if  it  owes  its  original  to  an  infpiffa- 
tion  of  the  liniment  of  Havers ,  or  the 
fciffnefs  of  the  ligaments,  there  is  reafon 
to  hope  that  it  may  be  cured. 


Of  Internal  Diseases,  and  of  Fevers 

in  general . 

T¥7E  may  almoft  venture  to  affirm, 

*  that  no  perfon  can  live  without  a 
fever,  and  that  few  have  died  without 
one. 

The  greateft  caution  is  neceffary  in 
fearching  out  the  very  hidden  nature  of  a 
fever.  In  this  cafe  we  are  net  to  ailume 
any  thing  from  hypothefes,  previoufly 
contrived,  however  ingenious  they  may 
feem  ,* *  but  we  are  only  to  confider  the 
appearances  of  the  fever  prefent  in  the 
body,  and  to  weigh  each  of  them  apart, 
that  by  afterwards  comparing  them  to¬ 
gether,  we  may  by  juft  reafoning  be  led 
from  them  to  underftand  the  proximate 

caufe 
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eaufe  of  a  fever.  Whilft  the  mod  acute 
philofophers  indulge  their  fpeculations 
in  fearching  after  the  caufes  of  natural 
things,  they  often  entertain  us  with 
fplendid  theories,  and  wonderful  pro¬ 
ductions  of  mere  imagination,  yet  with¬ 
out  doing  any  great  jnifchief;  but  when 
this  method  is  taken  to  difcover  the  na¬ 
ture  of  difeafes,  the  curative  part  may 
be  founded  upon  a  falfe  hypothecs,  which 
would  be  turning  a  matter  of  thegreateft 
importance,  and  of  the  mo  ft  ferious  con-, 
fideration,  into  joke  and  paftime  ;  name¬ 
ly,  what  relates  to  the  life  and  health  of 
ourfelves,  and  the  reft  of  mankind. 

There  are  three  fymptoms  only  oh- 
ferved  which  are  common  to  all  fevers, 
namely,  a  Jhhering ,  a  quick  pulfe ,  and 
heat.  A  fhivering  is  meant  by  phyficians 
to  fignify  that  fhaking  of  the  whole 
body,  which  arifes  from  a  fenfe  of  cold, 
as  when  a  perfon  being  warm  fuddenly 
expofes  himfelf  to  the  cold  air.  This 
fenfe  of  cold  is  always  obferved  to  attend 
in  every  fever  arifing  from  internal  caufes. 

To 
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To  denominate  a  fever  acute,  it  is  tie- 
ceffary  that  its  fwife  courfe  be  joined 
with  danger  $  but  in  order  to  denomi¬ 
nate  a  fever  flow,  the  fmall  advance 
which  it  makes  is  fbfficient,  whether 
life  be  in  danger  or  not.  For  a  quartan 
hardly  ever  proves  fatal,  unlefs  by  feme 
error  in  the  patient  or  phyfkian,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  ranked  among  dif- 
eafes  of  a  long  continuance,  as  well  as  a 
hedlic  fever,  from  whence  very  few 
efcape.  Celfus  therefore  very  properly 
defines  difeafes  of  long  continuance  to  be 
thofe  fab  quibus  neque  fanitas  in  propinquo 
7ieque  exitium  eft *.  “  In  which  neither 

health  nor  death  are  near  at  hand.” 

Since  epidemical  fevers  arife  from  fome 
common  caufe,  they  have  ufually  almoffc 
the  fame  courfe  and  fymptoms,  and  re¬ 
quire  the  fame  method  of  cure  in  all : 
but  particular  fevers,  arifing  from  very 
different,  and  often  oppofite  caufes,  re¬ 
quire  to  be  treated  in  a  different  manner 
in  different  people.— Even  Hippocrates 

has 
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lias  taken  notice  of  this  diftinClion  in 
fevers :  but  we  much  more  frequently 
meet  with  acute  fevers  epidemical,  and 
flow  fevers  more  rarely,  among  which 
lafi  quartans  are  the  chief. 

We  may  by  conflant  obfervation  dis¬ 
cover  in  every  fever,  that  the  velocity  of 
the  pulfe  is  increafed,  and  that  therefore 
the  heart  contradis  more  frequently  or 
fwiftly;  and  thence  again,  that  thofe 

caufes  from  whence  the  contraction  of 
the  heart  refults,  are  increafed.  But  in 
what  manner  the  caufes  aCt,  which  ex¬ 
cite  the  heart  to  a  quicker  contraction, 
and  after  what  manner,  for  example, 
an  intermitting  tertian  is  renewed  every 
other  day,  when  it  afforded  no  aClion  or 
appearances  at  all  on  the  intermediate 
day,  tnefe  are  hitherto  concealed  from 
all  of  us ;  for  all  that  we  know  of  the 
nature  of  a  fever,  we  difcover  only  by 
its  infeparable  effects  and  appearances; 
nor  can  human  underftanding  proceed 
tarther  in  her  invefligatioru 
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Since  the  dilatation  of  the  artery  is  fyn- 
chronous  with  the  contraction  of  the 
heart,  the  pulfe  cannot  be  accelerated 
unlefs  the  contraction  of  the  heart  be-3- 
comes  quicker  at  the  fame  time,  as  that 
is  the  only  and  entire  caufe  of  the  dila¬ 
tation  of  the  arteries.  For  all  that  has 
been  faid  by  fome  authors  concerning 
ebullition,  fermentation,  of  effervefcencc 
of  the  blood,  &c.  in  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  has  been  proved  to  be  falfe,  and 
contrary  to  experiment ;  and  it  appears 
moft  evident,  that  the  caufe  propelling 
the  blood  from  the  heart  into  the  arte¬ 
ries,  does  not  relide  in  the  blood  itfelf, 
but  in  the  heart,  which  immediately  re¬ 
ceives  the  blood.  A  fever  maybe  there¬ 
fore  defervedly  called  a  difeafe  in  the 
heart,  fince  in  every  fever  the  aCtion  of 
that  mufcular  organ  is  changed,  namely, 
by  being  brought  into  more  frequent  or 
quicker  contractions. 

It  appears  from  the  principles  of  ana¬ 
tomy  and  phyfiology,  that  the  mufcular 
motion  of  the  heart  renders  its  own 

.  mufcular 
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rtiiifctflar  fibres  paralytic  ;  and  that  by 
th  is  means  the  whole  heart  is  fo difpofed, 
that  a  new  contraction  muft  follow  the 
moment  after;  for  the  nerves  fent  to  the 
heart  are  fo  fituated,  that  they  muft  be 
comprefted  by  the  dilatation  of  the 
largeft  arteries  diftended  by  the  blood 
expelled  from  the  heart,  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery,  during  the  dilatation 

of  which  the  venous  finuftes  and  auricle's 
of  the  heart  are  likewife  diftended  ;  and 
therefore  the  influx  of  the  fpirits  through 
V  the  nerves  into  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the 
heart,  is  thus  impeded,  while  at  the 
fame  time  all  the  blood  is  exprefled  thro* 
the  veffels  difperfed  through  the  fub- 
ifance  of  the  heart  ;  which  therefore 
looks  pale,  during  its  lyflole.  *Xhus 
are  the  two  caufes,  abfolutely  re¬ 
quired  to  mufcular  motion,  intercept¬ 
ed  or  removed ;  namely,  the  influx 
of  fpirits  and  arterial  blood.  But  in  that 
moment  of  time,  while  the  heart,  as  it 
Were  paralytic,  has  its  cavities  filled  by 
the  influent  venal  blood,  the  aorta  is 
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contracted,  and  with  great  force  urge& 
the  blood  through  the  orifices  of  the  co¬ 
ronary  arteries  throughout  the  whole 
fubftanee  of  the  heart,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  nerves  are  no  longer  comprefled, 
as  the  arteries  are  then  contracted,  and 
the  finuffes  and  auricles  emptied,  whence 
they  freely  tranfmit  the  fpirits  fent  from 
the  cerebellum  through  the  cardiac 
nerves  to  the  heart ;  and  therefore  tflp 
two  caufes  of  mufcular  motion  will  bp 
renewed,  and  thence  the  contraction  of 
the  heart  will  be  inftantly  repeated, 

A  quartan  is  ufually  accompanied,  ift 
the  beginning  of  a  fit,  with  a  violent 
and  long-continued  coldnefs  ;  but  in  the 
beginning  of  a  fever  of  one  day’s  conti¬ 
nuance,  there  is  often  only  a  very  flight 
fenfe  of  coldnefs  perceived. 

There  very  often  is  fo  great  a  weak- 
jiefs  obferved  in  the  pulfe,  during  the 
cold  fit  of  a  fever,  that  the  ftroke  of  the 
artery  is  hardly  perceptible  to  the  touch, 
and  this  more  efpecially  in  old  people  af¬ 
flicted  with  the  quartan  fever  in  the 

winter 
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t  ■  •  » 

Winter  time  ;  and  then  alfo  the  quicknefs 
of  the  pulfe  is  fo  great,  that  it  feems  ra¬ 
ther  to  tremble,  than  to  be  made  up  of 
a  diftind  dilatation  and  contraction.  But 
where  there  is  fo  great  a  celerity  of  the 
pulfe,  as  to  be  ten  times  quicker  than 
what  is  natural,  nobody  can  diftinguifh 
its  numbers ;  but  there  is  only  a  furpri- 
fing  undulatory  motion  perceived  by  the 
finger;  and  if  the  hand  be  applied  to 
the  breaft,  the  heart  feems  to  tremble, 
inftead  of  beating  powerfully  againft  the 
ribs,  as  is  ulual  in  health  :  and  in  this 
cafe,  fometimes  the  artery  will  dilate 
more  powerfully,  and  then  again  ap¬ 
pear  extremely  weak  and  quick;  and 
fometimes  a  true  intermiffion  of  the 
pulfe  may  be  difcerned  in  this  cafe; 
and  then  the  patient  often  complains 
in  fuch  a  fever,  that  his  eyes  are 
dim,  or  that  he  cannot  hear,  or  fierce¬ 
ly  feel.  In  this  cafe  the  fame  thing  hap¬ 
pens  as  before  death  in  the  diffedion  of 
living  animals;  for  we  then  fee  that  the 
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heart,  being  no  longer  able  to  expel  its 
contained  blood  at  each  fyftole,  trembles 
and  evacuates  only  a  part,  not  being 
able  to  dilate  the  arteries :  in  the 
mean  time  the  auricles  and  venous  fi¬ 
ll  ufi'es  are  greatly  diftended  ;  and  after 
a  few  moments  become  fuddenly  con¬ 
tracted,  forcibly  projecting  their  blood 
into  the  ventricles  of  the  heart, 
which  being  then  irritated  by  the 
quantity  and  impetus  of  the  influent 
venal  bood,  is  very  powerfully  con-^ 
traded  ;  then  again  it  trembles  and 
languishes  until  it  be  excited  by  the 
fame  caufe,  or  till  all  motion  ceafes  by 
the  death  of  the  animal.  For  the 
greatefi  anxiety,  moft  difficult' refpiration,, 
and  even  the  Struggles  of  life  with' death, 
feem  frequently  to  attend  at  this  time 
of  the  fever.  Hence  Galen  juftly  pro¬ 
nounces,  In  quartanarum  principiis  vide-* 
bitur  tibi  arteria  quodammodo  effe  alligata * 
atque  ad  interiora  relradla ,•  &  prohiberi * 
ne  infur  gat.  “  That  in  the  beginning 
of  quartans,  the  artery  will  feem,, 
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5n  a  manner,  tied  up,  and  drawn 
inward  fo  as  to  prevent  it  from  di¬ 
lating.  From  what  has  been  faid3  it  is 
eafy  to  explain  another  paflage  in  Galen* 
where  he  places  the  moft  certain  fign  of 
an  incipient  quartan,  in  a  flownefs 
and  fmallnefs  of  the  pulfe ;  for  in  the 
heigh th  of  the  cold  fit,  the  artery  is  often 
agitated  with  a  tremulous  and  obfeure 
motion ;  and  then  after  a  few  moments 
one  {hall  be  able  to  perceive  a  fingle  and 
violent  ftroke  or  dilatation  of  the  artery, 
which  will  then  ceafe  and  return  again 
foon  after  :  fo  that  if  one  numbers  thofe 
violent  pulfatio.ns,  the  artery  will  feem 
to  beat  flow,  when  at  the  fame .  time, 
•during  the  fuppofed  intervals,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  quick  and  weak  in  its  motion,. 
Add  to  this,  that  fometimes  for  a  few 
moments  the  motion  of  the  artery  en¬ 
tirely  ceafes,  and  a  true  jfyncope  takes 
place.  Hence  it  appears  in  how  great 
danger  the  patient  is  at  that  time,  and 
why  death  fometimes  happens  in  the 
fold  fit. 
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The  lively  colour  obferved  in  a  healthy 
perfon  arifes  from  the  veflels  filled  with 
red  blood;  fo  that  when  the  force  of  the 
heart  begins  to  be  weakened  from  any 
caufe,  not  being  able  to  propel  the  blood 
to  the  extremities  of  the  body,  and  the 
arteries  at  that  time  contracting  by  their. 
o\yn  elafticity,  efpecially  towards  their 
extremities,  which  are  the  leaft  urged 
by  the  force  of  the  heart,  the  blood  is 
by  that  means  repelled  from  the  fmaller 
into  the  larger  branches ;  therefore  the. 
fubcutaneous  arteries,  which  are  fome 
of  the  fmallefl:  in  the  body,  will  be  in  a 
great  meafure  emptied,  whence  a  pale- 
nefs  will  arife. 

It  is  evident  that  the  parts  are  more 
flexile,  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
abundance  of  humours,  with  refpeCl  to 
the  folid  parts  ;  but  in  the  beginning  of 
a  fever,  the  force  of  the  heart  being 
weakened,  cannot  fill  the  fmallefl:  veflels 
in  the  extreme  part  of  the  body ;  and, 
therefore  thefe  being  contracted,  and  re- 
pelling  back  their  contained  juices  into, 

the 
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the  larger  veflels,  this  will  be  one  caufe 
of  the  rigor  or  ftiffnefs  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  fevers.  Befides  this,  the  cold 
1  £> 

•which  contradis  every  thing,  will  increafe 
the  cohefion  of  the  folid  parts,  and 
ooilfequently  augment  their  ftiffnefs ; 
the  truth  of  this  every  one  has  experi¬ 
enced,  whofe  hands  have  been  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  cold  i$  winter  time;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  the  fingers  have  been 

fo  ftifF,  as  to  be  fcarce  able  to  take  hold 

* 

of  any  thing,.  Since  therefore  thefe  two 
caufes  concur,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a 
very  great  ftiffnefs  arifes  in  the  time  of 
the  cold  fit  in  fevers. 

In  intermitting  fevers,  if  the  patient  is 
not  very  weak,  or  advanced  in  years,  the 
hot  fit  is  ufually  fo  much  the  more  in- 
tenfe,  as  the  preceding  cold  was  more 
violent. 

It  is  one  of  the  bed:  figns  if  the  fe¬ 
brile  heat  is  equally  diffufed  throughout 
the  whole  body,  even  to  the  extremities; 
for  it  denotes  that  the  veflels  are  pervious, 
and  that  the  blood  has  a  free  circulation; 
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but  in  the  worft  fevers,  which  are  then 
commonly  fatal,  there  fometimes  happens 
an  intenfe  heat  perceived  about  the  vital 
organs,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  body  are  cold  5  and 
it  then  denotes  that  the  circulation  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body, 
and  that  the  impervious  blood  begins 
to  ftagnate  or  accumulate  about  the 
vital  vilcera ;  while,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  heart  being  more  fwiftly  contradted, 
-  propels  the  blood  with  a  great  velocity 
through  the  vefiels,  which  are  yet  per¬ 
vious  in  the  parts  next  adjacent. 

It  is  a  very  dangerous  diforder  when 
the  ftomach  is  extremely  diftended  by 
too  great  a  quantity  of  aliments  rarefied 
by  heat  and  ftagnation  ;  for  then  both 
orifices  of  the  ftomach  have  been  ob- 
ferved  to  contract  themfelves  violently 
with  a  convulfive  force;  whence  has  fol¬ 
lowed  intolerable  anxiety,  fruitlefs  en¬ 
deavours  to  vomit,  and  laftly,  a  fatal  apo¬ 
plexy,  while  the  trunk  of  the  defend¬ 
ing  aorta  being  prefted  by  the  diftended 
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ftomach,  urges  blood  too  forcibly,  and 
in  too  great  a  quantity  upon  the  ence-. 
phalonjfo  that  the  veffels  being  extremely 
turgid,  are  fometimes  burft. 

When  in  ardent  fevers  the  blood,  by 
an  inflammatory  tenacity,  ftagnates  im¬ 
pervious  in  the  fmalleft  arteries,  thefe 
laft  being  diftended,  comprefs  the  adja¬ 
cent  fecretory  and  excretory  fmall  du£ts$ 
and  hence  the  whole  external  ikin, 
tongue,  internal  parts  of  the  mouth, 
fauces,  &c.  are  invaded  with  a  burning 
heat ;  and  when  the  patient  recovers 
from  thefe  moft  dangerous  difeafes,  al- 
rxiod  the  firft  fymptom  of  nature’s  over¬ 
coming  the  difeafe,  is  a  return  of  moif- 
tore  into  all  thefe  parts. 

It  is  a  general  indication  in  every  fever, 
fo  to  moderate  the  force  of  it,  that  it  may 
not,  by  deftroying  the  folids,  and  thicken¬ 
ing  the  fluids,  produce  inflammations,  fup- 
purations,  gangrenes,  &c.  nor  yet  to  let  it 
fubfide  fo  low  as  to  be  incapable  of  at¬ 
tenuating,  changing,  moving,  and  ex¬ 
pelling  the  morbific  matter.  Nor  is  it 
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poffible  fufficiently  to  inculcate  this  ge¬ 
neral  and  practical  rule,  which  is  of  the 
greateft  moment ;  becaufe  many  have 
too  ill  an  opinion  of  the  name  of  fever, 
and  believe  that  it  ought  ever  to  be  engag¬ 
ed  with  the  moll:  forcible  methods  ,*  when 
at  the  fame  time  it  appears  from  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  the  ancients,  and  obfervations  of 
the  belt  phyficians,that  a  fever  often  moil 
happily  cures  itfelf,  provided  it  be  kept 
under  adue  regulation  or  moderatedegree. 

A  fever  may  terminate  in  health  two  ways; 
as  when  the  morbific  matter  is  fo  changed 
by  the  force  of  the  fever  itfelf,  that  be-? 
ing  affimilated  with  the  healthy  humours, 
it  may  be  freely  carried  through  the  vef- 
fels,  without  any  difturhance  to  the  equa-? 
ble  circulation;  or  elfe,  the  fame  morbific 
matter  being  fubdued,  and  rendered  per¬ 
vious  by  the  force  of  the  fever,  is  after-r 
wards  expelled  out  of  the  body,  and  this 
either  by  an  infallible  or  a  fenfible  eva- 
euation. 

Sweats,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea,  are 

evacuations  only  ferviceable,  inafmuch 

as 
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£S  they  expel  the  febrile  matter,  either 
wholly  or  in  part  from  the  body;  where¬ 
by  the  difeafe  may  be  entirely  removed, 
or  at  lead:  alleviated.  The  principal 
fign  whereby  the  ufefulnefs  of  thefe 
evacuations  is  known,  is  derived  from 
their  effeds.  But  there  is  great  rea- 
fon  to  hope  that  a  vomiting,  fweat, 
or  diarrhoea,  will  be  ufeful,  if  they 
happen  after  the  concodion  or  height 
of  the  difeafe,  when  nature  has 
got  the  better  of  the  difeafe;  for 
thofe  which  happen  in  the  increafe  of 
the  difeafe,  are  rather  iymptomatical 
than  critical  evacuations,  and  often  do 
more  hurt  than  fervice. 

There  are  two  principles  upon  which 
the  diagnofis  of  difeafes  are  founded ; 
the  firft  depends  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
preceding  caufes,  which  are  fuch  as  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  produced  the  fame  difeafe 
before,  and  the  lecond  is  a  knowledge  of 
the  difeafe  in  its  own  nature  and  prefent. 
effects.  '  ' 
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We  fhould  always  remember  the  ad¬ 
monition  of  Hippocrates  fthat  a  much  more 
dangerous  error  may  be  committed  in  defedt 
than  in  excefs . 

Old  people  bear  abftinence  the  mod 
eafily;  and  this  is  indeed  true  while  they 
are  in  health,  beqaufe  they  are  nourifhed 
neither  for  encreafe  nor  ftrength,  but 
only  to  fupport  their  being ;  and  in 
thefe  the  cavities  of  a  great  number  of 
veflels  are  either  entirely  clofed  up  or 
very  much  leffened ;  whence  a  lefs  quan¬ 
tity  is  required  of  humours  to  flow 
through  them  ;  add  to  this,  that  all  the 
veflels  being  now  more  rigid,  yield  lefs  to 
the  impelled  liquids  ;  and  many  of  the 
humours  being  expelled  from  the  body 
in  fevers,  will  occaflon  drynefs  from  this 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  liquids  : 
Quia  naturce  progreffum  qui  ejl  ad  fieri* 
tatem ,  effugere  non  licet ,  ideo  fenefeimus 
&  corrumpimur :  “  As  we  cannot  a- 

void  the  courfe  of  nature,  which  tends 
“  to  drynefs,  we  therefore  grow  old, 
cc  decay,  and  die;  ”  and  therefore  the 
,-T  *  difordets 
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d'iforders  happening  in  old  age  will  be 
encreafedby  a  fever,  if  the  patient  is  not 
relieved  by  a  foft  and  moiftening  diet. 
But  here  more  efpecially  the' food  mu  ft  be 
given  often,  and  in  fmall  quantities,  be- 
caufe  the  vital  ftrength  which  is  weak 
in  old  people,  would  be  deftroyed  by 
greater  quantities  ;  and  they  require  but 
fmall  fupplies,  provided  they  are  given 
continually;  add  to  this,  that  abfti- 
nence  or  fafting  in  great  old  age,  often 
brings  on  a  fatal  fyncope ;  becaufe  the 
quantity  of  humours  being  leffened,  the 
rigid  veffels  do  not  contradi  themfelves  in 
proportion  ;  whence  there  will  be  no  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  veffels  upon  their  contained 
fluids ;  and  thus  one  of  the  caufes  of 
their  circulation  through  the  veflels  will 
ceafe,  whence  a  ftagnation  and  death ; 
for  the  heart, by  expelling  the  blood  from 
its  cavities,  dilates  the  arteries,  but  the 
very  next  moment  the  arteries  contradi- 
ing  ought  to  promote  the  impulfe  of  the 
blood  to  continue  the  circulation  ;  and 
to  do  this  it  is  neceffary  for  the  fides  of 
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the  arteries  to  remain  contiguous  tb 
their  contained  humours;  but  the  vefiels, 
now  rendered  extremely  rigid  in  old  age* 
and  the  quantity  of  the  humours  being 
alfc  diffipated  by  the  fever,  it  is  evident 
that  this  effed  cannot  eafily  follow.  And 
thus  the  reafon  is  evident, why  abftinence 
is  fo  prejudicial  to  old  people  itl  feversi 
In  confumptive  people,  whofe  lungs 
wafte  away  by  a  flow  fuppuration,  there 
is  a  continual  flight  fever,  which  often 
encreafes  every  day  at  the  time  when 
frefli  chyle  is  plentifully  fupplied,  and 
driven  together  with  the  blood  through 
thelungs;  fome  people  therefore,  believing 
this  fever  to  be  of  the  intermitting  kind, 
have  made  trials  of  the  virtues  of  the 
bark,  but  always  with  the  mod  fatal 
fuccefs ;  for  the  purulent  caufe  remain¬ 
ing,  the  febrile  motion  mull;  neceffarily 
be  fupprefled,  whereby  the  collected 
matter  ought  to  have  been  expelled  * 
whence  the  greateft  anxities,  and  fome- 
times  death  itfelf  has  followed  from  that 
pradice.  For  the  whole  cure  of  fuch  a 
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diforder  conlifts  in  waffiingout,asit  were, 
and  deterging  the  purulent  matter;  and 
then  to  confolidate  the  parts  thus  cleanf- 
ed  from  the  matter,  as  in  the  cure  of  a 
clean  wound. 

The  fanguiferous  veins  being  more  lax 
may  be  always  more  eafily  diftended  than 
the  arteries;  but  when  thefe  veins  are 
filled  with  an  encreafed  quantity  of 
blood,  the  arteries  will  meet  with  more 
difficulty  of  difcharging  their  blood  into 
them ;  whence  the  arteries  themfelves 
will  become  more  diftended.  But  fince. 
in  molt  parts  of  the  body,  the  arteries 
and  veins  accompany  each  other,  there¬ 
fore  the  diftended  arteries  will  prefs  upon 
the  lefs  refilling  veins,  and  by  that  means 
propel  the  blood  through  them  towards 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart;  from 
whence  again  it  will  foon  be  propelled 
into  the  diftended  arteries.  Hence  it  is 
evident,  that  at  length  almoft  all  the 
blood  will  be  accumulated  in  the  arteries 
of  thofe  who  are  highly  plethorick.  But 
when  the  contraction  of  the  heart  urges 
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the  blood  into  the  now  very  full  arterii$> 

m 

the  feroas  and  lymphatic  arteries,  which 
a'rifc  from  the  fanguiferous,  will  be  fo’ 
far  dilated,  as  to  admit  the  red  blood, 
as  appears  evidently  in  the  tunica  adnata 
of  the  eye,  and  in  the  whole  fkin,  which 
is  often  very  red  in  plethoric  people ; 
and  thence  thefe  veflels  alfo  being  dila¬ 
ted,  will  comprefs  the  fmalier  adjacent 
Arteriolae;  but  when  this  is  alfo  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  fever,  the  heat  thence 
arifing  ratifies  the  blood,  and  therefore 
all  thofe  evils  will  be  confequently  eri- 
creafed  :  thus  we  fome times  fee  the 
whole  body  fuffu fed  with  rednefs,  while 
at  the  fame  time  the  roughnefs  and  dry- 
fiefs  of  the  fkin,  tongue,  fauces,  and  inter-, 
rial  part  of  the  mouth,  plainly  prove  that 
the  fmalier  veflels  are  impervious,  being 
cum pre fled  by.  a  true  ^A/d/?  or  ftrangula- 
tion,  from  the  larger  veflels  being  over 
turgid  with  too  much  red  blood. 

The  more  fevere  a  cold  fit  is,  in  the 
beginning  of  a  fever,  fo  much  the  more 
dangerous  it  is ;  for  this  coldnefs  denotes 
' :  *  a  dimi- 
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diminution  of  the  circulation,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  greater  the  coldnefs,  the  lefs  the 
circulation,  and  the  lefs  the  circulation, 
the  nearer  the  difeafe  approaches  unto 
death,  wherein  the  circulation  wholly 
ceafes  \  but  if  at  length  the  vital  powers 
overcome  this  coldnefs,  being  irritated 
by  the  fame  caufe  which  produced  the 
fever,  they  render  the  circulatory  mo¬ 
tion  fo  violent  or  fwift,  and  excite  fo 
ftrong  a  heat,  that  the  worft  conlequences 
of  every  kind  may  be  feared:  for  the 
very  tender  veflels  of  the  encephalon  and 
lungs  cannot  bear  fo  great  a  force,  with¬ 
out  the  greateft  danger ;  and  the  great 
heat  following  after  the  moll  intenfe 
cold  may  diffipate  the  more  fluid  parts 
of  the  humours,  and  infpiflate  the  reft  ; 
whence  there  is  the  greateft  danger,  left 
the  humours  becoming  impervious, 
Ihould  adhere  to  the  narrow  extremities 
of  the  arteries,  vvhence  the  worft  in¬ 
flammation  and  gangrenes  might  be 
juftly  feared  from  fo  violent  an  impulle 
of  the  humours  urging  from  behind  ob- 
ftrudhons  in  fuch  a  fever. 
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The  reafon  why  a  fevere  tremor  is  bad 
in  fevers,  is  becaufe  it  denotes  that  both 
the  nervous  and  arterial  fluid  are  either 
deficient  or  impervious ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  fuch  a  violent  trembling  arifingmuch 
in  the  beginning  of  a  fever,  denotes  much 
ftrensth  of  the  efficient  caufe  which  is 

o 

capable  of  exciting  fo  great  a  diftur- 
bance,  in  a  body  which  has  been  hitherto 
healthy ;  and  likewife  becaufe  a  great 
trembling  fuppofes  obftrudtion  oppofing 
the  circulation  of  the  humours,  there¬ 
fore  many  bad  confequences  are  juftly 
to  be  feared  from  thence.  Moreover, 
tremblings  which  arife  in  the  courfe  of 
acute  fevers  or  other  difeafes,  unlefs 
they  proceed  or  accompany  critical  eva¬ 
cuations,  are  often  of  the  very  worfl:  im¬ 
port,  becaufe  they  generally  denote,  that 
the  matter  of  the  difeafe  inclines  to  the 
head,  and  there  difturbs  the  equable  . 
motion  of  the  nervous  fluid  in  the  origin 
itfelf  of  all  the  nerves,  that  is  in  the  me¬ 
dullary  fubftance  of  the  encephalon. 
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Anxiety  ariflng  in  an  acute  difeafe  al¬ 
ways  deferves  the  ft  ride  ft  attention* 
lince  it  is  often  attended  with  fo  many 
bad  confequences.  Phyficians  often  re¬ 
peat  too  late  the  errors  committed  in  this 
rcfped,  when  for  want  of  caution,  and 
through  hurry  of  bufinefs,  they  have 
negleded  the  complaints  from  thisfymp- 
tom.  A  diligent  enquiry  ought  there¬ 
fore  to  be  always  made,  after  the  caufe 
of  anxiety,  and  the  part  of  the  body 
wherein  it  is  feated  for  the  greateft 
danger  attends  anxiety,  arifing  from  the 
courfe  of  the  blood  impeded  through  the 
pulmonary  arteries:  but  that  is  left  dan¬ 
gerous  which  proceeds  from  an  obftrud- 
ed  pafiage  of  the  blood  through  the  vena 
portarum ,  though  even  thence  the  worft 
confequences  may  follow  :  but  that  kind 
of  anxiety  is  of  all  the  leaft  dangerous 
which  arifes  from  flatulencies  and  a  fpaf- 
modick  contraction  of  the  veflels,  thro" 
an  inordinate  motion  of  the  fpirits,  as  is 
often,  obferved  in  hyfterical  and  hypo¬ 
chondriacal  people. 
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v  The  reafon  why  a  fpafmodick,  or  ner¬ 
vous  anxiety,  is  but  little  dangerous 
while  an  inflammatory  one  is  extremely 
fo,  is,  that  becaufe  in  the  firfl  cafe  when 
the  anxiety  has  fo  far  encreafed,  as  to 
bring  on  a  fainting,  the  fpafm  goes 
off,  while  the  perfon  faints  by  the 
convutfive  anguifh  y  becaufe  the  heart 
then  cannot  propel  the  blood  with  its 
due  force  to  the  encephalon,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  cannot  move  the  fpirits  through 
the  nerves;  whence  the  inordinate  influx 
of  them  into  certain  parts  will  ceafe  and 
relieve  the  anguifh.  This  is  evident  by 
daily  obfervatiort  in  hyfterical  women,, 
when  the  mufcles  of  the  gula  being  con¬ 
tracted  with  a  cramp,  retain  the  air  in 
the  tube  of  the  cefophagus  that  was  be¬ 
fore  received  into  it,  where  expanding 
by  the  heat  of  the  parts  it  oceafions  a 
tumour,  and  comprefies  all  the  adjacent 
parts  with  a  fenfe  as  it  were  of  imme¬ 
diate  fu  fro  cat  ion  ;  for  fo  foon  as  the  wo- 
men  begin  to  faint,  the  cramp  ceafes, 
and  the  confined  air  is  difcharged  by 
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■rudlus,  with  a  confiderable  noife;  where¬ 
upon  the  whole  diforder  goes  off. 

But  in  an  inflammatory  anxiety,  the 
impervious  blood  adhering  to  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  arteries,  and  the  blood 
being  driven  by  the  heart  againft  the  ob- 
ftrudtion,  expels  the  mod  fluid  parts,  and 
condentes  the  reft ;  whence  the  caufe  of 
the  diforder  is  increafed  every  moment^ 
and  death  foon  follows,  unlefs  the  in~ 
flammatory  obftruSi-ng  matter  can  be 
ipeedily  diilblved,  which  it  often  cannot. 

Frequent  fomenting,  waffling,  and 
gargling  the  noftrils,  mouth,  and  fauces 
with  warm  watery,  fuhacid,  and  nitrous 
liquors  is  of  the  greateft  moment  in  the 
cure  of  fevers;  for  then  the  third:  often 
proceeds  from  drynefs  and  jmpervioufnefs 
ot  the  blood  ;  and  then  there  is  the 
greateft  danger  from  fuch  a  difpofition 
of  the  blood  to  be  feared  in  the  veffels 
of  the  encephalon  and  lungs :  when 
therefore  the  patient  contains  fuch  warm 
drinks  in  his  mouth,  they  clean fe  the 
fauces,  moiften  thefe  dry  parts,  and 
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relax  the  lungs  with  a  warm  vapour; 
more  especially  if  the  vapours  of  hot 
water  are  drawn  through  the  nofe:  but 
dfo  at  the  fame  time  the  external  bran¬ 
ches  of  the  carotid  artery  distributed 
through  thefe  parts,  are  thus  relaxed, 
and  by  that  means  the  impulfe  and  pref¬ 
igure  of  the  blood  is  turned  off*  from  the 
internal  parts  of  the  head  ;  add  to  this, 
that  the  continual  moiftening  of  thefe 
parts  moft  happily  allays  the  third:. 

The  fir  ft  paftages  are  by  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture  lined  with  a  mucus  from  the  mouth 
to  the  anus,  which  not  only  gives  a  lu¬ 
bricity  to  the  internal  furface  of  thefe 
parts,  but  likewife  defends  them  from 
being  eafily  injured  by  the  rough  bodies 
fwallowed,  or  acrid  fubftances  taken  into 
the  ftomach.  The  mucus  having  ferved 
thefe  ufes  is  by  degrees  deterged,  and 
attenuated,  more  efpecially  by  the  fapo- 
naceous  bile,  till  at  length  it  is  cjifcharged 
together  with  the  feces  by  ftool ;  but  when 
this  mucus  is  more  tenacious  than  tifual, 
or  the  bile  weaker  or  imaller  in  quantity. 
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it  is  by  degrees  accumulated,  opprefles 
the  ftomach,  and  excites  an  irritation  ; 
whence  proceeds  a  troublefome  naufea, 
which  is  often  of  long  continuance. 
This  diforder  is  very  familiar  with  men 
of  letters,  elpecially  thofe  advanced  in 
years ;  for  as  thefe  lead  too  feden- 
tary  a  life,  the  abdominal  vifcera  are 
lefs  agitated  by  refpiration  ;  the  bile  be¬ 
comes  inactive,  and  is  often  fo  much 
infpiffated,  as  to  be  fcarcely  able  to  pafs 
out  through  the  narrow  neck  of  the  gall 
bladder  wherein  it  is  confined ;  old 
people  are  for  this  reafon,  c ceteris  paribus, 
more  lubjed  to  this  mucus  than  young 
people. 

There  is  a  wonderful  confent  betwixt 
the  ftomach  and  encephalon,  infomuch, 
that  the  one  being  disturbed  eafily  pro¬ 
duces  a  naufea  and  vomiting  in  the  other. 
A  putrid  alcaline  acrimony  will  arifefrorri 
a  naufea  too  long  continued.  Vomits 
fhould  never  be  given  where  there  is  juft 
reafon  to  fufped  an  inflammation  in  the 
ftomach,  or  any  of  the  adjacent  vifcera. 
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Common  air  entering  the  human  body 
conftitutes  the  material  caufe  of  belching 
and  flatus. 

If  a  plenty  of  air,  or  fuch  fbhftances 
as  fuddenly  produce  a  great  quantity  of 
elaftic  matter,  be  confined  in  the  cefo- 
phagus,  ftomach,  or  inteftines,  &c.  and 
at  the  fame  time  this  elaftic  flatus  is  in¬ 
tercepted  by  a  fpafmodick  conftri&ion  of 
the  fibres,  either  from  fame  acrid  irrita¬ 
tion,  or  a  difturbed  motion  of  the  fpirits, 
the  conftri&ion  being  fo  great  as  to  re¬ 
tain  the  flatus  from  efcaping ;  in  this 
cafe  the  rarefaction  will  be  increafed  by 
the  heat  and  motion  of  the  body  itfelf^ 
and  more  elaftic  matter  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture  will  be  added  to  the  firft  from  the 
flatulent  bodies  which  produced  it  4 
whence  the  confined  membranes  will  be 
gradually  more  and  more  diftended,  and 
the  niqft:  dreadful  maladies  will  enfue, 
This  diftenfion  of  the  parts  being  thus 
gradually  encreafed,  will  produce  the 
rnoft  intolerable  pains,  at  the  fame  time 
alfo  the  blood  veflels  difperfed  through 
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the  membranes,  thus  diftended,  being 
compreffed  or  ftraitened,  will  occafion 
the  moft  violent  inflammation  and  fup- 
preffion  of  all  the  vital  circulation  of  the 
humours ;  whence  a  hidden  gangrene, 
which  fo  frequently  proves  mortal  in  thefe 
parts.  Moreover,  the  inteftines,  a  long 
time  diftraded  by  wind,  may  become 
paralytic,  and  then  they  never  afterwards 
return  to  their  natural  contradion,  but 
what  is  taken  into  the  body  will  be  ac¬ 
cumulated  as  in  a  dilated  bag,  and  being 
retained  there  a  long  time,  will  give  rife 
to  new  diforders.  Hence  the  iliac  paffion. 
or  introiuiception  of  the  inteftines,  when 
the  low  part,  which  is  not  diftended,  en¬ 
ters  into  the  dilated  part  of  the  inteftine 
immediately  above.  Hippocrates  there¬ 
fore  very  j uftly  obferves,  that  iliac  paf- 
fions,  griping  of  the  guts,  and  other 
obftinate  difeafes,  arife  from  flatulencies. 

Theie  feldom  is  any  danger  in  cholics 

or  gripes  of  the  abdomen,  if  unattended 
with  a  fever. 
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When  we  endeavour  to  remove  the 
eaufes  of  flatus,  we  fhould  ever  be  mind¬ 
ful  if  a  fpafm  attends  at  the  fame  time, 
that  nothing  be  given  which  may  in- 
creafe  it. 

The  motion  of  our  fluids  through  the 
teffels  proceeds  from  two  eaufes,  namely, 
the  heart  impelling  the  blood  into  the 
converging  arteries,  and  diftending  them* 
and  afterwards  the  reaction  of  the  arte¬ 
ries,  whereby  they  refill  dilatation,  and 
contradi  themfelves  again  at  the  time 
when  the  heart  is  dilating.  But  that 
quantity  of  the  blood  which  is  project¬ 
ed  out  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  into 
the  arteries,  would  not  be  fufficient  to 
dilate  them,  even  in  the  mod  remote 
parts  of  the  body,  unlefs  the  arteries 
were  already  full  at  the  time  when  the 
blood  is  impelled  into  them  by  the  con- 
*  traCtion  of  the  heart.  When  therefore 
there  is  fo  great  a  lofs  of  the  fluids  that 
the  tides  of  the  arteries,  when  they  are 
molt  contracted,  do  not  come  into  con- 
tad!  in  every  point  with  their  contained 
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i?uid ;  in  that  cafe  the  blood  expelled 
from  the  heart  would  fill  the  arteries 
without  dilating  them,  and  the  moment 
after,  when  the  heart  is  dilating,  the  ar¬ 
teries  could  not  contradb,  becaufe  they 
were  not  dilated ;  and  therefore  the 
blood  contained  in  their  cavities  would 
ftagnate  and  not  be  fent  forward,  till  by' 
repeated  actions  of  the  heart  it  had  ex¬ 
pelled  a  fufficient  quantity  of  blood  to 
fill  them,  fo  as  to  be  dilated  by  the  next 
fyftole  of  the  heart.  The  natural  mo- 
t4on,  therefore,  of  the  humours  through 
the  veffels  being  thus  weakened,  there 
will  be  a  deficiency  of  the  quantity  of 
the  blood  to  be  propelled  through  the 
veffels  of  the  encephalon,  the  preffure 
will  be  diminifhed  whereby  the  fluids 
&re  urged  into  and  through  the  fecretory 
veffels  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  brain, 
and  confequently  there  will  be  a  defici¬ 
ency  in  the  fecretion  of  the  fpirits,  and 
their  equable  motion  thro’  the  nerves  ; 
whence  weaknefs  muff  neceflarily  follow. 
Jhc  red  parts  of  the  blood,  confiding  of 
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the  larged  globules  contained  in  our  hu** 
mours,  and  moved  through  the  large  it 
veffels  of  the  body,  are  the  bed  difpofed 
to  produce  heat  by  attrition,  and  to  retain 
the  heat  longed  after  it  is  once  raifed  : 
for  the  more  denfe  the  matter  of  which 
any  body  is  copapofed,  or  the  greater  its 
bulk,  and  the  more  exactly  fpherical  its 
figure,  fo  much  the  more  is  it  difpofed  to 
retain  fire  or  heat  a  longer  time  in  itfclfi 
But  all  thefe  properties  are  obferved 
chiefly  in  the  red  particles  of  the  blood, 
if  we  compare  them  with  the  other  con^* 
ftituent  parts  or  elements  of  our  humours? 
For  this  reafon  the  veffels  full  of  red 
blood  are  placed  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
body  where  the  thinned  fluids  pervade 
the  final  led  veffels,  to  fupply  the  defi¬ 
ciency  of  heat  in  the  latter.  Thus  we 
know  there  is  a  great  number  of  blood 
veffels  difperfed  through  the  medullary 
part  of  the  encephalon,  encompaffing 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  didributed 
through  the  plexus  choroides  in  the  vem* 
tricies  of  the  brain. 

The 
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The  principal  fign  of  too  great  a  mafs 
to  be  moved  is  a  large  and  quick  pulfe 
of  the  artery,  while  at  the  fame  time 
the  veins  are  turgid,  as  if  they  were  in¬ 
flated  ;  for  then  we  know  that  all  the 
blood  veflels  are  extremely  full  :  for  the 
pulfe  of  the  arteries  may  be  fufficiently 
large  and  quick,  though  in  the  mean 
time  there  is  no  increafed  quantity  of 
the  liquid  to  be  moved,  namely,  if  the 
blood,  thickened  with  an  inflammatory 
denfity,  paffes  with  greater  difficulty 
through  the  extremities  of  the  arteries. 
* — But  then  the  veins  are  emptied,  be- 
caufe  they  receive  lefs,  and  almoft  all. 
the  blood  is  accumulated  in  the  arteries. 
But  on  the  contrary,  in  languid  difeafes, 
the  humours  are  often  accumulated  in 
the  veins,  which  are  more  eafily  diftend- 
ed,  while  in  the  mean  time  there  is  a 
lefs  quantity  of  them  flowing  through 
the  arteries.  But  when  both  the  arte¬ 
ries  and  veins  are  turgid  at  the  fame  time, 
we  know  for  certain  that  the  mafs  of 
humours  to  be  moved  is  increafed.  But 
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ior  a  greater  quantity  of  humours  to  flow 
in  the  fame  time  through  a  little  number 
of  veil  els,  the  celerity  of  the  moving  li¬ 
quid  muff  of  neceflity  be  increafed ;  and 
therefore  in  this  cafe  there  will  be  a 
quicknefs  of  thepulfe. 

If  the  efte&s  of  heat  be  well  conlider- 
ed,  the  reafon  will  evidently  appear  why 
it  may  produce  a  great  many  and  fudden  - 
ly  fatal  difeafes :  for  the  integrity  of  all 
the  vital,  natural,  and  animal  functions 
depends  on  a  free  motion  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  through  the  veflels.  But,  by  an  in¬ 
creafed  heat,  thole  motions  are  difturbed 
or  entirely  abolished,  whether  this  hap¬ 
pens  either  from  a  rupture  of  the  fmajler 
veflels,  or  from  the  larger  veflels  di- 
ftended  with  impervious  matter,  and  com- 
prefling  the  fmaller,  &c. 

When  therefore  thefe  injuries  happen 
from  too  great  a  heat  in  thole  parts  of  the 
body  upon  which  life  more  immediately 
depends,  ipeedy  death  enfues  ^  and  this 
mod  fuddenly  of  all,  if  the  ferum  of  the 
blood  begins  to  coagulate  bv  the  immenfe 
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increafe  of  the  heat  :  for  in  a  little  time 
it  will  adhere  impervious  in  the  fmalleft 
veffels  of  the  lungs,  and  intercept  all  the 
pafiage  of  the  blood  from  the  right  to 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  through  the 
lungs ;  whence  a  moft  acute  and  fatal  pe- 
ripneumony  will  arife.  The  lame  thing 
will  happen  if  the  fabrick  of  the  cere¬ 
bellum  is  either  deftroyed,  or  fo  fluffed 
up  with  impervious  humours  as  to  hinder 
the  influx  of  the  vital  fpirits  through  the 
nerves  from  the  cerebellum  to  the  heart. 
Many  were  of  opinion  that  the  intoler¬ 
able  heat  of  fevers  ought  to  be  afcribed 
to  putrefaction  as  the  caufe ;  but  I  believe 
it  will  appear  to  every  one  who  conflders 
it,  that  putrefaction  is  rather  the  effect: 
of  heat  in  our  bodies,  and  not  the  caufe 
of  it;  and  even  that  putrefaction  once 
formed  does  not  excite  heat  by  its  own 
proper  force,  but  only  inafmuch  as  the 
celerity  of  the  humours  through  the  vef¬ 
fels,  and  confequently  their  attrition,  are 
increafed. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to  underffand 
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by  the  name  of  preecordia  all  thofe 
parts  lodged  in  that  fpace  which  may  be 
conceived  betwixt  the  diaphragm  and 
the  perpendicular  plane  eredted  about  the 
end  of  the  diaphragm  upon  the  loins,  di¬ 
viding  the  abdomen  in  two  and  there¬ 
fore  the  term  praecordia  includes  the  car- 
di$,  hypochondria,  and  epigaftrium.  A 
faithful  obfervation  in  difeafes  has  taught 
us,  that  foul  humours  lodged  about  the 
praecordia,  (whether  from  an  indigeftible 
matter  taken  in  and  corrupted,  or  from  a 
morbid  contagion,  or  from  humours 
fpontaneouily  feparated  and  not  difcharg- 
ed,  but  ftagnating  and  corrupting  there) 
may  difturb  all  the  adtions  of  the  brain, 
and  produce  deliria,  ravings,  and  other 
iymptoms  of  the  word:  confequence# 
After  giving  a  vomit,  by  difcharging 
thefe  corrupt  humours,  we  may  fre¬ 
quently  obferve  many  patients  to  recover 
from  thefe  deliria :  the  figns  by  which 
we  may  know  in  general,  that  thefe  foul 
humours  are  coliedted  about  the  praecor¬ 
dia,  are  a  foul  tongue ,  a  bitter  difagree - 
6  .  able 
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able  tajle  in  the  mouth ,  naufea ,  vomiting , 
oppreffion  or  anxiety  ;  and  this  diagnofis  is 
the  more  certain,  if  there  be  no  other 
figns  to  lead  us  to  believe  there  are  any 
other  caufes  from  whence  a  delirium 
may  be  expedted. 

Warm  bathing  the  feet,  with  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  blifters  to  them,  and  to  the 
hams,  with  fridtion  upon  the  fame  parts, 
are  here  ufeful ;  all  thefe  derive  the  im¬ 
petus  and  quantity  of  the  blood  towards 
the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  and  confe- 
quently  divert  it  from  the  head,  or  ence¬ 
phalon.  For  the  blood  propelled  from 
the  heart  by  the  aorta  afcends  partly  up¬ 
ward,  and  partly  downward  by  the  de¬ 
fending  trunk  of  the  aorta  ;  if  there¬ 
fore  the  veffels  of  the  lower  parts 
are  relaxed,  the  refinance  to  the 
blood  flowing  into  thofe  veffels  will 
be  leffened;  whence  it  is  evident 
a  greater  quantity  of  blood  muff 
flow  towards  the  lower  parts,  by  which 
means  a  true  revullion  Will  be  made  from 
the  encephalon.  But  for  this  purpofe  a 

Qw  vapour 
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vapour  bath  is  principally  of  ufe,  be^ 
caufe  it  more  powerfully  relaxes  and 
foftens,  while  at  the  fame  time  there  is 
no  danger  of  compreffing  the  veffels  by 
the  weight  of  the  fluid  into  which  the 
parts  are  immerged.  For  it  appears  from 
hydroftatieks,  that  fluids  prefs  upon  bo¬ 
dies  immerged  into  them,  and  that  this 
preffure  increafes  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  the  incumbent  fluid.  If  there¬ 
fore  the  feet  are  immerged  to  a  fmali 
lieight  in  warm  water,  while  at  the  fame 
time  care  is  taken  to  let  the  vapours  of 
the  water  come  into  contadt  on  all  fides 
with  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  this 
intention  will  be  fairly  anfwered  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time,  like  wife,  the  credt  pof- 
ture  of  the  body  will  be  very  ferviceable. 
But  the  tumour  and  rednefs  of  the  parts 
expofed  to  fuch  a  bath  diffidently  prove 
that  the  humours  are  derived,  in  a  greater 
quantity,  towards  them.  But  bidders  add 
inafmuch  as  by  their  ftimulus  they  irri¬ 
tate  the  veffels  of  the  part  to  which  they 
are  applied  into  more  frequent-  and  vio- 
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lent'  contradions ;  that  is  to  fay,  they 
accelerate  the  motion  of  the  vital  hu¬ 
mours  through  the  veflels,  which  by  this 
means  emptying  themfelves  oftener  in 
the  fame  time,  they  will  tranfmit  a  great¬ 
er  quantity  of  fluids;  but  frictions,  by 
emptying  the  veins,  make  way  for  the 
blood  to  pafs  more  eafily  through  the  ar¬ 
teries,  to  empty  themfelves  into  the  de¬ 
pleted  veins  ;  and  therefore  both  the 
quantity  and  impetus  of  the  vital  hu¬ 
mours  will  be  derived  towards  thofe 
parts  to  which  the  fridions  are  applied. 
But  it  is  very  evident  that  epifpafticks, 
if  made  of  the  more  acrid  fubftances,  and 
fridions,  ought  to  be  applied  with  fuch 
moderation,  as  only  to  increafe  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  humours  through  the  lower 
parts,  without  increafing  it  much  thro* 
the  whole  body. 

By  emollient  clyfters  often  applied, 
the  feces  are  cleared  away ;  the  veflels  of 
the  inteftines  relaxed  and  fomented  ;  the 
impulfe  of  the  humours  is  consequently 
diverted  from  the  head,  while  at  the 
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fame  time  a  diluent  fluid  may  by  thefe 
paflages  be  communicated  to  the  blood 
to  advantage.  In  a  fierce  delirium 
therefore,  fuch  a  clyfter  ought  to  be 
injected  every  three  hours  till  the  difor- 
der  abates ;  but  care  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
decline  of  the  difcafe  not  to  weaken  the 
patient’s  ftrength  too  much  by  the  too 
frequent  ufe  of  them.  Purges  in  this 
cafe  may  be  ufeful  two  ways ;  firft,  inaf- 
much  as  they  evacuate  the  offending  hu¬ 
mours  lodged  about  the  praecordia ;  fe- 
condly,  inafmuch  as  they  leflen  the  too 
great  impetus  of  the  arterial  blood,  and 
derive  it  from  the  head  towards  other 
parts ;  and  at  the  fame  time  they  dimi- 
nifh  the  too  great  quantity  of  the  fluids 
diftending  the  veffels ;  but  in  this  cafe 
thofe  purges  are  principally  recommended 
which  diffolve  the  humours  without  ex¬ 
citing  any  great  difturbance  in  the  body. 

The  bringing  down  of  the  hemor¬ 
rhoids  has  always  been  obferved  to  be 
ufeful  in  difeafes  of  the  head ;  and  no 
wonder,  fince  the  hemorrhoidal  veffels 
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and  carotid  arteries  convey  the  blood  in 
oppofite  directions ;  whence  a  very  great 
revulfion  might  be  reafonably  expeded. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  likewife,  it  will 
be  ufeful  to  provoke  the  menfes. — But 
this  fhould  be  attempted  by  fuch  reme¬ 
dies  as  relax  and  mollify  the  parts,  (and 
not  by  emmenagogues,  molt  of  which 
increafe  the  impetus  and  velocity  of  the 
circulation)  fuch  a$  by  walking  the  feet  in 
warm  water,  epifpafticks  and  fridions; 
and  thefemay  be  more efpecially  attempted 
with  hopes  of  fuccefs,  when  the  ufual  time 
of  this  periodical  difeharge  is  at  hand,  or 
when  the  pains  in  the  loins,  groins,  thighs, 
and  tenfion  in  the  neck,  with  other 
figns,  denote  that  the  menfes  are  about 
to  flow  foonCr  than  ufual,  as  is  frequently 
remarked  in  acute  difeafes. 

But  all  thefe  evacuations  are  only  ufe¬ 
ful  when  the  veffels  are  diftended  with 
too  great  a  quantity  of  blood,  or  when 
the  force  of  the  circulation  is  too  violent, 
and  a  revulfion  of  the  humours  is  necef- 
fary  to  be  made  from  the  head ;  for 

Q  7  when 
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when  in  the  end  of  acute  difeafes  a  de^ 
Jirium  continues,  though  the  difeafe  has 
almoft  exhaufted  the  patient’s  ftrength, 
all  evacuations  are  then  prejudicial,  and 
an  imprudent  ufe  of  them  is  frequently  at¬ 
tended  afterwards  with  an  incurable  ftate 
of  ideotifm.- — But  a  weakand  fmall  pulfe, 
flight  heat,  and  relaxation  of  the  veffels 
readily  denote  that  in  the  prefen t  cafe 
fuch  evacuations  are  not  to  be  ufed. 

All  caufes  whatever  which  too  much 
leffen  the  quantity  of  the  arterial  blood 
to  be  impelled  to  the  brain,  which  im-r 
pede  the  free  circulation  through  the 
veffels  of  the  brain,  obftruft  the  fecretiou 
of  the  fpirits,  or  intercept  their  free  mo¬ 
tion  through  the  nerves  when  fecreted, 
may  produce  a  coma  ;  namely,  a  coma 
fomnolenta,  if  all  the  animal  adtions  are 
equally  lulled  by  fuch  an  impedi¬ 
ment;  a  coma  vigil,  when  the  motion 
of  this  moil  fubtle  fluid  is  not  impeded 
through  the  mod  fenfible  parts,  as  it  is 
through  many  others. 

In  acute  difeafes,  when  a  falutary  and 
critical  haemorrhage  is  about  to  happen 
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from  the  nofe,  watchings  or  wakefulnefs 
often  precede ;  and  this  becaufe  the 
blood  is  carried  towards  the  head  more 
plentifully  and  with  a  greater  force;  and 
we  therefore  at  that  time  ufually  obferve 
a  pain  of  the  head ,  tenfion  about  the  neck 9 
rednefs  of  the  eyes,  &c. 

Convuifions  fubfequent  to  inflamma- 
tions  of  the  brain  are  generally  fatal,  be¬ 
caufe  they  denote  that  the  inflammatory 
caufe  is  fo  violent  and  fo  deeply  feated 
in  the  narrow  extremities  of  the  veflels 
of  the  brain,  that  the  medulla  itfelf  is 
affedted. 

In  diuturnis  lienteriis  ruSlm  acidus  obor¬ 
tus,  qui  prius  non  aderat ,  bonum  jignum . — - 

Acid  belchings,  happening  in  lienterys 
*c  of  a  long  Handing,  fays  Hippocrates, 
«e  which  they  did  not  attend  before,  are 
4C  a  good  fign  for  it  denotes  that  the 
contradtile  force  of  the  ftomach  and  in- 
tefti-nes  is  in  fome  meafure  returned, 
whereby  the  ingefted  aliments  may 
be  retained  at  lead  fo  long,  as  to 
degenerate  into  a  /pontaneous  cor- 
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rpption,  and  produce  thefe  acid  eruCtati- 
ons ;  whereas  in  a  lientery,  properly  fo 
called;,  every  thing  taken  in  is  fpeedily 
evacuated,  unaltered  by  ftooh 

The  general  cure  of  fevers  requires 
four  things ;  namely,  the  prefervation 
of  life  and  health  in  the  patient ;  a  cor¬ 
rection  or  expulfion  of  the  acrid  irritating 
matter;  a  dillolution  and  expulfion  of 
the  febrile  lentor ;  and  laftly,  a  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  the  fymptomSi  > 

Thofe  fevers  are  termed  continual  and 
putrid,  wherein  the  humours  degenerate 
much  from  their  natural  and  healthy 
ftate,  and  at  the  fame  time  incline  to  pu¬ 
trefaction  ;  and  hence  there  are  various 
degrees  of  malignity  obferved,  according 
to  the  greater  or  lefs  intenfity  or  degene¬ 
racy  of  them. 

A  drynefs  of  the  whole  fkin,  noftrils, 
mouth,  and  tongue,  arifes  from  a  diffi- 
pation  of  the  moft  thin  and  watery  juices 
of  the  blood  by  the  febrile  heat ;  and 
partly  becaufe  the  reft  of  the  blood  be¬ 
coming  impervious  and  adhering  in  the 
larger  veiTels,  diftends  them  fo  as  to 

com- 
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Comprefs  the  adjacent  fmaller  veffels;  and 
therefore  in  fuch  patients  the  ikin  ap¬ 
pears  rough  and  dry,  becaufe  the  fubcu- 
taneous  veffels  diftended  with  impervious 
blood  comprefs  the  very  fubtle  exhaling 
veffels,  while  at  the  fame  time  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  the  thin  ferous  parts  of  the 
blood  ;  the  fame  is  alfo  true  in  the  eyes, 
nofe,  mouth,  and  tongue.  Hence  1 lip- 
pocrates  fays,  that  they  perifh  with  dry- 
nefs  who  die  of  an  ardent  fever. 

There  are  three  different  periods  to  be 
confidered  in  refpiration,  that  of  infpira- 
tion,  expiration,  and  the  intermediate  fpace 
betwixt  both  ;  the  thicknefs  or  rarenefs 
of  refpiration  refpedts  the  intermediate 
fpace  of  time,  but  the  quicknefs  and 
flownefs  belongs  properly  to  infpiration 
and  expiration. — But  a  large  or  fmall  re¬ 
fpiration  denotes  a  different  dilatation  of 
the  organs  ofrefpiration.  The  refpiration, 
therefore,  which  is  thick  and  fhort,  de7 
notes  a  quicknefs  of  the  infpiration  and 
expiration,  and  that  there  is  but  a  very 
ftiort  fpace  intermediate  betwixt  thofe 

contrary 
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contrary  motions.  But  a  laborious  re- 
fpi ration  denotes  difficulty  and  trouble 
in  the  performance  of  thefe  motions ; 
but  fince  there  is  fo  great  a  burning  heat 
about  the  vital  organs,  and  the  blood  is 
moved  with  great  rapidity  through  the 
lungs,  being  in  a  manner  parched  up  by 
the  intenfe  heat,  it  will  meet  with  great 
difficulty  in  pafiing  through  the  narrow 
extremities  of  the  pulmonary  artery ; 
whence  the  reafon  is  evident, -why  thefe 
unhappy  patients  breathe  fo  quick,  and 
with  fo  much  labour,  namely,  that  they 
may  receive  an  agreeable  coolnefs  from 
the  infpired  air,  and  forward  the  courfe 
of  the  blood  through  the  lungs.  A 
flight  cough  may  proceed  from  a  turge- 
fcence  of  the  blood  veflels  of  the  lungs 
diftended  too  much  with  impervious 
blood,  fo  as  to  comprefs  the  air  veflels  of 
the  lungs,  that  their  furfaces  rub  againft 
each  other,  for  then  fuch  a  dry  and  irrita¬ 
ting  cough  will  attend  in  a  peripneumony, 
Galen  obferves,  that  an  exquifite  ar¬ 
dent  fever  retains  all  the  figns  of  an  ex¬ 
quifite 
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quifite  tertian,  and  that  it  differs  only  in 
not  invading  with  a  rigor  or  fhivering, 
and  in  not  coming  to  perfedt  intermif- 
iions ;  and  that  this  was  the  reafon  why 
he  ranks  an  ardent  fever  not  among 
the  fynochi,  or  continent,  but  among 
the  continual  remitting  fevers»  But  in 
the  fevers  which  he  calls  tertianary 
or  femitertianary;  which  he 
likewife  refers  to  an  ardent  fever ;  the 
exacerbations  happen  always  on  unequal 
days.  Hence  the  ardent  fever  feems 
alfo  to  have  fo  me  thing  of  the  nature  of 
an  intermittent ;  and  from  hence  fre¬ 
quently  when  fuch  fevers  are  extended 
to  a  great  length,  they  afterwards  change 
into  intermittents,  and  even  fometimes 
when  intermitting  fevers  fpread  epidemi¬ 
cally,  and  appear  early  in  the  fummer 
months,  they  often  pafs  under  this  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  blood  being  deprived  of 
its  t  hinne  ft  parts  in  an  ardent  fever, 
tends  to  concretion,  and  begins  to  flag- 
nate  in  the  arteries,  whence  it  is  accu¬ 
mulated  in  thofe  .  veilels, .  and  diflends 
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them,  while  in  the  mean  time  they 
prefs  out  only  the  more  fluid  parts  of  the 
blood  into  the  veins  whence  it  appears 
that  by  opening  a  vein  frequently  in  fuch 
difeafes  that  part  of  the  blood  is  removed 
only  which  is  beft  difpofed  to  flow  thro’ 
the  veflels ;  whereas  an  haemorrhage 
from  the  nofe  difcharging  the  blood  from 
the  arteries  themfelves,  turns  off  the  im¬ 
petus  and  quantity  of  blood,  more  efpe- 
dally  from  the  encephalon,  whofe  func¬ 
tions  in  thefe  difeafes  are  ufually  fo  much 

difturbed. - The  beft  haemorrhage  is 

that  which  happens  on  a  Critical  day, 
viz.  the  4th,  7th,  11th,  14th,  17th, 
2 1  ft,  &c.  which  are  legitimate  critical 
days ;  but  thofe  haemorrhages  which  hap¬ 
pen  on  fome  incidental  critical  day,  as 
the  3d,  5th,  6th,  or  9th,  are  lefs  falu- 
tary  ;  but  thofe  happening  on  other  days 
are  altogether  to  be  fufpedtsd,  and  the 
fame  will  alfo  hold  true  of  the  other 
critical  evacuations* 

A  rednefs  of  the  face,  befet  with 
drops  of  fweat,  is  a  very  bad  fign  in  an 

ardent 
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ardent  fever,  becaufe  it  denotes  an  inflam¬ 
matory  fpiflitude  and  impervioufnefs  of 
the  blood,  and  that  it  is  either  forced  into 
other  improper  veflels,  or  elfe  adheres 
about  the  fmalleft  extremities  of  the  fan- 
guiferous  arteries,  and  that  a  very  fmall 
portion  of  it  can  as  yet  be  exprelfed ;  as 
alfo  that  death  being  now  at  hand,  the 
extremities  of  the  fmall  exhaling  velfels 
in  the  lkin  are  fo  relaxed,  as  to  tranfmit  a 
thick  and  grofs  fvveat.  This  has  been 
well  obferved  by  Hippocrates,  Ccete- 
rum  univerfalem  fudorum  rationem  novijj'e 
cpportet .  Alii  enim  fiunt  ob  corporum  refolu- 
tionem ,  alii  vero  ob  phleg?nones  vehemen¬ 
tiam  ;  “  Moreover  the  general  caufe  or 
“  reafon  of  fweats  ought  to  be  known; 
<c  for  fome  arife  from  a  relaxation  of  the 
<c  parts  of  the  body,  and  others  from 
“  the  violence  of  inflammation/' 

A  fwelling  under  the  ear,  not  coming 
to  fuppuration,  is  deftrudUve :  when 
parotides  arife  in  an  ardent  fever,  it  is  a 
fign  that  the  febrile  matter  is  critically 
depofited  towards  the  glands  there  feated; 
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and  as  the  blood  in  this  fever  is  deprived 
of  its  more  fluid  parts,  and  at  the  fame 
time  has  acquired  a  greater  acrimony, 
therefore  a  mild  rcfolution  of  thefe  pa¬ 
rotides  cannot  be  expedted,  inafmuch  as 
to  effedt  that,  requires  a  mild  ftate  of  the 
humours,  a  fedate  motion  of  them,  and 
the  obftrudfing  matter  not  to  be  over- 
compadt,  therefore  a  fuppuration  only 
can  take  place  here,  which  if  it  is  not 
procured,  a  worfe  manner  of  termina¬ 
ting  the  inflammation  muft  be  expedted. 
But  fometimes  the  fwelled  parotides  fud- 
denly  difappear  from  the  morbifick  mat¬ 
ter  returning  again  into  the  blood  $ 
whence  the  very  worft  returns*,  and  even 
death  itfelf  may  be  expedted  to  follow  in 
ardent  fevers. 

It  is  a  very  juft  admonition  of 
Hippocrates ,  to  corflider  whether  the 
fever  is  abated  or  increafed;  for  if 
the  fever  fuddenly  increafes  when 
the  parotides  difappear,  we  know  that 
the  febrile  matter  mixing  again  with  the 
blood,  produces  thofe  diftufbances,  and 

that 
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that  therefore  a  bad  termination  of  the 
difeafe  is  to  be  feared.  But  if  no  fuch 
increafe'  of  the  fever  happens,  there  is 
reafon  to  hope  that  the  matter  will  in  a 
little  time  efcape  by  other  paflages,  or  be 
depofited  upon  fome  other  part. — -Nei¬ 
ther  yet  muft  we  believe  health  to  be 
always  an  infallible  confequence  of  paro¬ 
tides  coming  to  fuppuration  in  ardent 
fevers  ;  for  thefe  crifes,  which  are  made 
by  abfcefs  or  deposition,  are  always  lefs 
fafe.  . . 

A  conftipation  of  the  bowels  in  ardent 
fevers  is  never  of  fervice  ;  for  fince  the 
bile,  rendered  more  acrid  or  corrupt, 
kindles  thefe  fevers,  and  fince  even 
healthy  bile  is  foon  corrupted  by  a  great 
heat,  it  muft  be  evidently  more  ufeful 
for  thefe  foul  humours  to  be  difcharged 
from  the  firft  paflages,  fince  otherwife, 
by  the  free  accefs  of  air  with  heat  and 
ftagnation,  they  may  degenerate  into  the 
moft  malignant  putrefaction  in  a  very 
fhort  time.  Hence  it  is  that  clyfters  are 
fo  ufeful  in  ardent  fevers,  not  only  inas¬ 
much 
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much  as  they  dilate,  relax,  and  cool, 
but  alfo  as  difcharge  out  every  thing 
putrid  lodged  in  the  inteftines.  It  is 
therefore  no  bad  fign  for  the  bowels  to 
be  loofer  than  ordinary  in  thefe  fevers. 

An  ardent  fever  differs  from  a  putrid 
fvnochos  or  continent,  inafmuch  as  its 

•ef 

courfe  is  not  one  continued  ftrain  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  but  it.  is  at¬ 
tended  with  remarkable  fits  of  remiffion 
and  exacerbation.  It  is  diftinguifhed 
from  intermitting  fevers,  in  that  the 
force  of  the  fever  does  not  perfe&ly 
ceafe  and  from  the  flighter  continual 
remitting  fevers,  by  its  intenfe  heat 
chiefly,  which  is  greater  about  the 
vital  vifcera,  and  more  remifs  towards 
the  extreme  parts,  attended  with  unex- 
tinguifhable  thirft,  and  a  drynefs  of  the 
whole  body. 

An  inflammation  may  arife  through¬ 
out  the  whole  body,  although  the  blood 
continues  to  flow  through  the  greateft 
number,  if  not  through  all  the  fanguife- 

rous  arteries.  But  that  fuch  an  inflam¬ 
mation 
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fiammation  does  attend  in  an  ardent 
fever,  ive  are  taught  from  a  redfiefs  in 
the  face,  and  frequently  of  the  whole 
fkin,  which  fometimes  continues  even 
after  death. — The  infpedtion  of  bodies 
dying  of  this  fever,  demonfTates  the 
cortical  fhbftance  of  the  brain  (in  which 
naturally  there  is  no  red  blood  to  be 
found)  to  be  all  over  rexd,  as  if  it 
were  artfully  injected.  This  is  alfo 
the  reafon  why  fuch  a  great  heat  at¬ 
tends,  even  though  fiich  at  great  number  « 
of  the  fmall  Veflels  are  rendered  imper¬ 
vious  j  for  the  red  blood,  infpiffated  by 
the  lofs  of  its  mod:  fluid  parts,  conti¬ 
nues  to  be  moved  with  a  great  velo¬ 
city  in  the  larger  fanguiferous  arteries. 

They  are  much  deceived  who  judge 
that  fweat  ought  to  be  promoted,  think¬ 
ing  thereby  to  evacuate  all  the  febrile 
matter,  becaufe  in  an  intermittent  fever 
the  fit  goes  off  with  fuch  a  fweat :  for 
daily  obfervations  teach  us,  that  thofe  are  ' 
more  efpecially  difficultly  recovered  from 

R  ,  inter- 
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intermitting  fevers  who  feem,  as  it  were, 
to  melt  away  by  thefe  moft  protufe  fweats^ 
neither  is  their  cure  pradicable  unlefs 
thefe  fweats  be  firft  fuppreffed.  Hence 
alfo  the  fweat  which  attends  at  the  clofe 
of  the  fit,  is  to  be  moderately  promoted 
by  fie ih  broths,  ptiians  with  wine,  and 
the  like,  which  afford  plenty  of  liquid 
nourifhment  :  but  by  no  means  by  reme¬ 
dies,  nor  the  heat  of  bed-cloaths,  left 
by  fitch  fweats  thofe  fluids  fly  off, 
which  ought  to  be  retained :  the  weak- 
nefs  and  dejedion  which  follow  upon 
thefe  profufe  fweats,  evidently  demon- 
ft  rate  how  prejudicial  they  are. 

Quartan  fevers,  which  have  been  dif- 
turbed  by  no  powerful  medicines,  and  have 
been  gradually  removed  by  a  proper  re¬ 
gimen  in  the  fpring  feafon,  have  left 
people  more  ftrong  and  firm,  and  lefs 
lubjed  to  difeafes,  than  before.— For 
thefe  fevers  contain  a  fort  of  epitome 
of  that  kind  of  life  which  Celsus  (in 
B.  i,.  Ch.  i,)  recommends  to  fome  peo- 
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pie i  for  intenfe  cold  is  followed  by 
great  heat  5  during  the  time  of  the  pa- 
roxyfms*  the  patients  generally  have  an 
averfion  t6  all  forts  of  food,  to  which 
they  often  have  a  ftrong  appetite  on  the 
intermediate  well  days  :  moreover,  by  a 
long-continued  quartan  the  whole  body 
is  frequently  emaciated,  all  the  fat  being 
diffolved  and  carried  off*  by  urine  and  the 
other  emundtaries,  even  as  much  as  by 
mercury  itfelf*  or  fudorific  decodtions  % 
whence  an  almoft  radical  change  of  the 
humours  is  obtained,  by  a  refolution  and 
expulfion  of  the  old ;  whence  the  body 
is  beft  difpofed  for  the  reception  and  re¬ 
iteration  of  new  vital  matter  ;  and  thus, 
by  a  prudent  management  in  thefe  fevers, 
will  the  body  be  difpofed  to  longevity. 

If  now  it  be  confidered  that  in  the  cold 

*  i  a  .  y  _  i  * 

fit  of  intermitting  fevers,  the  whole 
body  trembles  and  fhakes  violently,  often 
for  feveral  hours,  almoft  as  much  in  the 
internal  as  in  the  external  parts ;  that 
the  extremities  of  the  arteries  being 
contracted,  propel  the  humours  bach 
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into  the  larger  tranks,  as  evidently  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  palenefs,  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  they  give  for  happily  removing 
the  obftrudting  matter  adhering  to  the 
extremities  of  the  arteries,  it  will  not 
feem  wonderful  that  many  diforders  fhould 
he  thus  relieved  or  removed,  which  are 
not  at  all  afle&ed  by  other  medicines 
more  efpecially  as  foon  after  there  follows 
a  rapid  motion  of  the  humours  through 
all  the  veffels ;  whereby  the  obftrudting 
matter  which  was  lodged  in  the  vifeera, 
being  rendered  moveable  by  the  repeated 
concuffions,  is  further  refolved.  Hence 
the  reafon  appears,  why  thefe  fevers  fo 
frequently  remove  the  moft  inveterate 
diforders  from  the  body,  after  they  have 
been  in  vain  attempted  by  other  me¬ 
dicines. 

'file  heft  methods  recommendable  to¬ 
wards  the  cure  of  thefe  fevers,  are  fuch  as 
confpire  together  with  the  diieafe  itfelf, 
to  rejolvc  what  is  concreted ,  to  open  the  ob~ 
fir  tiffed  'vejjeh,  and  thus  to  rejlore  the  equa¬ 
ble  and  free  circulation  of  the  humours 
*  *  :  through 
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through  all  the  vejfels :  In  the  fpring  fea- 
fon,  and  in  juvenile  patients,  the  hotter 
medicines  mud  not  be  ufed;  autumnal 
fevers,  on  the  other  hand,  more  efpecial- 
1 y  thofe  which  continue  on  until  the 
winter,  require  warmer  medicines,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  patient’s  ftrength  is  weaken¬ 
ed  by  the  difeafe,  or  if  the  body  lan- 
guifhes  by  an  advancing  old  age;  for 
then  the  radix  contrayerv.  ferpent.  virgin, 
faffron,  and  the  like  mod:  penetrating 
aromatics,  are  of  the  greatefl  ufe.  In 
cold  phlegmatic  habits,  alcaline  falts  are 
the  bed  aperients,  which  yet  are  often 
injurious  to  warm  and  bilious  people  ; 
and  therefore  thofe  of  the  faline  neutral 
kind  are  preferred,  as  nitre,  fal  poly- 
chreft.  tartar,  vitriolat.  &c.  Purges  and 
vomits  are  not  only  ufeful,  inafmuch  as 
they  evacuate,  but  alfo  becaufe  they 
wonderfully  ftimulate  and  fhake  the 
frame,  fo  as  to  change  [its  whole  condi¬ 
tion.  The  cort.  peruvian.  fhould  never 
be  given  in  fevers,  where  there  is 
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a  continual  fixed  pain,  or  the  fenfe  of  an 
inward  burning  heat,  with  other  fymp^ 
toms  of  an  inflammation. 

Vernal  intermitting  fevers  are  of  fb 
mild  a  difpofition,  as  to  require  no 
medicines,  but  generally  go  off  fponta-? 
neoufly.  They  are  only  obferved  ftub- 
born  for  feme  time  in  fuch  people,  who 
having  their  blood  of  a  very  weak  crafis 
or  texture,  it  is  fo  eafily  diflolved,  that 
they  wafte  away  with  profufe  and  weak^ 
ening  fweats  ;  but  even  in  thele  they 
are  curable,  efpecially  by  the  ufe  of  the 
bark;  but  autumnal  intermittents  are 
much  more  difficult  to  remove,  and 
often  require  the  greateft  attention  of 
the  phyfician,  with  every  affiftance  of 
art,  in  order  to  cure  them. 

Three  things  are  chiefly  to  be  confi- 
dered  in  acute  inflammatory  difeafes; 
viz.  the  acute  continual  fever,  the  inr 
flammation,  and  the  organ,  whole  func¬ 
tions  are  injured  by  the  prefent  inflam*? 
mation. 

In  a  true  phrenzy  the  brain  is  prima-r 
rily,  affefted  in  an  acute  continual  fever  $ 

that 
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that  is  to  fay,  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  is 
not  produced  in  fome  other  part  of  the 
body,  and  tranfiated  from  thence  to  the 
brain,  but  is  feated  in  the  brain  itfelf, 
or  ks  inverting  membranes,  from  the 
very  firft  attack  of  the  difeafe,  although 
by  the  violence  of  the  fever  the  difbrder 
may  be  increafed  which  is  already  feated 
in  the  brain.- — In  the  fymptomatic  phren- 
zy,  the  caufe  lodges  in  fome  other  part, 
and  is  afterwards  thence  tranfiated  to  the 
encephalon. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  dangerous 
than  fleeping  in  the  open  air,  with  the 
head  expofed  to  the  folar  rays. 

A  black  tongue  denotes  either  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  the  thin  lymph  of  the  blood, 
or  that  the  larger  veflels,  dirtended  with 
the  impervious  blood,  comprefs  the  adja¬ 
cent  fmaller  ones,  whence  the  exhaling 
arterial  duds  placed  at  the  fur-face  of 
the  tongue  become  dry  and  gangrenous; 
hence  a  black  tongue,  efpecially  if  it  be 
dry  at  the  fame  time,  prefages  tne  very 
wofft  condition  of  the  humours* 
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A  con fider able  degeneracy  of  the 
humours  is  fcarce  ever  obferved,  with¬ 
out  a.  djilurbance  likewife  in  the 
funtflicns  of  the  encephalon  at  the  fame 
time. 

Lethargic,  cqmafous,  and  cataleptick 
diforders,  are  of  the  worft  prefage  in  a 
phrenitis. 

A  flux  from  the  bowels  is  falutary, 
not  only  becaule  it  difcharges  the  morbi- 
fick  matter,  but  alfo  becaufe  it  empties 
the  vefiqis  in  the  abdominal  vifcera  of 

f  *  •  .  •  *  *  *  ■  '  ( 

the  humours  which  flow  thither,  and 
feflen  the  refinance  to  the  impulfe  of  the 
bloody  and  by  that  means  happily  diverts 
the  impetus  and  quantity  of  the  humours 
from  the  head,  which  is  an  event  of  the 
utmoft  confequence  in  the  cure  of  a 
phrenzy. 


Of  Quincies. 

-  \  1  *  "i  • 

A  Quincy  may  be  divided  into  that 
which  happens  without  any  manifeft 
fign  of  an  external  tumour  or  vifi- 
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ble  in  the  fauces  internally ;  and  that 
which  is  attended  with  fome  tumour 
obvious  to  the  fenfes. 

This  firft  kind  of  angina  occurs  more 
feldom  than  the  reft,  and  only  after  the 
body  has  been  exhaufted  by  difeafes  of  a 
long  continuance,  and  profufe  and  re¬ 
peated  evacuations,  and  is  obferved  to  be 
very  dangerous  and  fatal,  and  is  attended 
with  an  apparent  drynefs,  palenefs,  and 
fhrinking  of  the  fauces,  without  any 
fi'gns  of  inflammation  concealed  in  the 
internal  parts ;  fometimes  indeed  a  pain 
and  rednefs  appears  in  the  fauces,  but 
it  is  only  flight;  nor  are  the  parts  af¬ 
fected  thereby  fwelled,  but  rather  feern 
to  be  confiderably  funk  or  collapfed. 
Hence  it  is  fufficiently  evident  why  this 
kind  of  quincy  is  feldom  curable,  fince 
all  hopes  are  placed  in  a  fpeedy  reftitu- 
tion  of  the  loft  humours,  fo  as  to  fill 
the  empty  veflels  with  good  vital  juices. 
But  even  deglutition  itfelf  injured,  pre¬ 
vents  fuch  nourishment  from  being:  com- 
pjodioufly  taken  into  the  body*  and  at 
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the  fame  timfc,  thofe  things  are  deficient 
from  which  the  affimilation  of  the  in- 
gefted  aliments  may  be  expeded,  name¬ 
ly,  a  due  quantity  of  healthy  juices, 
and  a  requifite  action  of  the  veffels  upon 

their  contained  fluids. 

The  phyfician  mull  be  extremely 
careful  how  he  diftinguifhes  this  kind  of 
aneina  from  the  reft,  fince  the  method 

O 

of  cure  is  fo  very  different;  fudden  eval¬ 
uations  by  bleeding,  cooling  purges, 
&c.  would  moft  certainly  prove  fatal  in 
this  cafe.  An  inflammatory  angina  may 
be  occafioned  by  hard  riding  on  horfe- 
back  againft  a  cold  wind  ;  for  when  a 
perfon  rides  violently  againft  a  fharp  wind, 
the  cold  air  enters  the  fauces  every  mo¬ 
ment,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  veffels 
of  thefe  parts  are  powerfully  compreffed 
by  the  refilling  air  direded  againft  them 
in  an  oppofite  motion,  by  which,  as  well 
as  the  coldnefs,  they  are  too  much  con- 
traded. 

When  the  inflammation  is  in  the  wind¬ 
pipe,  it  is  fo  much  the  more  dangerous, 

as 
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m  it  is  feated  nearer  to  the  glottis  and 
epiglottis,  and  it  is  much  more  fo  when 
feated  about  the  rima  of  the  glottis  itfelf. 
When  the  Jlyloceratohymdei  mufcles, 
and  thofe  others  which  are  deftined  to 
draw  up  the  larynx  in  the  a£t  of  deglu¬ 
tition,  are  inflamed,  it  is  evident  enough 
that  the  mo  ft  acute  pain  muft  follow. 
Such  quincies  are  frequent ;  and 
the  patients,  if  they  do  but  attempt 
to  fwallow,  are  univerfally  convulfed 
from  the  feverity  of  the  pain.  But,  as 
thefe  mufcles  are  deeply  feated,  upon 
infpe&ing  the  fauces,  there  is  often  no 
tumour  to  be  feen ;  namely,  when  the 
diforder  is  feated  in  thefe  mufcles  only, 
nor  is  there  any  tumour  confpicuous  ex¬ 
ternally  in  the  neck  for  the  fame  reafon ; 
but  generally  this  diforder  is  feated  only 
ton  one  fide,  in  which  the  patient  has 
fometitnes  been  able  to  point  out  the 
courfe  and  fituation  of  the  painful  and 
inflamed  mufcle,  at  leaft  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  difeafe,  for  afterwards  the 
inflammation  frequently  becomes  uni- 

verfal. 
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verfal.  Bat  this  kind  of  Quincy 
is  eafily  diftinguifhed,  becaufe  refpi- 
ration  continues  free  enough,  and  the 
voice  is  not  fo  lharp  or  fhrill.  Though 
this  kind  of  quincy  is  not  fo  fatal  as 
others,  yet  is  it  not  without  danger,  as 
well  becaufe  it  renders  deglutition  im¬ 
practicable,  as  becaufe  the  difeafe  is  fre¬ 
quently  tranflated  by  a  dangerous  metaf- 
jtafis  to  the  lungs. 

When  refpiration  is  obftrudted  in 
an  inflammatory  quincy,  the  lungs  can<~ 
not  freely  expand  themfelves,  whence 
the  right,  ventricle  of  the  heart  cannot 
readily  expel  its  contained  blood  through 
the  narrow  extremities  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  into  the  left  ventricle;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  blood  will  begin  to  be  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  lungs  and  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart.  The  right  auricle  and  venous 
fin  us  therefore  will  be  unable  to  empty 
themfelves;  and  the  blood  of  confequence 
he  likewife  accumulated  in  thefe  cavities. 
Hence  the  venal  blood  returning  from  the 
yvhole  body  through  the  upper  and  lower 

vena 
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vena  cava,  cannot  enter  into  thefe  cavi» 
ties  already  filled ;  the  veins  will  be 
confequently  diftended.  But  all  the 
venal  blood  from  the  lips,  tongue, 
and  face,  returns  to  the  heart  chiefly  by 
the  external  jugular,  while  the  blood 
from  the  interior  parts  of  the  head 
moves  through  the  internal  jugular  vein» 
When,  therefore,  the  blood  cannot 
pafs  freely  through  the  jugular  veins  be- 
caufe  of  the  obftrudfed  refpiration,  all  the 
blood  veflels  belonging  to  the  external, 
as  well  as  to  the  internal' parts,  will  be 
more  and  more  diftended,  fince  the  arte¬ 
ries  continue  to  fend  forward  the  blood, 
while  in  the  mean  time  it  cannot  return 
by  the  veins.  Hence  the  fauces,  lips, 
tongue,  &c.  will  be  fwelled ;  and  the 
eyes,  overcharged  with  blood,  will  look 
red  and  protuberate  in  a  frightful  manner; 
the  tongue  fwelling,  can  be  no  longer 
contained  in  the  mouth,  but  will  be 
ihruft  out,  diftorted,  and  appear  of  an 
ugly  livid  colour,  froth  and  fpittle  being  at 
the  fame  timedifcharged  from  the  mouth. 

And 
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And  as  the  blood  vefiels  diftributed 
through  the  encephalon  may  become 
diftended  from  the  fame  caufe,  the 
jfoft  fubftance  of  the  encephalon  will  be 
compreiTed ;  whence  the  fight,  hearing,  and 
touch,  will  be  rendered  dull,  all  the  func¬ 
tions  Gi  the  brain  will  be  diiturbed,  and  at 
length  entirely  abolifhed  *  but  the  fnoring 
or  rattling  attends  when  the  vifcid  froth 
begins  to  fill  the  wnole  mouth,  fauces, 
or  lungs  y  and  the  blood  vefiels  of  the 
lungs  being  diftended  at  the  fame  time, 
the  cavities  of  its  air  vefiels  are  dimi- 
nifhed.  Hence  the  unfortunate  patient 
fufrers  all  thofe  diforders  which  happen 
to  fuch  as  are  ftrangled  with  an  halter  $ 
only  in  this  diforder  they  are  much  more 
unhappy,  as  they  are  obliged  to  fuffec 
thefe  bad  effe&s  by  flow  and  gradual  ad¬ 
vances. 

The  belt  of  all  methods  for  curing  an 
inflammation  is  that  by  refolution  or  dif- 
perfion  3  4and  therefore  this  courfe  is  to 
be  purfued  before  any  other,  provided 
there  is  any  reafon  to  expect  it  will  fuc- 
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ceedj  but  more  elpecially  this  method 
is  required  in  the  cure  of  an  inflamma¬ 
tory  quincy,  fince  a  fuppuration  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  fo  much  danger  from  the  in- 
ereafed  tumour  compreffing  the  organs 
of  refpiration  and  deglutition  ;  and  like- 
wife  becaufe  there  is  reafon  to  fear,  left 
the  abfcefs  breaking,  fhould  difcharge  its 
matter  into  the  windpipe,  and  fuddenly 
fuffocate  the  patient. 

We  may  affert,  and  not  without  rea¬ 
fon,  that  there  is  hardly  any  acute  in¬ 
flammatory  difeafe  more  mutable:  it  is 
frequently  feen  in  practice  that  the  in¬ 
flammation  occupying  the  tonfil  on  one 
ftde,  fuddenly  abates,  and  affects  the 
tonfil  on  the  other  fide.  Nor  is  this  all, 
but  it  iikewife  frequently  removes  to 
other  and  very  diftant  parts  of  the  body. 

This  kind  of  quincy  ought  to  be  well 


remarked,  becaufe  I  have  feen  feme  mis¬ 
taken  in  fuppoflng  a  fuppuration  already 
formed,  and  believing  the  white  fpots 

to  be  the  apex  to  the  abfcefs.  now  ready 
to  break,  -  efpecially,.  if  they  were  not 
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called  In  at  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe^ 
or  did  not  obferve  that  the  ulcers  at¬ 
tended  from  the  firfl :  but  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  thefe  is  eafy  enough,  fince  an 
abfcefs  here  formed  fWells  much  more, 
and  never  comes  to  maturity  but  wheft 
the  difeafe  is  of  longer  ftanding. 

A  continual  draining  of  a  thin  ferum 
from  the  mouth  is  alfo  one  of  the  worft 
figns  in  an  inflammatory  quincy,  for  fuch 
a  flux  of  ferum  may  proceed  from  acom- 
preflure  of  the  larger  veins,  which  are 
here  feated  to  return  the  blood  from  th6 
head  to  the  heart. 

We  fhould  always  endeavour  to 
difperfe  an  inflammatory  quincy  bf  all  the 
remedies  in  our  power.  But  it  fome- 
times  happens  that  the  violence  of  the 
difeafe,  or  thetoo  late  application  of  medi¬ 
cines,  when  the  diforder  has  been  neglect¬ 
ed  by  the  patient  at  the  beginning,  ex¬ 
clude  all  hopes  of  a  future  refolution  : 
but  the  belt  method  of  terminating  an 
inflammation  which  cannot  be  difperfed, 
is  that  by  fuppuf&tion ;  and  therefore  in 

this 
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this  cafe  all  the  endeavours  of  art  are  to 
be  ufed  to  promote  the  luppuration  as 
faft  as  poffible,  that  the  patient  may  be 
fpeedily  relieved  from  the  extreme  diffi¬ 
culties  with  which  he  is  opprefled. 

It  will  be  expedient  for  the  patient  to  be 
continually  holding  in  his  mouth  a  warm 
gargle  prepared  from,  linfeeds,  mallows, 
marffimallows,  and  the  like  moft  emol¬ 
lient  remedies.  For  thus  the  inflamed 
parts  will  be  continually  fomented,  too 
great  a  drynefs  of  them  will  be  prevented, 
and  the  crude  inflammatory  matter  will  be 
happily  changed  or  concodledinto  laudable 
pus/  By  the  fame  means,  likewife,  the 
abfcefs  feated  in  the  fauces  will  be  beft 
dilpofed  to  break  upwards,  and  dilcharge 
the  colleded  matter  into  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth,  which  is  much  the  fafeft, 
fince  if  the  abfcefs  breaks  downwards  to¬ 
wards  the  fauces,  there  may  be  danger, 
left  the  matter  ftiould  flip  through  the 
opening  of  the  glottis,  fo  as  to  threaten 
the  patient  with  immediate  fuffocation. 

W  e  are  iometimes  obliged,  in  a  fupput 
rative  quincy,  to  repeat  bleeding,  though 
;  S  the 
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the  fyrriptoms  denote  thatan  abfcefsis  now 
forming  ;  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  fwel- 
ling  of  the  affected  parts  being  increafed 
at  the  time  of  fuppuration,  often  ex¬ 
cites  a  new  and  dangerous  inflammation 
comprefling  the  parts  adjacent ;  we  are 
therefore  obliged  ft  ill  further  to  ex— 
hauft  the  body,  that  the  veflels  may  col- 
lapfe,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  fuffocation, 
which  is  often  to  be  feared  in  this  difeafe. 

When  the  diforder  is  feated  in  fuch 
parts  as  cannot  be  feen,  we  know  that 
the  inflammation  is  tending  towards  a 
gangrene,  if  the  fymptoms  be  mod  vio¬ 
lent,  the  pains  moft  acute,  and  joined 
with  an  intenfe  fever  ;  and  if  thefe  con¬ 
tinue  two  or  three  days,  without  abating, 
and  the  patient  is  not  in  the  mean  time 
fuffocated.  But  that  a  gangrene  is  al¬ 
ready  prefent,  we  know  if  the  fymptoms 
ceafe  of  a  fudden,  without  any  favourable 
figns ;  as  for  inftance,  if  the  pain  goes  off, 
and  the  fwallowing  or  breathing,  before 
very  difficult,  now  becomes  free  ;  and  yet 

there  are  no  figns  denoting  that  the  mat¬ 
ter. 
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ter,  or  the  difeafe,  is  by  a  metaftafis 
tranflated  to  fome  other  part,  which 
frequently  happens*  This  diagnofis  is 
confirmed  by  a  cadaverous  countenance, 
a  coldnefs  and  livid  colour  in  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  body,  with  a  weak  and  un¬ 
equal  pulfe,  which  are  the  figns  ufually 
attending  a  fatal  gangrene  in  thefe  parts* 
This  diforder  feldom  or  ever  admits 
of  a  cure  ;  but  a  gangrene,  which  arifes 
from  a  depofition  of  malignant  humours 
upon  thefe  parts,  without  a  previous  in¬ 
flammation,  is  indeed  dangerous,  yet 
frequently  curable,  provided  effectual  re¬ 
medies  are  immediately  applied.  A  con- 
vulfive  angina,  tho’  it  feldom  occurs,  yet 
has  it  fometimes  been  obferved  to  happen. 


Of  a  true  P  eripneumony . 

^^Peripneumony  is  owing  to  an  imper¬ 
vious  blood,  from  an  inflammatory 
fpiffitude  adhering  in  the  narrow  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  arterial  veffels  of  the  lungs 
only. 

S  2  The 
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The  lungs  are  frequently  and  power* 
fully  affedted  by  the  changes  of  the  air, 
which,  if  moift,  will  weaken  the  fibres 
of  the  pulmonary  veffels,  fo  as  that  they 
Cannot  well  refift  the  impelled  fluids;  and 
therp  will  therefore  be  danger,  left  the 
relaxed  veffels  admit  grofler  particles  of 
the  fluids  than  can  pafs  through  their 
extremities  ;  and  this  more  efpecially 
happens  when  heat  is  joined  to  a  moifture 
of  the  air,  and  thus  occafions  an  inflam¬ 
mation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
air  offends  by  too  great  a  drynefs,  fo  as 
to  deprive  the  internal  furface  of  the 
windpipe  and  bronchia  of  its  natural 
moifture,  thefe  parts  being  rendered  lefs 
flexible,  will  be  more  difficultly  expand¬ 
ed  or  dilated  by  the  infpired  air.  More¬ 
over,  the  ultimate  fmall  mouths  of  the 
exhaling  veffels,  which  open  in  the  fur- 
face  of  the  air-veffels  of  the  lungs,  will 
be  dried  up  fo  as  to  refift  the  impulfe  of 
the  fluids,  whence  obftrudtion  and  in¬ 
flammation  may  follow ;  and  this  more 
efpecially,  as  by  a  dry  and  hot  air  the 
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moft  fluid  juices  are  diflipated  from  the 
body,  whence  a  greater  thicknefs  or  te¬ 
nacity  of  the  blood  will  arife  from  the 
fame  caufe.  But  too  great  heat  of  the 
air  will  produce  the  fame  effeds  as  the 
drynefs  of  it ;  but  if  the  heat  of  the  air 
be  joined  with  moifture,  it  may  prove 
injurious  by  too  much  relaxing  the  pul¬ 
monary  veflels.— Intenfe  coldnefs  of  the 
air,  is,  above  all  caufes,  moft  apt  to 
produce  this  difeafe,  for  by  cold  and 
froft  the  particles  of  the  blood  are  con¬ 
creted  together. 

Straining,  wreftling,  &c.  may  occa- 
fion  a  peripneumony  ;  for  then  almofl:  all 
the  voluntary  mufcles  are  in  violent  ac¬ 
tion;  whence  the  motion  of  the  venal 
blood  is  accelerated  almofl:  as  much-as  in 
running.  But  moreover  we  fee,  that  all 
thofe  who  wreftle  or  druggie  with  each 
other,  or  by  great  draining  endeavour  to 
raife  Weights  or  remove  certain  obdacles, 
breathe  in  a  great  quantity  of  air,  which 
they  retain  a  long  time  before  it  is  ex¬ 
pired  ;  and  this  they  continually  repeat. 

S  3,  But 
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But  the  air  retained  in  the  warm  lungs 
becomes  rarefied,  and  prelTes  fo  much  the 
more  powerfully  upon  the  pulmonary 
veffels,  as  it  is  expanded  by  heat :  thence 
it  is  evident  that  the  pulmonary  veffels 
muff  be  lefs  capacious,  while  at  the  fame 
time  the  motion  of  the  venal  blood  is 
accelerated  towards  the  heart,  into  more 
violent  and  frequent  contractions;  but 
fince  the  pulmonary  veffels  are  then  com- 
preffed  or  ftraitened  by  the  rarified  air,  the 
blood  will  more  difficultly  pafs  thro’  the 
lungs;  and  only  the  more  fluid  part  of  it 
will  be  able  to  flow  through  the  leffened 
extremities  of  the  veffels,  while  the 
thickeft  part  will  be  accumulated,  and 
occafion  obftruCtions  and  inflammations. 

Singing  and  bawling  may  alfo  produce 
this  diforder ;  for  the  voice  is  formed  by 
an  expulfion  of  the  air  contained  in  the 
whole  capacity  of  the  lungs,  drove  out 
by  the  powers  contracting  the  thorax;; 
yet  fo,  that  the  air  thus  drove  through  the 
windpipe,  ftrikes  againft  the  ventricles 
pf  the  larynx,  arytenoide  cartilages,  and 
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rlma  of  the  glottis.  For  when  the  rima 
of  the  glottis  is  too  much  dilated,  the 
air  paffes  out  very  freely,  and  produces 
no  found  or  voice,,  as  is  evident  in  thofe 
who  endeavour  to  found  a  deeper  tone 
than  they  are  able ;  but  muficians  have 
demonftrated  that  the  difference  of  the 
voice,  with  refpedt  to  acutenefs  and  gra¬ 
vity,  depends  upon  the  different  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  rima  of  the  glottis,  and  the 
increafed  or  diminifhed  celerity  with 
which  the  air  is  expelled.  When, 


therefore,  people  endeavour  to  fing  the 
moil  fharp  tones,  the  caufes  con  trading 
the  thorax,  expel  with  a  great  force  the 
air  contained  in  the  lungs  through  a  very 
narrow  aperture  of  the  glottis;  whence 
the  compreffed  air  violently  re-a&s  upon 
the  cavity  of  the  lungs,  in  which  it  is 
contained,  fo  as  to  hinder  the  free  paf- 
fage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs. 
The  fame  is  alfo  true  in  bawling  aloud, 
when  the  voice  always  forms  a  more  fharp 
tone,  the  more  violent  it  is.  The  appear¬ 
ances  obfervable  in  thofe  whofing  or  bawl 
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aloud,  evidently  prove  the  truth  of  this 
affert  ion ;  for  in  fuch  the  face  always  ap¬ 
pears  red  and  turgid,  the  eyes  are  fuf- 
fufed  with  blood,  the  veins  of  the  fore¬ 
head  and  neck  fwell,  &c.  all  which  e- 
vinces,  that  the  venal  blood  is  accumu¬ 
lated  about  the  right  fide  of  the  heart, 
becaufe  it  cannot  freely  pafs  through  the 
lungs. 

Many  caufes  concur  in  a  peripneu¬ 
mony  to  render  the  infpired  air  very  hot; 
for  here  the  lungs  are  fluffed  up  with 
the  thickeft,  or  red  part  of  the  blood, 
which  we  know  to  be  moft  difpofed  to 
produce  heat,  and  to  retain  it  a  long 
time  when  produced;  through  the  veffels 
of  the  lungs,  not  yet  impervious,  but  lef- 
fened  by  the  adjacent,  obftrudted,  and 
diftended  veffels,  the  humours  are  very 
fwiftly  tranfmitted,  whence  a  greater 
heat  mull  arife ;  add  to  this,  that  the 
lungs  diftended  with  impervious  blood 
cannot  be  lufficiently  expanded,  and 
therefore  can  take  in  but  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  cool  air  at  fuch  infpiration. 

From 
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From  all  thefe  concurrent  circumftances 
we  may  eafily  conceive  the  reafon,  why  the 
expired  air  is  perceived  extremely  hot  in 
peripneumonick  patients.  A  yellow  fpit- 
ting,  intermixed  with  fmall  particles  of 
blood,  is  of  the  beft  import  in  this  difeafe ; 
for  the  thicknefs  and  yellow  coloured  note 
that  a  concodtion  of  the  morbific  matter 
is  already  begun. 

A  peripneumony  may  be  carried  off  by 
urine,  but  then  it  is  neceffary  the  difcharge 
fhould  be  very  copious,  it  will  other- 
wife  not  fuffice  ;  but  the  difcharge  ought 
alfo  to  happen  before  the  feventh  day, 
fince,  if  this  difeafe  continues  longer 
without  any  falutary  difcharge,  there 
can  be  no  hopes  of  curing  it  without  fome 
other  difeafe  fucceeding  upon  it.  A  white 
and  uniform  fedimentin  the  urine  denotes 
fafety  to  the  patient  and  ihortnefs  of  the 
difeafe  ;  fo  is  a  fediment  at  firft  red,  and 
afterwards  changing  white  by  degrees, 
becaufe  it  denotes  a  perfect  concodiion 
and  change  of  the  morbific  matter. 

We  cannot  expedt  a  perfedt  cure  of  a 
peripneumony,  nnlcfs  the  difeafe  be 

flight, 
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flight,  that  is,  the  inflammation  feated 
only  in  the  bronchial  artery,  or  in  but  a 
fmall  part  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Hippocrates  condemns  a  Ample 
yellow  fpitting  as  dangerous,  becaufe  all 
the  obftrudted  veffels  are  not  fet  at  liberty,, 
for  if  they  were,  fome  red  bloody  ftreaks 
would  appear  intermixed  with  it  :  he 
likewife  pronounces  a  white,  vifcid,  and 
uniform  fpitting  to  be  ufelefs,  becaufe 
it  contains  none  of  the  morbiflc  matter, 
but  confifts  only  of  the  infpiflated  mucus 
lubricating  the  bronchia,  compared  into 
a  roundifh  figure  in  the  cells  of  the 

lungs.  •  V  ; 

Every  fuppuration  is  attended,  more 

orlefs,  with  a  fever:  this  fever  gene- 
rally  increafes  towards  evening,  when  the 
crude  chyle  formed  from  the  aliments  is 
moved  through  the  veflels  with  the  blood, 
and  from  the  aftion  of  the  lungs  weak¬ 
ened  in  this  difeafe,  is  not  fo  foon  affi- 
xnilated  or  fubdued,  but  retains  its  own 
crude  nature  for  a  longtime,  before  it 
£an  acquire  all  the  qualities  of  our  ani- 
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mal  humours;  and  therefore  it  increafes 
the  fever,  either  by  forming  an  obffcruo 
tion,  or  by  its  ftimulus,  or  by  both  to¬ 
gether. — Even  in  healthy  people  the 
quicknefs  of  the  pulfe  is  increafed  to¬ 
wards  the  evening ;  and  for  that  reafon 
all  difeafes  which  are  attended  with  an 
increafed  velocity  of  the  circulation, 
grow  worfe  towards  evening.  But  fince 
the  vital  powers  are  weakened  or  ex- 
haufted  by  the  long  continuance  of  the 
difeafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  courfe 
of  the  blood  is  impeded  through  the 
lungs,  the  reafon,  therefore,  is  fuffici- 
ently  evident  why  the  pulfe  is  weak  and 
foft. 

Night-fweats  almoft  conftantly  attend 
an  abfcefs  of  the  lungs,  as  they  likewife 
attend  upon  thofe  who  have  a  confump- 
tion  of  the  lungs,  with  a  purulent  /pit¬ 
ting  :  for  it  appears  from  phyfiology, 
that  the  aftion  of  the  lungs  upon  the 
blood  ferves,  among  other  ufes,  to  form 
$  mod-  exadt  mixture  of  all  the  humours, 
to  give  the  blood  a  due  degree  of 
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denfity  or  firmnefs,  as  well  as  to  work 
up  the  chyle  to  that  perfeftion  which  is 
natural  to  our  healthy  humours.  But 
the  chyle  is  always  lighter  than  the  blood 
or  its  ferum;  and  therefore  the  adtion 
of  the  lungs  and  arteries  is  to  compadl 
the  chyle,  and  give  it  a  greater  folidity, 
that  is,  to  reduce  more  of  its  matter  into 
the  fame  or  a  lefs  fpace  or  dimeniiorrs. 
But  when  the  aftion  of  the  lungs  is 
weakened  by  an  abfcefs  formed  in  them, 
the  texture  of  the  blood  will  be  rendered 
lefs  firm,  and  the  mixture  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  blood  with  each  other  will 
be  lefs  intimate  or  exa£t.  Therefore, 
when  the  whole  furface  of  the  external 
Ikin  is  thoroughly  heated  by  the  warmth 
of  the  bed,  the  thinned:  parts  of  the  blood 
from  the  increafed  motion  of  the  humours, 
by  the  con  tinual  flight  fever,  will  be  exprelf- 
ed  in  the  form  of  fweat,  that  when  fuch 
a  cacochymia  takes  place  in  our  humours, 
as  renders  their  parts  lefs  aflimilated  and 
unequally  mixed,  there  then  enfues  a  pro- 
penfity  to  fweats  from  even  flight  caufes. 

But 
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Bat  all  thefe  effe&s  will  be  flill  more  in- 
creafed,  becaufe  the  matter  confined  in 
the  abfcefs  of  the  lungs  being  attenuated 
and  abforbed  by  the  veins,  will  very 
much  increafe  this  cacochymia,  and  con-* 
tinually  difpofe  the  blood  to  be  more  in¬ 
clining  to  a  putrid  diffolution.  But  this 
fweat  will  appear  chiefly  about  the  throat 
and  forehead,  becaufe  the  pulmonary 
abfcefs  impeding  the  free  pafiage  of  the 
blood  through  the  pulmonary  artery, 
will,  at  the  fame  time  alfo,  prevent  the 
return  of  the  venal  blood  from  the  parts 
above,  whence  all  the  veflels  of  thofe 
parts  will  be  more  diftended,  and  con- 
fequently,  creteris  paribus ,  the  fweat  will 
be  more  confpicuous,  often  gathering  in 
drops  when  the  patient  is  weakj  and 
this  is  always  of  bad  prefage. 

The  urine  is  almoft  conftantly  obferv- 
ed  to  be  frothy  in  this  cafe ;  fo  that,  upon 
fhaking  it,  a  froth  often  continues  upon 
the  furface  for  feveral  hours,  whereas 
healthy  urine  vefy  foon  lofes  the  froth 
which  has  been  raifed  by  a  violent  fha- 
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kings  and  therefore  this  urine  is  bad* 
becaufe  it  deviates  in  its  qualities  from 
that  in  a  healthy  date.  The  urine  of 
healthy  people  is  always  faponaceous,  as 
the  oil  being  mixed  with  the  more  acrid 
falts  of  the  blood,  is  changed  into  afoap 
diffolveable  in  water  :  but  at  the  fame 
time  all  thefe  are  fo  highly  attenuated  in 
healthy  urine,  that  it  has  no  ropinefs  or 
vifcidity  capable  of  maintaining  a  lading 
froth.  But  as  in  this  difeafe  there  is  an 
imperfect  aflimilation  of  the  humours, 
and  the  mod  fluid  and  moveable  parts  of 
the  blood  are  diffipated  in  fweats,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  urine  thus  degene¬ 
rates,  fo  as  to  refemble  an  una&ive, 
vifcid,  and  foapy  lixivium ;  yet  the  fame 
fort  of  urine  is  obferved  in  other  difeafes 
of  the  lungs,  as  when,  for  example,  that 
vifcus  is  fluffed  with  a  ropey  vifcid 
phlegm ;  we  are  not,  therefore,  from 
this  fymptom  alone,  to  form  our  opinion 
of  an  abfcefs  in  the  lungs :  but  if 
fuch  urine  appears  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  flgns  before  mentioned,  it 

con- 
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confirms  the  diagnofis ;  but  that  great 
palenefs,  leannefs,  and  weaknefs,  mufi" 
attend  here,  is  evident  enough  from 
what  we  faid  before  ;  for  the  blood  being 
broken  or  diflolved,  from  the  weaknefs ' 
of  the  aflimilation,  caufes  palenefs ;  and 
the  night  fweats,  hedical  fever,  and  lofs 
of  appetite,  are  the  caufes  of  leannefs 
and  extreme  weaknefs. 

Although  the  matter  contained  in  a 
vomica  of  the  lungs  fhould  be  abforbed 
by  the  veins,  and  be  depofited  by  a  me- 
taftafis  on  fome  other  parts  of  the  body, 
yet  when  this  is  done,  the  ulceration 
will  continue  in  the  lungs,  whence  new 
matter  will,  in  a  fhort  time,  be  colled- 

m 

ed  again  in  the  fame  place  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  no  great  benefit  can  be  expeded 
from  fuch  a  tranflation  of  the  matter. 
But  when  the  inflammatory  matter,  be¬ 
ing  fubdued  and  rendered  moveable* 
pafies  on  into  the  veins  before  an  abfcefs 
is  formed,  and  mixing  with  the  blood, 
is  afterwards  depofited  upon  other  parts 
of  the  body,  the  lungs  may  by  that 

means 
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means  be  freed  from  the  diforder,  and 
when  once  freed,  they  may  enjoy  the 
fame  ftate  which  they  had  in  health. 

When  matter  is  moved  with  the  blood 
through  the  branches  of  the  defcending 
aorta,  a  great  part  of  it  will  be  convey  ¬ 
ed,  both  by  the  cceliac  and  mefentericv 
artery,  through  the  chylopoietie  vifcera, 
and  from  thence  paffing  into  the  vena 
portarum,  it  muft  make  its  way  through 
the  narrow  veffels  of  the  liver,  in  which 
organ  we  know  the  paflage  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  is  proportionately  always  more  dif¬ 
ficult,  as  the  venal  blood  muft  pais  on 
through  the  narrow  ends  of  converging 
velfels,  without  being  afiifted  by  the  im¬ 
pelling  force  of  the  heart.  It  will  there¬ 
fore  not  appear  wonderful  if  from  hence 
an  obftruilion  arifes  about  thefe  parts, 
and  is  followed  with  the  figns  of  a  flight 
inflammation.  Now,  ’whether  this  be 
the  genuine  caufe  of  the  fymptom  ob- 
ferved,  or  whether  it  be  from  fome  other 
lefs  known  caufe,  it  is  fufficient  for  the 
phyfician  that  he  is  alfured  this  prefages  a 

future 
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fature  abfcefs  about  the  legs ;  but  they 
ihould  be  the  figns  of  a  flight  inflam¬ 
mation  only,  and  foon  difappear  again 5  for 
if  they  continue,  there  would  be  reafon 


to  fear  the  morbific  matter  would 
lodge  itfelf  in  the  liver,  with  more  dan¬ 
gerous  events.  A  vomica  of  the  lungs 
may  eafily  be  diftinguifhed  from  a  fcir- 
rhous  fwelling  of  thole  parts,  becaufc 
the  former  daily  increafes  in  bulk  till  it 
breaks,  whereas  a  fcirrhous  hardnefs  of 
the  lungs  continues  a  long  time  in  the 
fame  ftate. 

It  is  demonftrated  that  the  infpired  air 
lerves  to  cool  the  blood,  which  acquires 
a  moft  intenfe  heat  by  its  rapid  motion 
through  the  pulmonary  artery;  which 
refrigeration  is  fo  necelfary,  that  an  ani¬ 
mal  being  deprived  of  it  for  a  few  mi* 
nutes,  dies,  and  prefently  falling  into 
the  moft  horrid  putrefa&ion,  exhales  an 
intolerable  vapour  or  fmell.  But  violent 
inflammation  is  attended  with  a  great 
heat ;  and  the  turgid  inflamed  veflels 
afford  but  little  fpace  for  the  inspired 
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air,  whence  we  may  expetf:  the  blootf 
will  be  much  lefs  cooled.  It  is  therefore 
evident,  that  in  a  violent  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  all  thofe  caufes  concur,  which 
are  able  to  produce  a  fudden  mortifica¬ 
tion  and  fpeedy  putrefaction  of  the  part. 

The  firongePc  man  labouring  under  a 
peripneumony,  immediately  becomes  fo 
weak  that  he  cannot  lift  up  his  hand, 
owing  to  an  impeded  influx  and  preffure 
of  the  nervous  fluid  into  the  mufcles : 
now  in  a  violent  peripneumony  almolt  all 
the  blood  is  collected  betwixt  the  right 
ventricle  and  the  extremities  of  the  pul¬ 
monary  artery,  while  at  the  fame  time 
the  free  return  of  the  venal  blood  from 
the  brain  is  impeded,  whence  the  ence¬ 
phalon  is  comprefled  :  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  in  the  mean  time,  receiving 
fcarce  any  blood  at  all,  will  be  unable  to  fend 
a  due  quantity  by  the  carotid  and  verte¬ 
bral  arteries  to  the  encephalon;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  molt  powerful  caufes  of  weak- 
nefs  will  concur. 

Revulfion,  which  is  fo  neceffary  in  the 
cure  of  an  inflammation,  is  here  im¬ 
practicable  j 
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pra&icable ;  for  all  the  blood  of  the 
\vho!e  body  mufl  pafs  once  through  the 
lungs  in  the  fame  time  that  it  is  moved 
through  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body; 
confequently,  the  motion  of  the  blood 
through  the  lungs  cannot  be  much  im¬ 
peded  or  leflened  by  any  art,  if  life  be 
Hill  remaining.  All  the  fluids  of  the 
body  flow  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  as  to 
their  original  fource,  and  thence  fupply 
every  individual  part  again. 

When  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
lungs  is  inflamed,  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle  of  the  heart  will  be  filled,  the 
courfe  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs 
being  obftrudted ;  whence  the  coronary 
veins  will  not  be  able  to  empty  them-* 
felves,  which  will  caufe  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  very  fubftance  of  the  heart 
itfelf :  and  fince  the  heart  is  fufpended 
in  the  pericardium  almoft  in  an  hori¬ 
zontal  direction  by  its  four  large  blood 
veflels,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  heart 

T  2  incline 
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incline  towards  the  fore  part  of  the  body, 
the  reafon  appears  evident,  why  the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle  being  very 
much  diftended  while  the  left  are  al- 
moft  empty,  the  heart  will  be 
thrown  forward,  fo  as  to  touch  the 
fide  of  the  thorax,  which  muft  neceffa- 
rily  terminate  in  death. 

A  bilious  fpitting  is  bad,  if  purulent, 
and  it  appears  after  the  fixth  day;  for 
fuch  a  difcharge  feems  to  denote  that  the 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  at¬ 
tended  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe, 
is  now  changed  into  a  fuppuration;  while 
at  the  fame  time  there  is  a  new  inflam¬ 
mation  exciting  that  bilious,  or  yellow 
fpitting,  which  is  not  yet  concodted  or 
maturated,  whence  the  patient  at  that 
time  labours  under  a  double  diforder.. 
If  a  very  little  blood  is  intermixed  with 
good  and  concodted  fpitting,  it  is  efteem- 
ed  one  of  the  beft  figns;  for  then  the  ob- 
ftrudting  matter  efcapes  (per  anaftomofin) 
by  a  dilatation  of  the  mouths  of  the  ar¬ 
teries,  which  open  in  the  trachea,  where- 

4  by 
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by  the  lungs  are  happily  fet  at  liberty. 
But  when  the  fpitting  is  very  bloody, 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  impetus 
of  the  vital  humours  from  the  adjacent 
heart  is  fo  very  great,  as  to  hurft 
the  very  fmail  and  tender  veflels  of  the 
lungs,  and  extravafate  their  blood. 

A  limple  yellow  fpitting  denotes  that 
the  groffer  parts  of  the  humours  are  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  the  lungs,  while  the  thin¬ 
ner  parts  only  pafs  through  them,  which 
is  a  moft  fatal  circumftance.  Thick 
and  white  fpitting  is  nothing  more  than 
the  mucus  of  the  lungs  collected  in  the 
bronchia,  where  it  is  thickened  by  heat 
and  ftagnation,  fo  as  to  retain  the  round 
%ure  which  it  acquired  in  the  cavity  of 
the  lungs,  even  after  it  is  fpit  out;  whence 
it  appears,  that  by  fuch  a  fpitting  there  is 
none  of  the  morbific  matter  difcharged 
which  oppreffes  the  lungs,  and  therefore 
is  a  mortal  fign. 

Myrrh,  frankincenfe,  gum  farcoccla, 
opopanax,  &c.  made  up  into  a  bolus 
with  turpentine,  Peruvian  balfam,  &c. 

T  3 
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are  very  proper  taken  feveral  times  in  a 
day  with  fmooth  balfamic  emollient  de- 
codtions ;  for  by  thefe  mild  and  native 
balfams  we  deterge  the  ulcerated  parts, 
and  when  they  are  cleanfed,  difpofe  them 
to  confol  id  ate  and  heal. 

Riding  on  horfeback  is  alfo  of  very 
great  fervice,  where  the  ftrengtb  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  it  i  for  by  this  means  the  frefh  air, 
which  every  moment  enters  the  lungs, 
fweeps  away,  or  fhak.es  off  the  matter 
from  the  ulcerated  parts,  and  removes 
the  load  oppreffing  the  lungs  by  thofe 
conciiilions  of  the  body  which  arife  from 

the  motion  of  a  horfe,  and  this  even 
*  * 

without  a  cough,  or  at  leaft  with  a  very 
flight  one. 

It  is  obfervable  in  thofe  who  have  a 
pulmonary  confumption,  and  daily  eva¬ 
cuate  by  (pitting  the  matter  colledted  in 
the  lungs,  that  towards  the  evening, 
when  their  hedtical  fever  is  ufually  much 
increafed,  the  fpitting  becomes  fuppreflfed, 
and  the  anxiety  augmented ;  but  in  the 
fjiorning  the  fever  leffens,  and  the  fpit- 
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ting  comes  on  again,  to  the  great  relief 
of  the  patient. 

That  violent  paffions  of  the  mind 
have  an  effeit  on  the  lungs,  is  obfervable 
from  the  alteration  which  is  thereby 
made  in  refpiration. — A  perfen  feized 
with  great  anger,  immediately  breathes 
very  flxong  and  pants  ;  fo  a  man  fuddenly 
ftruck  with  a  panic,  perceives  a  great 
oppreffion  about  the  bread,  fetches  very 
troublefome  fighs,  &c. 

If  any  difeafe,  by  its  falfe  appearance 
of  mildnefs,  deceives  the  lefs  Ikilful,  it 
is  the  falfe  peripJieumony,  for  here  there 
is  no  intenfe  heat,  great  fever,  or  other 
violent  fymptoms  which  ufually  attend  a 
true  peripneumony ;  for  the  material 
caufe  of  this  diforder  is  a  fluggifti  inac¬ 
tive  phlegm,  which  begins  flowly  to  be 
colleded  in  the  narrow  extremities  of  the 
pulmonary  arteries.  But  among  thole 
figns  which  inform  us  that  a  lluggifh 
phlegm  is  moved  together  with  the  blood 
through  the  veflels,  and  is  rendered  lefs 
pervious,  are  reckoned  a  flight  wearineis 

T  4  .  'and 
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and  greater  weaknefs,  together  with  an 
unufual  dullnefs. 

But  when  that  fluggifh  phlegm  begins 

to  adhere  to  the  veffels  of  the  lungs,  the 
free  paffage  of  the  blood,  from  the  right 
to  the  left  fide  of  the  heart,  is  then  im¬ 
peded,  when  the  patient  endeavours  to 
breathe  with  greater  efforts  to  forward 
the  courfe  of  the  blood ;  and  from  thence 
there  arifes  a  panting,  with  complaints 
of  a  troublefome  anxiety  and  oppreffion 
at  the  bread  :  but  in  the  mean  time  there 
are  no  figns,  or  at  lead  very  flight  ones, 
of  any  fever  attending  :  then  follow  fhi- 
verings,  not  confined  to  any  particular 
part,  together  with  the  attack  of  a  flight 
fever,  fo  that  at  one  time  the  patient  is 
hot,  and  at  another  time  cold  again. 
But  by  degrees  the  lungs  are  more  and 
more  fluffed  up,  attended  with  a  difa- 
greeable  rattling  ;  the  fhortnefs  of  breath 
increafes,  together  with  weaknefs,  and 
death  enfues.  Sydenham  is  of  opini¬ 
on,  that  the  abfence  of  the  fever,  or 
the  reafon  why  it  is  fcarce  perceptible, 

is 
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is  partly  owing  to  circulation  being 
interrupted  by  the  obftrudion  of  the 
lungs,  and  partly  becaufe  the  blood, 
charged  with  a  great  quantity  of  phleg¬ 
matic  matter,  cannot  be  rarefied  or  heat¬ 
ed  into  an  ebullition.  Hence  the  reafon 
is  evident,  why  there  are  fcarce  any  figns 
appear  either  from  the  urine  or  pulfe, 
from  which  we  may  judge  of  the  fata¬ 
lity  of  this  diforder. 

Rednefs  of  urine  is  efleemed  a  fign  of 
internal  heat,  and  yet  in  this  diftemper 
fuch  urine  may  be  eafily  difcharged,  if 
we  confider  that  thofe  are  invaded  with 
it  chiefly  who  are  fhort  and  fat ;  and 
when  in  thefe  people  the  inadive  oily 
glue  is  diffolved  by  motion,  heat  of  the 
air,  &c.  and  fuddenly  mixed  with  the 
blood,  an  impervioufnefs  of  the  humours 
of  the  word:  kind  will  be  produced ;  and 
it  is  thefe  oily  parts  which  being  mixed 
with  the  falts  of  the  urine,  which  give 
that  rednefs  to  it. 

So  foon  as  the  fhortnefs  of  the  breath 
and  opprefiion  perceived  about  the  bread: 

by 
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by  the  patient,  denote  that  the  lungs  are 
fluffed  up,  a  vein  muft  be  immediately 
opened,  (and  that  from  a  large  orifice, 
left  the  phlegm  with  which  it  is  charged 
might  obftrud:  a  fmaller  opening)  for 
thus  the  mafs  of  fluids  to  be  moved 
through  the  lungs  will  be  leflened,  and, 
together  with  the  blood  drawn  out,  will 
be  removed  :  part  of  the  phlegmatic 
matter  flowing  with  the  blood  through 
the  veins,  the  febrile  motion  will  be  lef- 
fened,  if  any  there  is,  from  whence  a 
greater  impadion  of  the  vifcid  phlegm 
into  the  narrow  extremities  of  the  pul¬ 
monary  arteries  might  be  apprehended, 
and  the  veflels  being  likewife  unloaded, 
convenient  room  will  be  made  for  diluent 
and  attenuating  medicines.  After  bleed¬ 
ing  a  clyfter  fhould  be  immediately  ad- 
miniftred  to  cleanfe  the  bowels,  made 
up  of  honey,  nitre,  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  barley  water ;  thefe  clyfters  fhould 
be  thrown  up  daily,  till  refpiration 
becomes  eafy,  and  the  ftrength  of  the 
pulfe  enlarged,  and  by  that  means  we 
know  the  lungs  to  be  relieved. 

v  The 
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The  legs  and  feet  may  be  fomented 
with  warm  baths  ;  by  which  means  they 
being  relaxed,  the  panniculus  adipofus 
may  fwell  and  receive  into  its  cells  a  large 
quantity  of  the  ropey  phlegmatic  matter, 
which  may  be  thus  drawn  off  from  the 
lungs  as  much  as  poffible. 

Large  blifters  applied  to  the  legs  and 
thighs  may  be  of  great  fervice  alfo. 


Of  a  Pleurify. 


A 


Pleurify  is  faid  to  be  prefent  when  a 
perfon  labours  under  an  acute  con¬ 


tinual  fever,  with  a  hard  pulfe  and  a 
fharp  pricking  inflammatory  pain  in  the 
fide,  which  greatly  increafes  in  the  a dfc 
of  infpiration,  but  abates  in  expirati¬ 
on,  or  by  holding  in  the  breath  5  alfo  be¬ 
comes  milder  when  the  breathing  is 
performed  by  the  abdomen  chiefly,  with¬ 
out  moving  the  breaft ;  a  cough  likewife 
attends,  which  is  almofl:  inceflant,  and 


which  exciting  great  pain,  is  therefore 
fhfled  or  fupprefled  by  the  patient* 


2 §4  Qf  a  Ptorifa 

An  acute  continual  fever  mud  accompa¬ 
ny  this  pain;  itcan  not  elfiebe  properly  called 
a  pleurify. — Hyfteric  and  hypochondriac 
perfons  have  very  fharp  pains  about  them, 
but  then  they  are  not  attended  with  a 
fever. — Pain,  therefore,  and  an  acute 
continual  fever  are  the  pathognomonic  fig  ns 
of  a  pleurify  ;  and  this  pain  is  ftoarp  and 
pricking ,  arifing  from  a  diftenfion  of  the 
inflamed  veffels. 

A  hard  pulfe  attends  mod  of  the 
more  acute  inflammatory  difeafes,  from 
the  more  denfe  and  compact  blood 
pafling  more  difficultly  through  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  capillary  arteries  :  but 
this  fymptom  may  fometimes  deceive  us, 
when  the  patients  cannot  infpire  for  the 
feverity  of  the  pain,  to  avoid  which  they 
aim  oft  fuffocate  themfelves ;  for  then  a 
peripneumony  fucceeds  in  confequence 
of  the  pleurify,  and  the  pulfe  feels  fmall 
and  foft. 

But  fince,  when  the  thorax  is  dilated 
by  infpiration,  the  inflamed  parts  are 
more  ftrctched,  the  pain  will  confequently 

be 
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be  at  that  time  increafed ;  and  for  the 
fame  reafon  it  will  be  {lighter  during  ex¬ 
piration,  and  when  the  fick  hold  in 
their  breath.  Hence  it  is  that  thofe 
who  have  a  violent  pleurify  fcarcely 
breathe,  to  avoid  the  feverity  of  the  pain, 
whence  they  almoft  fufFocate  themfelves. 
Such  patients,  therefore,  are  often  eafed 
in  their  pain,  while  the  thorax  remains 
bound  up  with  a  roller,  fo  as  to  al~ 
low  little  or  no  dilatation  to  the  bread;  in 
refpiration ;  for  in  that  cafe  inlpiration 
is  principally  performed  by  the  abdomen 
without  moving  the  thorax  :  for  in  the 
adt  of  infpiration  the  thorax  is  dilated, 
not  only  by  the  motion  of  the  ribs,  but 
likewife  by  that  of  the  diaphragm,  which 
being  drawn  downwards  enlarges  the 
capacity  of  the  cheft,  while  at  the  fame 
time  it  leffens  thofe  of  the  abdomen  ; 
whereupon  the  abdominal  vifcera,  being 
comprefled,  urges  again  ft  the  mufcles  of 
that  venter,  and  thrufts  out  the  belly. 
Therefore,  while  the  thorax  is  thus  im- 
moveably  bound  up,  there  may  be  ftill  a 

fuffi- 
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fufficient  fpace  left  for  dilating  the: 
lungs  by  the  infpired  air,  while  the  dia¬ 
phragm  is  drawn  downward ;  which 
now  probably  adls  with  a  greater  force 
than  when  the  thorax  is  conjundtly  di¬ 
lated  with  it  :  thus  we  fee  the  manner 
in  which  the  breathing,  abfolutely  ne¬ 
ce  iTary  to  life,  may  be  ftill  carried  on. 
But  the  breathing  will  alfo  fuffer  more 
or  lefs  impediment,  according  to  the  fi- 
tuation  of  the  inflamed  parts 
A  cough  is  almoft  a  perpetual  attendant 
on  a  pleurify  5  and  fince  expe&oration  is 
of  the  utmoft  importance  in  a  peripneu- 
mony,  and  fince  a  pleurify  itfelf  fre¬ 
quently  terminates  that  way,  it  behoves 
for  that  reafon  every  fldlful  phyfician,  in 
the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  ever  to 
obferve  whether  the  cough  be  attended 
with  a  fpitting,  and  of  what  kind  it 
is ;  for  a  dry  pleurify  is  by  all  condemned 
as  the  mod  dangerous,  troublefome  to 
treat,  and  difficult  to  bring  to  a  concoc¬ 
tion  or  crifis  ;  it  either  carrying  off  the 
patient  with  great  rapidity,  or  continuing 

for 
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for  a  confiderable  time  ;  and  even  a  fpit- 
ting  intermixed  with  blood,  in  this 
cafe,  is  far  better  than  where  there  is  no 
expectoration  at  all. 

There  is  a  very  near  affinity  betwixt  a 
pleurify  and  a  peripneumony,  and  they 
often  arife  from  the  fame  caufe ;  both 
are  attended  with  a  cough,  and  a  pleurify 
is  near  as  often  relieved  by  a  fpitting 
from  the  lungs.  A  peripneumony  often 
accompanies  a  fevere  pleurify,  or  almoft 
conftantly  fucceeds  it:  phyficians  there¬ 
fore  of  the  beft  judgment  in  practice 
have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
lungs  are  the  feat  of  both  thefe  maladies. 

Hoffman  was  of  opinion,  that  a 
baftard,  or  falfe  pleurify,  occupied  the 
external  parts  of  the  breaft  only  by  its 
inflammation  ;  but  that  if  it  invaded  the 
furface  of  the  membranous  fubftance  of 
the  lungs,  like  an  eryfipelas,  it  then 
conftituted  a  true  pleurify ;  and  if  it  yet 
defcended  deeper  into  the  fubftance  or 
body  of  the  lungs,  it  then  became  a  pe¬ 
ripneumony.»— -Certain  we  are,  that  the 

pleura 
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pleura  alone  is  not  folely  or  conftantly 
the  feat  of  a  pleurify :  we  have  even 
found  a  phlegmon  feated  within  the  fat 
and  intercoflal  mufcles. 

Peter  Servius,  after  opening  three 
hundred  perfons  who  died  of  pleurifies 
at  Rome ,  always  found  one  lobe  of  the 
lungs,  corrupted  and  diftended  with  a 
putrid  matter ;  but  the  pleura  appeared 
not  at  all  affe&ed,  or  at  moft  but  flightly. 
Indeed,  if  we  confider  that  a  pleurify 
and  peripneumony  are  often  conjoined, 
and  that  it  is  not  from  the  pleurify  only 
that  the  patient  dies,  becaufe  the  pleura 
and  intercoflal  parts  are  inflamed,  but 
oftener  becaufe  the  immenfe  pain  occa- 
fions  the  neceflary  motion  of  the  thorax 
to  be  fuppreffed,  whereby  the  courfe  of 
the  blood  through  the  lungs  being  flop¬ 
ped,  brings  on  a  fatal  peripneumony; 
it  will  evidently  appear,  why  in  bodies 
dying  of  a  pleurify,  the  diforder  fliould 
rather  be  conflantly  found  in  the  lungs, 
while  the  pleura  appears  but  lightly  dif- 
ordcred.' — For  it  is  obfervable,  that  Ser¬ 
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vitis  does  not  deny  the  pleura  to  be  af- 
fedted,  he  only  confines  it  to  a  fmall  de¬ 
gree.— The  proximate  caufe  of  death 
was  by  him,  therefore,  afcribed  to  the 
lungs,  although  the  original  diftemper 
might  have  previoufly  been  feated  in  the 
pleura,  or  in  the  adjacent  mufcles  and 
panniculus  adipofus ;  however,  we  are 
confirmed  by  a  great  number  of  obfer- 

vations,  that  the  pleura  is  truly  affedted 
in  this  diftemper. 

The  true  feat  of  this  diforder  is  in  the 
pleura,  incumbent  on  the  coftal  mufcles, 
and  contiguous  to  the  fat. 

It  is  an  obfervation  of  the  learned 
Triller,  that  the  pleurify  which  at¬ 
tacks  the  right  fide,  is  not  fo  danger¬ 
ous,  ftubborn*  or  inveterate,  as  when 
the  left  fide  is  affedted  :  it  proves  often 
fatal  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  efpe- 
cially  in  perfons  who  are  very  hard 
drinkers. 

An  original  pleurify  generally  requires 
copious  and  repeated  bleeding,  the  fymp- 
tomatical,  or  that  which  happens  in  con- 

U  fequenc® 
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fequence  of  other  epidemical  difeafes* 
will  not  bear  it  fo  well,  at  lead  no  repe¬ 
tition  of  it ;  and  therefore  the  lancet 
fhould  be  fparingly  ordered.  Pleurifies 
are  feldom  more  fevere,  or  more  fuddenly 
fatal,  than  when  they  happen  upon  ex- 
ceflive  and  fudden  drinking  of  cold  li¬ 
quors,  when  the  body  has  been  much 
heated ;  and  the  reafon  is  pretty  evident, 
for  the  blood  of  a  healthy  perfon,  drawn 
from  a  vein  into  cold  water,  inftantly 
concretes  into  threads  of  an  almoft  folid 
confidence.  Now  when  plenty  of  cold 
drink  is  fwallowed  down  the  oefophagus, 
which  defcends  in  its  courfe  very  near 
the  trunks  of  the  intercodal  arteries,  it 
becomes  filled  or  didended  with  it ;  the 
whole  ftomach,  in  like  manner,  being 
alfo  charged  with  the  cold  drink,  in¬ 
ftantly  imparts  the  unufual  coldnefs 
thereof  to  the  adjacent  diaphragm,  liver, 
fpleen,  &c.  the  trunk  of  the  afcending 
cava,  and  the  large  right  finus  of  the 
heart,  incumbent  on  the  thin  tendinous 
part  of  the  diaphragm,  are  likewife 
-  affedted. 
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affefted,  by  dilpofing  the  blood  there 
Collected  to  a  concretion,  and  impede 
its  paffage,  which  it  ought  to  make 
through  the  lungs. 

The  breathing  is  greatly  injured,  be¬ 
cause  at  the  time  of  infpiration  the 
ribs  laud,  of  necellity,  be  drawn  from 
each  other  ;  and  the  inflamed  parts 
be  confequently  ftretched  and  extended, 
and  fo  caufe  a  great  increafe  of  the  pain. 
Upon  this  account  fuch  miferable  patients 
hardly  breathe  air  fufficient  to  dilate  the 
lungs;  whereby  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart  becomes  unable  to  empty 
itfelf  fo  freely  as  it  ought  to  do.  The 
blood,  therefore,  returning  from  the 
head  by  the  jugular  veins,  cannot  now 
find  any  admittance  into  the  right  finus 
and  auricle,  already  full;  the  whence 
internal  parts  of  the  encephalon  are  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  turgid  veffels,  and  the 
patient  will  become  dull,  ftupid,  and 
lefs  fenfible  of  the  pain  ;  and  while  the 
lungs  are  gradually  more  and  more  over¬ 
charged  with  blood,  they  loon  expire,  fuf- 
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focated  ;  and  it  muft  be  remarked,  that 
pleuritic  patients  perifli  in  the  height  of 
the  diftemper,  not  from  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  pleura,  nor  of  the  parts  in¬ 
cumbent  on  the  ribs,  but  are  fuffocated 
by  a  repletion  or  oppilation  of  the  lungs,, 
for  want  of  a  free  refpiration. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  when  a  pleu¬ 
rify  has  continued  three  or  four  days,, 
without  having  had  any  neceflary  affift- 
ance,  it  feldom  or  never  is  cured  by  an 
innocent  or  mild  refolution  •,  for  then 
the  violence  of  the  difeafe  ufually  gives* 
rife  to  other  maladies  which  feat  them- 
felves  in  the  body,  and  more  efpecially 
in  the  lungs. 

Tribler  has  very  juftly  obferved,, 
that  pleuritic  patients  generally  efcape 
by  the  help  of  nature,  even  without 
venrefedtion,  provided  a  copious  flux  of 
florid  or  purple  blood  from  the  nofe,  hap¬ 
pens  between  the  jirjl  and  the  fifth  day . 

Urina fnbrubra  in  pleuriticis  (fays  Hip¬ 
pocrates)  habens  lave  fedimentum ,  fecu- 
ram  judicationem  indicat .  <c  A  pale  red¬ 
didit 
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dlfli-coloured  urine,  with  a  light  fedi- 
ment,  in  pleurifies,  denotes  a  fure  and 
fafe  00^8.^  If  fuch  an  urine  flows  plenti¬ 
fully,  and  generally  depofits  fuch  a  fedi- 
ment,  with  relief  of  all  the  fymptoms, 
we  are  then  fure  the  morbific  matter  is 
difcharging  itfelf;  and  we  have  more 
elpecially  hopes  that  the  difeafe  will  ter¬ 
minate  that  way,  if  this  happens  in  the 
beginning,  before  many  of  the  humours 
become  vitiated  by  a  long  continuance  of 
thediftemper;  forif  this  kind  of  urine  hap¬ 
pens  towards  the  clofe  of  the  difeafe,  it 


will  fcarce  ever  be  removed  by  that  dif- 
charge  only. 

When  the  pain  invades  the  back, 
fhoulder,  or  arm,  and  that  of  the  pleu¬ 
ritic  fide  evidently  abates,  it  is  a  very 
happy  fign  ;  for  thofe  .patients  mod  ge¬ 
nerally  recover.  It  is  worth  obierving, 
that  theje  pains  happen  oftenejl  upon  the 
fixth  day  of  the  difeafe — This  metaftafis, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  cure  the 
difeafe,  but  is  rather  the  forerunner  of  a 
ialutary  crifis. 
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*  JL ancisius  often  observed,  that  pleu^ 
ritic  patients,  before  the  fourth  day,  ex*» 
pejorated  a  bloody  matter,  which  afler*- 
wards  appeared  white  and  concodted; 
and  that  they  did  not  draw  this  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  bread:,  bqt  that  they 
pointed  to  the  place  under  the  fternum, 
where  the  vena  azygos  opens  into  the 
cava . 

All  expectoration  in  peripneumonies  are 
bad,  which  do  not  relieve  the  pain ;  but 
fuch  as  do,  are  certainly  the  bed:  of  all. 

A  white,  concreted,  or  pus-like  expec¬ 
toration  has  been  often  known  to  cure 
a  pleurify;  and  even  in  a  woman  adr 
yanced  into  the  fifth  month  of  her  preg¬ 
nancy,  when  this  fpitting  came  on  plen¬ 
tifully  on  the  fecond  day  of  the  pleurify, 
the  fymptoms  were  all  immediately  re¬ 
lieved,  fo  that  the  difeafe  itfelf  was  cured 
by  the  fourth  day ;  a  vein  was  opened  on 
the  firft  day  of  the  didemper,  but  it  was 
not  repeated  again,  there  being  no  occa*- 

fion  for  it :  this  is  the  more  remarkable, 

<<  *  < ,  *  ■  ,  . 

heoaufe  Hippocrates  absolutely  pro^ 

nounces 
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bounces  a  pleurify  fatal  to  women  with 
child,  and  declares  in  general,  that  all 
acute  cafes  are  fatal  to  pregnant  women. 

Expectorations  of  a  yellow  colour,  in¬ 
termixed  with  blood,  arefalutary;  Mi- 
tijfimtf  enim  pleuritides  funt  in  quibus  fan - 
guinolentum  fpuitur ,  is  an  axiom  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates.  “  Thofe  are  the  mildeft 
“  pleurifies  in  which  the  fpitting  is  fome- 
<c  what  bloody  but  here  the  phyfician 
mud  avoid  the  lancet ;  for  otherwife  he 
fuppreffes  expectoration,  and  kills  the  pa¬ 
tient. 

In  a  violent  pleurify,  although  by  a 
happy  treatment  the  matter  of  the  dis¬ 
temper  may  be  diffolved,  and  rendered 
fluxile,  it  hardly  ever  once  happens,  that 
this  matter  can  be  again  aflimilated  with 
the  healthy  juices,  fo  as  to  circulate  with 
them  freely,  and  without  prejudice  to 
the  vafcular  fyftem,  which  this  matter 
almoft  conftantly  ftimulates  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  as  obliges  them  to  throw  the  fame 
off  by  one  outlet  or  another,  in  a  fenfl-^ 
He  difcharge  from  the  body.  This  cau- 

U  4  tion 
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tion  is  very  neceflary  here,  left  any  one 
ihould  fear  to  order  bleeding  in  the  be» 
ginning  of  a  pleurify,  thinking  it  might 
hinder  the  faid  falutary  endeavours  of 
nature  to  expel  that  matter: 

Neither  fhould  we  negledt  to  open  a 
vein,  even  while  the  menftrual  flux  is 
ppon  the  patient,  provided  there  be  a 
great  difficulty  of  breathing ;  nay,  the 
good  effe&s  of  it  have  been  very  appa¬ 
rent,  even  in  child-bed  women,  feized 
with  a  pleurify,  notwithftanding  the  lo¬ 
chia  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  ob- 
fervations  of  La  Mqtte,  who  has  re¬ 
peated  bleeding  in  the  annum  thefe  cafes, 
even  where  the  flux  has  not  been  very 
fmall. 

It  fometimes  happens,  in  a  pleurify, 
that  the  breaft  can  by  no  means  be  dila¬ 
ted  or  moved,  upon  account  of  the  vio¬ 
lent  pain,  whence  the  lungs  tranfmit  but 
very  little  blood  ;  for  which  reafpn  the 
large  veins  are  very  full  and  turgid,  but  the 
aoita  receiving  only  a  little  blood,  does  not 
prefs  forward  that  which  is  contained  in 

the 
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the  veins  with  any  great  force;  fo  that, 
upon  opening  a  vein,  there  often  iffues 
out  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  blood  :  but  as 
foon  as  the  patient  expands  them  by 
fighing,  or  fhocks  them  by  coughing, 
the  blood  iffues  forth  with  impetuofity. 
This  was  obferved  in  a  pleuritic  woman 
hy  Tulpius,  who  advifes  phylicians, 
therefore,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  perfuade  the 
patients  to  cough;  but  as  the  pain  is 
often  fo  very  fevere,  that  the  lead  dilatati¬ 
on  of  the  breaft  throws  them  into  convul- 
iions,  it  is  not  an  ealy  matter  to  perfuade 
them  to  do  it. — Under  fuch  circumftan- 
ees,  it  will  be  expedient  to  give  them  a 
pinch  of  fome  fternutatory,  or  a  fpoonful 
of  four  wine  or  hot  vinegar,  to  drink 
by  way  of  pretence  as  a  cordial,  where¬ 
by  an  involuntary  cough  may  be  excited, 
which  may  fuddenly  remove  the  pain,  or 
greatly  abate  it  at  leaft. 

We  fhould  be  cautious  to  avoid  faint¬ 
ing  in  bleeding,  left  a  peripneumony 
fhould  follow ;  for  while  the  heart  cea/es 
JO  move  in  a  fainting,  the  blood  in  the 

right 
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right  finus,  auricle,  and  ventricle,  often 
ftagnates  for  fome  minutes ;  and  the 
blood  being  in  this  inflammatory  mala¬ 
dy  greatly  inclined  to  ipfpiffate  and  con¬ 
crete,  it  will,  in  fome  degree,  enter  be¬ 
fore  the  patient  can  be  recovered  from  his 
fainting  fit ;  it  may  therefore  adhere  and 
become  impervious  to  the  fmaller  veffels 
of  the  lungs,  through  which  it  ought  to 
have  paffed ;  and  by  that  means  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  a  peripneumony,  which  would 
be  of  much  more  dangerous  tendency 
than  the  pleurify  itfelf. 

Trxller  gives  us  a  hiftory  of  a  cafe, 
to  prove  how  effectual  bleeding  may  be, 
even  when  the  patient  is  extremely  weak, 
and  all  the  fymptoms  are,  notwithftand- 
ing,  aggravated  to  a  degree  of  violence. 
In  a  robuft  youth,  very  fond  of  hunting, 
under  a  mod  fevere  pleurify,  after  two 
plentiful  bleedings,  the  difeafe  feemed  to 
change  for  the  better ;  but  on  the  fifth 
day  the  fymptoms  returned  with  great 
violence ;  fo  that,  in  fpite  of  clyfters  and 
veficatories,  the  patient  feemed  to  be  in 

the 
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the  moil  imminent  danger.  A  large 
orifice  was  made  in  the  veins  of  both 
feet,  now  grown  fo  cold,  that  though 
they  were  fomented  with  warm  water,  not 
a  drop  of  blood  came?  upon  which  water 
was  continued  to  be  poured  upon  them,fo 
hot  as  to  fetch  off  the  cuticle,  and  then  the 
veins  bled  plentifully  enough;  and  fo  ef¬ 
fectually,  that  the  patient,  almoft  half 
expiring,  revived,  and  was  moft  happily 
cured  of  this  moft  dangerous  diforder. 

Sydenham  bled  his  pleuritic  patients, 
as  foon  as  he  was  called  to  them,  from 
the  arm  of  the  affedted  fide ;  but  when 
he  afterwards  repeated  this  venaffedtion, 
he  makes  no  mention  of  the  part  from 
which  the  blood  was  taken.  Hildanus 
obferves,  that  he  feldom  or  never  found 
the  defired  fuccefs  from  bleeding  in  the 
arm  of  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  pleurify. 
And  Tridler  confirms  this  alfo,  as  to 
the  firft  bleeding  ;  for  the  fecond  he  ra¬ 
ther  prefers  the  foot  of  the  fame  fide ; 
and  then  in  the  oppofite  foot,  if  there 
fcwld  be  a  neceflity  for  a  third  or  fourth 
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bleedings  but  he  very  juftly  remarks, 
that  the  firft  bleeding  fhould  of  all  be 
the  moft  copious. 

In  this  cafe  a  folution  of  Venice  foap. 
In  equal  parts  of  warm  water  and  new 
milk,  has  been  found  a  comfortable  fo¬ 
mentation  ;  or  half  an  ounce  of  foap  to 
a  pint  of  the  emollient  decodlion,  in 
which  flannels  were  dipped  and  laid 
upon  the  fide,  and  hot  tiles  placed  over 
them,  in  order  to  keep  the  fomentation 
from  cooling  too  foon.- — In  the  night-time^ 
that  the  frequent  renewal  of  the  fomenta¬ 
tions  might  not  be  troublefome,  the  fide 
may  be  firft  rubbed  with  unguent,  de  al¬ 
thaea,  and  then  be  covered  with  a  melilot 
plaifter. 

A  Ample  decodlion  of  barley,  with 
oxymel  and  nitre,  is  often  fufficient  here, 
fince  this  includes  all  the  qualities  necef- 
fary  towards  a  cure ;  for  it  dilutes  by  be¬ 
ing  watery,  relaxes  and  eafes  by  the 
mealy  fubftance  of  the  barley  that  is  in¬ 
termixed  with  the  water,  while  the  ho¬ 
ney  and  vinegar  very  well  diffolve  inflam¬ 
matory 
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matory  fize  or  fpiffitude,  as  does  the 
nitre  likewife,  which  at  the  fame  time 
abates  the  too  great  heat  of  acute  difeafes 
by  leffening  the  denfity  of  the  humours. 

We  fhould  by  all  means  keep  pleuritic 
patients  from  being  too  hot;  they  fhould 
have  liberty  to  be  taken  out  of  bed  for  a 
few  hours  every  day,  if  their  ftrength 
will  admit  of  it :  copious  bleeding,  and 
other  cooling  medicines,  will  avail  but 
little  without  this  precaution,  and  more 
particularly  if  they  happen  to  be  over¬ 
loaded  with  bed-cloaths. 

In  the  paraphrenitis,  the  fardonic,  or 

convulfive  laughter,  is  a  pathognomonic 
fign. 

Clyfters  in  this  difeafe  are  ufeful ;  for 
when  they  are  thrown  into  the  bowels, 
they  may  extend  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  colon,  even  to  the  end  of 
the  ilium ;  and  as  the  colon,  when  it 
has  reached  as  high  as  the  liver  and 
fpleen,  lies  very  near  to  the  diaphragm,  it 
will,  therefore,  when  filled  with  an 
emollient  clyfter,  have  the  effedl  of  a 
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mild  and  difcutient  fomentation  applied 
to  the  inflamed  diaphragm.  Great  mif- 
chief  may  be  feared  from  an  abfcefs  of 
the  diaphragm  draining  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  :  for  if  it  be  confidered 
that  the  diaphragm  is  always  in  motion* 
and  that  the  circulation  through  its  vaf- 
cular  fabric  is  very  rapid  on  account  of  its 
vicinity  to  the  heart,  we  may  eafily  perceive 
that  a  large  quantity  of  matter  muft  ga¬ 
ther  there  in  a  fhort  time  ;  and  that  the 
ulcer  of  the  diaphragm  will  admit  of  no 
cure,  more  efpecially  when  it  is  con- 
ftantly  moftened  by  the  confined  matter, 
rendered  acrid  by  long  ftanding.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  the  matter  poured  out  will, 
by  its  own  weight,  drain  to  the  bottom 
of  the  abdomen;  but  being  long  con¬ 
fined  and  corrupting  there,  its  putrid 
vapours  will  infect  all  the  vifcera,  and 
will  itfelf  corrode  all  the  parts  within  its 
reach. 

Great  caution  is  neceflary  towards  the 
clofe  of  a  pleurify  with  regard  to  the  diet 
of  the  recovering  patient,  for  too  fudden 
a  repletion  would  endanger  a  fatal  relapfe. 

Of 
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Of  an  Hepatitis,  and  of  the  fever al  kinds 

of  Jaundice . 

nr^HE  arteries  which  branch  to  the  liver 
A  are  but  fmall,  in  proportion  to  the 
fize  of  fo  confiderable  a  vifcus,  and  the 
blood  which  is  driven  through  the  liver, 
from  the  trunk  of  the  vena  portarum, 
moves  on  but  very  flowly,  as  it  does  in 
the  veins,  having  now  no  further  affift- 
ance  from  the  moving  powers  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  :  on  thefe  accounts,  proba- 
bly,  a  true  inflammation  of  the  liver  is 
not  fo  frequent  as  in  other  parts ;  but 
very  flubborn  and  chronick  Obftrudtions 
are  therefore  much  oftener  formed  in 
this  tender  gland. 

Since  an  inflammation  can  take  place 
only  in  thole  veflels,  through  which  the 
humours  are  conveyed  with  a  directed 
motion  from  the  bafis,  towards  the  apex 
of  the  cone  of  the  veflel ;  ’tis  therefore 
evident,  this  malady  may  be  feated  in 
the  branches  of  the  vena  portarum,  dif- 

perfed 
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perfed  through  the  liver,  as  well  as  irf 
the  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery ;  for 
all  the  venal  blood  returning  from  the 
other  vifcera  of  the  abdomen,  flows  to¬ 
gether  into  the  trunk  of  the  vena  por¬ 
tarum,  and  from  that  venal  trunk  it  is 
again  propelled  throughout  the  liver,  by 
converging  branches  of  the  faid  trunk  $ 
but  anatomical  injections  have  alfo  taught 
us,  that  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  ar¬ 
tery,  which  convey  blood  for  the  nou- 
rifhment  of  this  vifcus,  are  diftributed 
throughout  every  part  of  the  liver,  as 
well  as  the  arterial  branches  of  the  porta, 
which  ferve  for  the  fecretion  of  the  bile ; 
and  that  they  run  in  company  by  the 
iides  of  the  former,  throughout  all  the 
fubftance  of  the  liver ;  and  even  feem  in 
many  places  to  join,  or  open  one  into  the 
other  by  anaftomofes ;  for,  in  a  dexterous 
injeStion  of  the  vena  portarum,  I  have 
known  the  wax  return  through  the 
hepatic  arteries  ;  and  therefore  here, 
as  well  as  in  the  lungs,  a  twofold  in¬ 
flammation  may  take  place  j  but  it  is 
*  .  worth 
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Worth  remarking,  that  the  effects  of  an 
inflammation  in  the  liver,  from  a  fluffing 
up  of  the  portal  branches,  or  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  hepatic  arteries,  will  be 
very  different  from  the  fame  effeds  in  the 
lungs,  from  an  inflammation  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  pulmonary  or  bronchial 
arteries  of  the  lungs ;  for  in  the  lungs, 
in  both  cafes,  the  very  confiderable  force 
of  the  heart,  which  is  contiguous,  prefies 
upon  the  inflamed  parts  but  in  the  liver 
the  branches  from  the  porta  are  filled  with 
blood  from  the  veins  of  the  abdominal 
vifcera,  moving  on  much  more  flowly 
than  the  arterial  blood  which  pafles  the 
hepatic  arteries.  On  this  account  the  ef¬ 
fects  which  arife  from  the  blood  prefling 

upon  an  inflamed  part,  and  which  are, 
likewife,  the  plain  indications  of  a 
prefent  inflammation,  do  not  fo  plainly 
£hew  themfelves  when  the  malady  lies  in 
the  branches  of  the  vena  portarum ;  and 
this  feems  to  be  the  reafon  why  foine 
phyficians  are  often  miftaken  in  their 
diagnofis  of  this  diftemper. 

X  Galen, 
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Galen, and  many  phyficians  after himy 
have  particularly  diftinguifhed  the  diftem- 
per,  according  as  what  certain  part,  or  re¬ 
gion  of  the  liver,  the  inflammationis  feated 
in,  as  whether  it  be  in  the  convex  or  gib¬ 
bous  part,  which  lies  next  the  dia* 
phragm,  or  in  its  concave  oir  hollow 
part,  which  covers  a  portion  of  the  fto- 
inach  and  duodenum;  but  he  will  have 
the  diagnoftic  flgns  to  differ  in  thefe  two 
cafes,  more  efpecially  becaufe  different 
parts  are  preffed  and  irritated  by  the  in¬ 
flammatory  fwelling  of  the  liver;  fo  that 
if  the  inflammation  be  feated  in  the  con¬ 
vex  part  of  the  liver,  he  obferves  there 
will  be  a  greater  difficulty  of  breathing, 
a  pain  of  the  right  fide  will  reach  up  to- 
the  very  neck,  and  a  cough  will  alfo  at¬ 
tend  :  but  if  the  concave  part  of  the  liver 
be  inflamed,  he  then  tells  us,  that  a  fick*- 
nefs,  reaching,  vomiting,  and  great  thirft* 
will  be  mofl  obfervable. 

The  omentum  has  no  excretory  veffelr 

and  therefore  all  the  fat,  liquified  and 

trans- 
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transfufed  by  difeafe  or  violent  exercife, 
muft  pafs  dire&ly  through  the  epiploic 
veins  into  the  vena  portarum  ;  whereby 
the  whole  liver  will  be  fuddenly  fur- 
charged  with  an  inundation  of  oily  fat, 
which  will  not  very  readily  move  thro’ 
the  very  ftraight  palfages  of  the  fmall 
veffels,  and  will  give  rife  to  an  obftruCtion 
of  the  word;  kind,  more  efpecially  in 
this  inert  vifcus,  which  is  %ft  attacked 
by  the  faid  oily  plethora. 

Stony  concretions  are  no  where  oftener 
found  than  in  the  liver  and  gall  blad¬ 
der,  and  in  the  palfages  de dined  for 
the  feparation,  retention,  and  expul- 
fion  of  the  urine. 

Nebelius,  in  the  body  of  a  foldier, 
found  a  long  worm,  both  in  the 
cyftic  and  in  the  hepatic  dufi,  with  a 
number  of  the  fame  fort  in  the  intef- 
tines  3  whence  he  reafonably  conjectur¬ 
ed,  that  thofe  worms  had  made  their 
way  from  the  duodenum,  through  the 
common  biliary  duCt,  into  the  cyftic  and 

X  2  hepatic 
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hepatic  dud:.  There  may,  perhaps,  be 
other  paflages  by  which  worms  may  get 
into  the  liver;  for  Ruysch,  in  examin¬ 
ing  the  mefentery  of  a  horfe,  found  a 
part  of  the  mefenteric  artery  greatly  di¬ 
lated,  which,  upon  examination,  was 
owing  to  numberlefs  fmall  worms  about 
the  fize  of  very  fine  needles :  neither  is 
it  abfurd  to  believe  that  fuch  vermi¬ 
culi,  when  they  were  infinitely  fmaller, 
might  have pafled  along  from  the  mefente¬ 
ric  arteries  to  the  veins  of  the  fame  name, 
and  fo  get,  by  that  means,  into  the  liver. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  fore  part  of 
the  liver,  which  lies  upon  the  ftomach,  is 
in  immediate  contadl  with  the  perito¬ 
neum,  and  is  therefore  very  eafily  affedt- 
ed  by  the  external  cold ;  and  hence  we 
may  frequently  account  for  inflammations 
of  the  liver,  and  very  ftubborn  jaundices. 

Violent  thirft  may  occafion  terrible  difor- 
ders  throughout  the  whole  body,  but  more 
efpecially  in  the  liver,  becaufe  the  blood 
in  that  vifcus  is  obliged  to  flow  from  the 

veins. 
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veins,  thro'  theftraightened  arteries,  with¬ 
out  receiving  any  additional  force  from 
the  heart  and  lungs. 

If  now  the  whole  tradt  of  the  ftomach 
andintefiines,  being  overparched  for  want 
of  drink,  there  be  none  of  the  ufual 
moifture  re-abforbed  into  the  meferaical 
fmall  veins,  the  venal  blood  of  the  ab¬ 
dominal  vifcera  will  return  too  thick, 
before  it  is  driven  by  the  vena  portarum 
through  the  liver,  in  the  extremities  of 
whole  minuter  velfels,  it  will  be,  there¬ 
fore,  apt  to  ftick  and  adhere ;  but  the 
other  venal  blood,  before  it  enters  the 
right  fide  of  the  heart,  is  firfi:  diluted, 
with  all  the  lymph  collefted  throughout 
the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  whole  body, 
and  is  then  attenuated  by  paffing  the 
pulmonary  artery  with  a  very  confider- 
able  mufcular  force  from  the  heart :  but 
as  both  thefe  helps  are  wanting,  towards 
facilitating  the  courfe  of  the  blood  thro’ 
the  liver,  it  readily  appears,  that  we 
have  much  reafon  to  fear  obftrudtions 
in  t!w  gland,  from  the  impervious  blood 

X  3  adhering 
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adhering  clofely  to  the  impaded  veffels. 

When  the  bile  cannot  pafs  through 
the  inteftines,  but  returns  from  the  liver 
into  the  blood,  and  overfpreads  the 
whole  furface  of  the  body,  it  occafions 
the  jaundice.» — But  fince  the  hepatic  bile 
differs  in  colour  from  that  of  the  cyftic, 
and  both  of  them  often  put  on  a  differ¬ 
ent  colour  from  that  which  is  natural  to 
them,  it  will  neceffarily  follow,  that  ide- 
ritious  people  will  be  varioufly  tinged : 
fometimes  they  are  pallid,  or  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  green  hue;  at  others  of  a  deep 
green,  inclining  almofl  to  black;  yet 
phyficians  have  generally  diftinguifhed 
but  two  kinds  of  the  jaundice,  namely, 
the  black  and  the  yellow ;  although 
there  be,  in  fad:,  a  great  diverfity,  or 
number  of  colours,  betwixt  the  flighted; 
yellow  jaundice,  and  that  which  de- 
fcends  almoft  to  a  black. 

A  doubt,  however,  may  arife.  Whether 

9 

an  inflammation  of  the  liver  can  produce  a 
jaundice?  Unerring obfervation proves  that 
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«every  impediment  which  obftruds  the 
free  difcharge  of  the  bile  from  the  liver 
and  gall  bladder  into  the  duodenum,  may 
produce  a  jaundice.  Thus,  for  example, 
a  jaundice  has  often  been  obferved  in  new¬ 
born  infants,  from  the  glutinous  dogging 
humours  collected  in,  and  flicking  to  the 
fides  of  the  inteftines ;  but  that  kind  of 
jaundice  is  eafily  cured  by  expelling  .the 
congefted  humours  by  a  flight  purge. 
Some  women  have  been  . obferved  to  have  a 
jaundice  during  the  time  of  their  preg¬ 
nancy,  although  they  were  not  troubled 
with  that  diftemper  either  before  or  after 
their  child-bearing  ;  this  might  pollibly 
happen  by  the  enlargement  of  the  womb 
compreffing  the  abdominal  vifcera,  an# 
difplacing  the  inteftines,  after  a  wonder¬ 
ful  manner.,  from  their  ufual  fituations; 
they  have  fome times  voided  moft  hard 
feces,  of  a  very  confiderable  bulk,  by 
flool,  for  fome  days  after  delivery  ;  after 
which  the  yellow  ideritious  colour  has  en¬ 
tirely  difappeared:  whence  it  is  very  pro¬ 
bable  to  fuppofe  the  colour  to  have  been 

■X  4  dif- 
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diftended  by  fuch  accumulated  faeces  m 
that  part,  where  it  lies  under  the  liver,  fo 
as  to  comprefs  the  cyftic  duCl.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  an  inflammatory  tumour  of  the  liver 
happen  in  a  place,  fo  as  to  comprefs  the 
exit  of  the  cyftic  bile,  no  doubt  fuch  an 
hepatitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  liver,  may 
produce  a  jaundice.  But  it  is  not  quite  fo 
clear  that  every  hepatitis  may  be  the 
caufe  of  a  jaundice;  namely,  inafmuch 
as  it  impedes  the  fecretion  of  the  bile, 
by  the  ftuffed-up  extremities  of  the  vena 
portarum;  or  if  the  adjacent  fecretory 
duCts  are  comprefled  by  the  fame  diftend¬ 
ed  and  inflamed  veflels  that  lie  contigu¬ 
ous  to  the  duCts,  which  contain  the  bile, 
already  feparated  from  the  blood  of  the 
vena  portarum.  Certain  we  are,  that 
the  cyftic  bile  differs,  both  in  colour  and 
tafte,  from  the  hepatic;  and  there  are  num- 
berlefs  arteries  ramified  throughout  the 
gall  bladder  with  wonderful  contrivance, 
and  in  very  peculiar  diftributions,  as  we 
are  taught  by  anatomical  injections : 
whence  it  feerns  not  improbable,  that 
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they  may  be  fome  way  ferviceable  to¬ 
wards  the  preparation  and  fecretion  of 
this  bitter  fluid.  Add  to  this,  that  na¬ 
turally  in  the  liver  we  ob ferve,  neither  bit- 
ternefs  nor  ayellow  colour  ;  and  therefore, 
when  a  jaundice  tinges  the  furfaceof  the 
body  withfuch  a  colour,  it  feems  to  follow, 
that  it  muft  be  from  an  obftrudion  of 
the  excretion  of  the  cyftic  bile  into  the 
duodenum,  whence  it  is  driven  back 
again  into  the  blood.  This  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  obfervations  made  in  de- 
ceafed  bodies  ;  abfcefles,  even  of  a  con- 
fiderable  bulk,  have  been  found  in  the 
liver,  without  any  preceding  jaundice ; 
and  other  tumours  have  been  found, 
like  wife,  which,  by  their  bulk,  muft 
have  comprefled  a  great  many  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  biliary  dudls  and  veflels :  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  bodies  of  thofe 
deceafed  of  a  jaundice  have  been  opened, 
the  caufes  have  manifeftly  appeared,  and 
been  found fuch  asobftriufted  thedifcharge 
©f  the  cyftic  bile  into  the  duodenum  ; 

and. 
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and,  among  thefe,  the  moft  frequent 
caufes  have  been  ftony  concretions  block¬ 
ing  up  the  excretory  paffages  of  the  bile. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  it  deferves 
to  be  remarked,  that  the  blood  of  the 
vena  portarum  contains  in  itfelf  the  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  immediate  formation  of  the 
bile,  which  muft  be  foon  after  feparated 
from  thence  by  the  fecretory  dudts  of  the 
liver ;  fo  that,  if  a  large  part  of  the  final 
extremities  of  the  vena  portarum  are 
fluffed  with  impervious  humours,  the 
fecretion  of  the  hepatic  bile  will  be  ne- 
ceffarily  obftru&ed ;  and  that  as  yet  un- 
perfe&ed  bilious  juice,  which  was  about  to 
aflume  the  name  of  bile,  will  remain 
mixed  with  the  blood,  and  pafs  with 
it  throughout  the  body :  confequent- 
ly,  this  muft  induce  a  bilious  caco- 
chymia  of  the  blood,  which  thus  retains 
a  humour  accumulated  in  itfelf,  that 
ought  not  naturally  to  be  there,  or  at 
leaft  not  in  that  abundance.  When 
continual,  or  remitting  fevers,  have  been 

epide- 
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epidemical  in  the  autumn  feafon,  after 
very  hot  and  dry  fummers,  practical  ob- 
fervations  have  then  (hewn  us,  that  the 
liver  has  been  often  affe&ed,  and  fluffed 
with  a  thick  blood,  that  has  had  almofl 
an  atrabiliary  tenacity  :  now  in  fuch  pa¬ 
tients  there  has  not,  indeed,  been  ob- 
ferved  the  intenfe  yellownels  of  a  jaun¬ 
dice,  but  the  face  looks  of  a  fallow 
complexion,  exhibiting  a  palenefs,  mix¬ 
ed  with  a  fmall  tindlure  of  light  yellow* 
as  a  fymptom  of  this  diflemper. 

So  long  as  the  febrile  heat  con¬ 
tinues  moderate,  and  is  treated  with  re- 
folvent  medicines,  the  obflrudlions  form¬ 
ed  in  the-  liver  may  be  removed,  fo  as  to 
reflore  the  patient  to  perfect  health;  but 
if,  when  the  diflemper  is  going  off,  the 
tired  patient  refufes  farther  help,  or  if 
the  phyfician  carelefsly  neglefts  to  treat 
the  remains  of  the  diflemper  timely,  chro¬ 
nical  difordersare  then  ufually  the  confe- 
quence,  which  prove  extremely  difiicult 
to  cure,  particularly  feirrhous  indurations 
of  the  liver.  In  autumnal  epidemical 

fevers, 
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fevers,  which  follow  after  the  hotteft 
fummers,  it  often  happens  that  a  flight 
inflammation  of  the  liver  is  an  attendant 
with  other  fymptoms ;  and  when 
fuch  a  fever  is  removed  or  extinguifhed, 
before  the  febrile  vifcid  that  lodged 
within  the  obftrudted  veflels  of  the  liver 
be  thoroughly  refolved,  the  furviving  pa¬ 
tient  often  lives  in  an  unhealthy,  or  lan- 
guifhing  ftate,  with  a  pale,  yellowifh, 
or  fallow  countenance,  and  is  not  with¬ 
out  the  utmoft  difficulty  recoverable  to 
found  health  ;  at  leaft,  it  will  be  a  work 
infinitely  more  laborious,  or  difficult, 
to  remove  obftrudlions  in  the  liver  that 
are  once  confirmed  and  inveterate,  when 
they  might  have  been  eafily  removed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  diftemper.  But 
this  difficulty  here  principally  arifes,  be- 
caufe  the  blood  of  the  vena  portarum, 
now  become  venal,  moves  with  a  lefs 
force,  wanting,  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
impulfe  of  the  heart  and  arteries  to  pufh 
the  blood  forward  through  the  other 
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parts.  Hence  Hippocrates,  who 
defcribes  an  hepatitis,  but  by  a  differ¬ 
ent  apellation,  very  juftly  remarks,  that 
many  who  have  had  this  diftemper  only 
palliated,  or  imperfe&ly  cured,  have  af¬ 
terwards  had  a  return  of  the  fame  mala¬ 
dy  ;  and  that  then  they  are  in  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  confumption  :  and  he  afterwards 
adds,  that  for  forty-five  days  after  the 
violence  of  the  diftemper  is  over,  the 
patient  ought  to  be  kept  to  the  lighteft 
regimen,  and  make  milk  whey  his 
daily  drink,  provided  the  feafon  of  the 
year  will  permit ;  becaufe  the  difeafe 
is  ftubborn,  and  requires  a  careful  treat¬ 
ment.  When  no  further  yellownefs  is 
obfervable  in  the  eyes,  while  the  pale, 
yellow,  or  fallow  colour  goes  off  from 
the  face,  and  the  urine,  with  the  intefti- 
nal  faeces,  recover  their  natural  appear¬ 
ance,  while  at  the  fame  time  no  pain 
or  anxiety  is  felt  about  the  right  hypo¬ 
chondrium,  efpecially  after  a  full  ftomach, 
or  after  more  than  ufual  exercife  of  the 

body. 
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body,  we  may  then  pronounce  the  cure 
to  be  compleat ;  and  more  efpecially, 
when  for  fe veral  weeks  af ter  there  are  no  re¬ 
turns  of  thefe  fymptoms  or  complaints  : 
for  great  care  is  here  neceflary,  not  to 
leave  any  remains  of  the  diftem- 
per  within  the  liver,  fince  moft  chroni¬ 
cal  diftempers  take  their  rife  from  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  that  vifcus,  either  neg¬ 
lected  or  ill  cured. 

The  principal  diagnoftic  figns,  by 
which  a  tumour  of  the  gall  bladder  may 
be  diftinguiffied  from  an  abfcefs  of  the 
liver,  are,  that  a  throbbing  pain  attends 
fuppuration,  together  with  wandering 
fhiverings,  which  are  both  frequent  and 
hold  for  fome  time ;  that  the  tumour  of 
an  abfcefs  has  not  fo  uniform  or  circum- 
fcribed  a  figure  ;  nor  is  there  at  firft  fuch 
an  apparent  or  eafy  fluctuation  obfervable 
in  it,  which  is  moft  fenfibly  to  be  percei¬ 
ved  in  the  center  of  the  tumour  only,  the 
circumference  ftill  remaining  hard.  But 
it  is  obvious  enough,  that  the  difficulty 

of 
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of  diftinguiihing  thefe  tumours,  is  only 
when  they  occupy  that  region  of  the 
liver  wherein  the  gall  bladder  is  placed. 

The  bad  fymptoms  which  attend 
the  liver,  wafting  by  a  purulent  im- 
pofthume,  proceed  partly  from  the  re- 
forbed  matter  bringing  on  a  purulent 
cacochymia  of  the  blood ;  and  partly 
becaufe  the  functions  which  depend  upon 
a  healthy  ftate  of  this  important  vifcus 
are  interrupted  :  for  the  quantity  of  col¬ 
lected  matter  increafes  daily,  whence  it 
has  been  found  amounting  in  the  liver  to 
an  incredible  quantity :  and  thus,  by 
drawing  and  comprelling  the  adja¬ 
cent  organs,  that  lie  contiguous  to  the 
liver,  it  may  be  productive  of  many 
evils.  Aret^eus,  for  this  reafon* 
among  the  other  fymptoms  which  attend 
a  fuppuration  of  the  liver,  mentions  ^ 
jfharp  pain  extending  as  high  as  the 
throat  and  top  of  the  fhoulder,  becaufe 
the  diaphragm  with  the  pleura  connect¬ 
ed  to  it*  are  hereby  much  diftraCted. 

Ad, 
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An  inflammation  of  the  liver  is  ofteri 
attended  with  great  anguilh  and  oppref- 
fion  ;  and  as  all  the  functions  of  the  fe- 
veral  vifcera  in  the  abdomen  muft  either 
be  impeded  or  much  difturbed,  the 
free  courfe  of  the  blood  through  the 
mortal  veins  of  the  liver,  being  ob- 
ltrudted,  a  great  weaknels  of  the  vi¬ 
tal  powers  from  the  corrupted  bile 
that  in  this  cafe  often  lodges  itfelf  about 
the  praecordia  or  ftomach,  will  happen  ; 

•  which  has  led  fome  unfkilful  peo¬ 
ple  to  treat  fuch  an  inflammatory  hepati¬ 
tis  as  a  malignant  fever,  with  great  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  patient ;  but  a  diligent  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  caufes  of  an  hepatitis,  and  of 
its  effedts,  will  not  eaftly  lead  the  wary 
phyfician  into  fuch  miftakes. 

The  bile  is  known  to  be  one  of  the 
Sharped  and  mod  putrefcent  juices  of  the 
body  ;  the  blood  of  the  vense  portarum 
contains  the  immediate  matter  of  this 
foapy  fluid  j  but  the  property  of  the  bile 

is  to  melt  or  diffolve  the  texture  of  the 
*  blood. 
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texture,  infomuch  that  after  a  long  con¬ 
tinued  jaundice,  the  blood  too  much  fufed 
by  the  intermixed  bile,  commonly  termi¬ 
nates  in  an  incurable  and  fatal  dropfy. 

Whatever  juices  flow  through  the 
vena  portarum,  do  it  by  a  two-fold  paf- 
fage,  either  through  the  fecretory  canals 
into  the  hepatic  pores  and  dudts,  or  elfe 
through  the  final  extremities  of  the  vena 
portarum  into  the  branches  of  the  vena 
cava,  which  are  diflributed  through  the 
whole  fubfiance  of  the  liver,  and  thence 
into  the  cava,  finus  venofus,  and  right 
auricle  of  the  heart.  But  fince  the  hepatic 
bile,  fecreted  from  the  blood  of  the  vena 
portarum,  is  a  fluid  much  thinner  than  the 
blood  itfelf,  it  will  therefore  evidently  fol¬ 
low,  that  if  its  courfe  through  the  bilious 
canals  be  obftrudted,  that  the  faid  bilious 
juice  will  return  with  the  blood  through 

the  vena  cava,  fo  as  to  infedt  the  whole 
mafs  of  circulating  fluids  with  a  bilious 

cacochymia.  ’Tis  true,  indeed,  thefe 
bilious  canals,  that  convey  away  the 
bile  as  it  drains  or  fecret.es  from  the  blood 
of  the  vena  portarum,  are  not  very  eafily 

Y  ob- 
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obftrudted,  but  from  a  violent  caufe, 
lince  the  fluid  has  a  motion  through  them, 
from  a  lefs  to  a  more  largely  opening 
part  of  the  veflel  5  but  then  it  meets  with 
a  much  fmaller  paffage  through  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  common  dud  into  the  duo¬ 
denum,  where  obftru&ions  often  prevent 
its  exclufion.  Again,  the  bile,  and  even 
the  blood,  containing  the  immediate 
matter  which  conflitutes  the  bile,  are 
very  much  inclined  to  run  into  calculous 
concretions,  which  being  once  formed, 
and  daily  enlarged,  may  eaflly  block  up 
thofe  paflages.  Finally,  all  forts  of  tu¬ 
mours  feated  in  the  liver,  whether-  they 
be  inflammatory,  fuppurative,  fcirrhous, 
fteatomatous,  &c.  may  produce  fuch  an 
obftrudtion  by  comprcffing  the  adjacent 
parts  which  lie  contiguous. 

Young  people  are  feldonrt  attacked  with 
this  diforder,  which  oftener  invades  people 
more  advanced  in  years,  or  thcfe  inclin¬ 
ing  to  old  age,  and  more  efpecially  perfons 
who  have  long  laboured  under  afflictions 
and  grief,  or  are  of  a  fretful  and  choleric 

hafty 
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hafty  difpofition  j  but  above  alb  it  attacks 
thofe  who  lead  very  fedentary  lives,  who 
iive  fumptuoufly,  feed  high,  and  who, 
after  having  filled  their  ftomachs,  in¬ 
dulge  themfelvCs  at  table,  where,  by 
fitting  too  long,  all  the  abdominal  vilcera 
become  comprefled.  They  firit  begin  to 
complain  of  a  troublefome  tightnefs  about 
the  praecordia,  with  a  fenfation  like  that 
of  an  opprefiing  load  j  for  fome  hours  after 
eating  they  complain  of  a  fharp  heart¬ 
burn,  or  pain  about  the  cardia,  which  has 
been  known  to  hold  the  patient  feveral 
months  before  a  periodical  jaundice  of 
this  kind.  The  next  obfervable  fymp- 
totti  is  a  flight  yellownefs  in  the  greater 
canthi  of  the  eyes,  the  urine  becomes 
fomewhat  higher  coloured,  and  bilious 
excrements  pafs  by  ftool;  afterwards 
a  fudden  and  unaccountable  anxiety 
arifes,  without  any  apparent  previous 
caufe,  with  an  intolerable  pain  about  the 
cardia,  and  fometimes  even  throughout 
the  whole  abdomen  ;  whence  it  is  often 

Y  2  taken 
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taken  for  a  pain  of  the  cholic  or  iliac 
paflion ;  and  laftly,  a  fever  fucceeds, 
with  violent  vomiting,  and  when  thefe 
lymptoms  have  continued  for  fome  hours, 
they  abate  or  go  off,  and  leave  the  whole 
body  tin&ured  with  this  idteritious  co¬ 
lour.  In  fome  the  face  and  breaft  only 
have  been  coloured  with  this  yellow  tint 
at  the  fir  ft  attack,  without  affedting  any 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  but  then 
the  urine  is  of  a  very  deep  yellow,  and  the 
patient  has  no  other  material  complaint ; 
yet  fome  have  a  troublefome  pain  in  their 
back,  loins,  and  ’fides,  before  the  yej- 
lownefs  appears :  Hippocrates  has 
taken  notice  of  this,  Quibus  lumborum  ac 
lateris  dolor  fine  manifefia  caufa ,  i 51  eri ci 
fiunt.  “  Thofe  who  have  a  pain  of  the 
“  loins  and  fides,  without  a  manifeft: 
«  caufe,  become  idlerical/’  After  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours,  fooner  or  later,  thefe  pa¬ 
tients  find,  themfelves  feemingly  well, 
and  perceiving  no  more  of  this  oppreffive 
weight  about  the  praecordia,  flatter  them¬ 
felves  they  fhall  ibon  get  perfectly  well  ^ 

their 
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their  urine  becomes  lefs  and  lefs  colour¬ 
ed,  the  yellownefs  goes  off  daily,  fo  that 
in  a  few  days  there  feems  to  be  nothing 
of  the  diftemper  left.  In  fome  there  is 
an  intolerable  itching  in  the  fkin,  all  the 
time  it  is  tinged  with  the  bile.— But  in 
a  few  weeks,  and  fometimes  a  few 
months,  the  whole  train  of  thefe  com¬ 
plaints  return  again  in  the  fame  order; 
and  after  the  patient  has  been  attacked 
thus  for  feveral  times,  the  jaundice  at 
length  becomes  perpetual,  worfe  at  fome 
times  than  others,  though  not  attended 
with  fuch  violent  fymptoms  as  at  their 
iirft  attack ;  the  yellow  colour  is  now 
very  intenfe,  and  diffufed  all  over  the 
body,  even  the  faliva  itfelf,  (this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  rarely  obferved)  has  a  bitter 
tafte  ;  in  procefs  of  time  the  whole  body 
becomes  of  an  almoft  black  colour,  the 
legs  and  ancles  begin  to  fwell,  and  the 
abdomen  at  length  filling  with  water, 
finks  the  miferable  patient  under  a  dropfy. 

A  jaundice  happening  in  acute  fevers, 
before  the  feventh  day,  is  ahvays  fufpi- 

Y  3  cioas. 
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cious,  becaufe  it  rather  denotes  an  in* 
creafe  of  the  malady,  and  that  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  liver,  which  have  hitherto 
remained  pervious,  are  now  beginning 
to  be  fluffed  up  and  obftruded  by  the 
yet  unconcoded  matter. 

Bleeding  is,  in  general,  proper  in  the 
cure  of  an  inflammation  for  three  rea- 
fons,  namely,  ift.  To  prevent  any  fur¬ 
ther  injury  of  the  veffels  which  are 
inflamed,  hy  leffening  the  quantity  and 
impetus  of  the  blood  in  the  pbflrud- 
ed  veffels  :  ad.  That  the  veffels,  diftend- 
ed  with  impervious  matter,  may  be  re- 
llored  to  their  proper  vibrations,  by  lef¬ 
fening  the  fluid  that  oppreffes  their  muf- 
cular  and  elaftic  force  :  or,  laflly,  That 
the  obftruding  matters  having  a  lefs  im- 
pulfe  of  fluids  urging  from  behind,  may 
be  repelled  into  a  larger  part  of  the  vef- 
fel,  and  the  obftrudion  be  thereby  re¬ 
moved.  Now,  it  readily  appears,  that 
all  thefe  effeds  of  blood-letting  will  be 
much  lefs  efficacious  towards  the  cure 
of  an  inflammation  of  the  liver,  fince  the 
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blood  of  the  portal  veins  is  already  venal, 
before  it  is  driven  into  the  narrow  paf- 
fages  of  the  converging  branches,  whence 
it  follows,  that  the  imprefled  force  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  on  this  blood  mud 
be  extremely  weak;  but  when  an  inflam¬ 
mation  is  feated  in  the  final  extremities 
of  the  hepatic  artery,  bleeding  will  then 
have  a  more  confiderable  efFe£t,  no  lefs 
here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  totally  to  difcou- 
rage  bleeding  in  this  cafe ;  for  it  may 
reduce  the  too  great  violence  of  the  fe¬ 
ver,  diminifh  the  heat,  relax  and  empty 
the  veflels,  and  allow  a  more  eafv  en¬ 
trance  or  admiflion  of  diluents  and  atte- 
nuants. 


Of  an  Inf  animation  of  the  Stomach  and 

Intefines . 

7  T  is  almoft  a  pathognomic  fign  of  an 
,  inflammation  of  the  cardia,  when  the 
pain  is  violently  exafperated,  after  any 
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thing,  tho’  ever  fofmal!  in  quantity,hasbeen 
taken  down  into  the  ftomach,  which  it  at 
other  times  would  have  ealily  borne.  In¬ 
deed,  if  the  inflammation  be  feated  in  the 
parts  contiguous  to  the  ftomach,  it  will 
be  irritated  by  its  diftenfion,  but  then  the 
fudden  exafperation  of  pain  will  not  befo 
immediately  perceived  if  but  a  fmall 
quantity  be  iwallowed  down.  It  is  ob- 
fervable  that  an  inflammation  of  the  fto¬ 
mach  often  kills  the  patient  very  fudden- 
ly,  by  exciting  the  moft  violent  con- 
vulfions. 

If  a  fcirrhus  of  thefe  parts  be  recent,  a 
courfe  of  Venice  foap,  ufed  for  a  confide'r- 
able  time,  has  been  found  fe^iceable,  pro¬ 
vided  the  patient  takes  to  the  amount  of 
two  drachms  every  day  for  feveral  months.; 
for  this  is  the  higheft  refolvent,  and  is 
at  the  fame  time  tolerably  mild ;  but  it 
fhould  be  laid  aftde  immediately,  in  cafe 
the  pains  or  vomitings  increafe  upon 
taking  it ;  for  we  then  have  reafon  to 
fufpedt  the  fcirrhus  is  degenerated  into 
the  nature  of  a  cancer,  which  will  not 

admit 
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admit  of  this  medicine;  and  here  the 
medicinal  fpaw  waters,  which  have  no 
acrimony,  and  abound  with  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  power  to  refolve  concretions 
or  indurations  in  the  human  body,  will 
be  very  properly  prefcribed. 

Diftempers  of  the  fpleen  are  very 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  but 
with  fuch  circumftances  as  afford  good 

o 

reafons  to  fufped  they  have  fometimes 
miftaken  the  diftempers  of  other 
parts,  for  this  ;  for  the  left  flexure 
of  the  colon  lies  immediately  con¬ 
tiguous  and  under  the  fpleen,  from 
whence  indurated  feces  and  flatulencies 
obftru<fted  by  thefe  feces,  may  caufe  pains 
and  fwellings  in  the  region  of  the  fpleen, 
though  there  may  be  no  fault  in  the 
fpleen  itfelf- — Moreover,  if  we  confider 
that  the  ancients  often  mention  fcirrho- 
fities  of  the  fpleen  very  fpeedily  cured, 
and  that  even  fome  of  the  moderns  do 
the  fame,  there  will  be  little  room 
to  doubt,  but  that  thole  hard  fwellings 
arofe  from  indurated  faeces,  lodged  at 

the 
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the  flexure  of  the  colon  ;  fincc  a  lcii thus 
cannot  be  lo  fuddenly  tefolved,  but  for 
the  moft  part  even  ftubbornly  withftands 
the  moft  powerful  medicines. 

The  fmaller  inteftines  are  oftener  in¬ 
flamed  than  the  larger.  The  frequent 
caufe  of  inflammation  in  the  bowels,  is 
the  acrimony  of  fuch  humours  as  are 
lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines  ; 
and  fuch  an  acrimony  muft  be  derived 
either  from  what  is  fvvallowed  into  the 
ftomach,  or  from  a  matter  formed  in 
other  vifcera,  and  thsnce  tranflated  into 
the  bowels.  It  will,  perhaps,  feem 
difficult  to  underftand  how  the  contents 
of  the  large  inteftines  can  be  able  to  pafs 
into  the  fmall  inteftine  ileum  ;  and  like- 
wife  to  account  how  they  fhould  get  over 
the  place  where  the  volvulus  is  feated  ; 
but  if  it  be  confidered,  that  by  this  in¬ 
verted  periftaltic  motion,  the  ileum  itfelf 
is  emptied,  while  the  cascum  is  greatly 
preflfed  and  its  fides  diftended,  fuch  a 
pafiag.e  will  eafily  feem  poftible ;  for  if 
{he  volvulus  be  formed  by  an  introfuf- 

ception 
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option  of  a  lower  portion  of  the  gut 
into  the  upper,  the  way  will  not  be  lb 
wholly  intercepted  for  any  thing  to  pais 
upward  by  the  reverted  motion.  But  if 
the  gut  be  in  this  manner  involuted  down¬ 
wards,  fo  that  the  lower  portion  being 
niore  dilated  takes  in  the  upper,  fuch  a 
return  will,  in  that  cafe,  be  certainly 
much  mpre  difficult ;  but  then  we  are 
alfo  toobferve,  that  this  dercoraceous  vo¬ 
miting  only  happens  (at  lead:  for  the  mod 
part)  when  the  patient  is  in  the  lad  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  difeafe,  namely,  when  a 
gangrene  is  already  formed,  or  very  near 
at  hand :  and,  it  is  well  known,  that, 
whatever  tendon  the  parts  may  differ 
under  a  date  of  painful  inflammation^ 
they,  notwithdanding,  relax  and  fub- 
fide  when  the  phlegmon  turns  to  a  gan¬ 
grene. 

If  the  feat  of  inflammation  be  in  the 
larger  guts,  the  mod  emollient  fomen¬ 
tations  may  be  applied  immediately  to 
the  inflamed  parts,  where  they  will  re~? 

1  ^  uV  ^  tl  -up  veffels,  and  dilute 

what 
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what  is  impervious ;  but  where  the  fmall 
guts  are  inflamed,  it  is  true,  that  clyfters 
cannot  naturally  penetrate  fo  far  as  to 
reach  the  part  itfelf,  yet  the  large  in'tef- 
tines  being  filled  with  fuch  liquors,  will 
prove  as  a  warm  bath  to  all  the  ad¬ 
jacent  parts,  and  by  that  means  be  of 
great  ufe;  and  nothing  is  of  greater  fer- 
vice  in  relieving  cramped  or  convulfed 
parts,  as  the  application  of  warm  and 
emollient  remedies. 

A  prudent  ufe  of  opiates  may  be  of 
great  relief,  fince  we  know'  not  a  more 
powerful  antifpafmodick  than  opium, 
but  bleeding  and  the  ufe  of  cly- 
fters  mu  Pc  be  premifed,  to  abate  the  in¬ 
flammation  ;  otherwife,  while  the  pain 
is  rendered  infenfible  by  opiates,  the 
caufes  of  the  pain,  to  wit,  the  inflam¬ 
mation,  may  yet  remain,  and  deftroy  the 
afte&ed  parts  by  gangrene. 

If  an  acid  acrimony  excites  this  ,dif- 
temper,  ahforbents  will  be  proper;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  if  it  arifes  from  any  pu-  ? 
trid  matter,  fuch  things  as  are  acid,  or 

acefcent^ 
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acefcent,  will  afford  the  beft  relief,  more 
efpecially  when  plentifully  diluted  with 
water.  In  other  cafes,  where  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  acrimony  is  doubtful  or  un- 

* 

known,  or  where  the  excoriated  mem¬ 
branes  can  only  bear  the  fofteft  liquors, 
watery,  oily,  mucilaginous,  and  emol¬ 
lient  decodtions,  will  be  always  the  beft 
adapted. 

Inflammations  of  the  bowels  muft 
moft  certainly  be  treated  in  the  antiphlo- 
giftic  method  by  venaefe&ion,  fomenta¬ 
tions,  and  emollient  clyfters. 

If  a  fixed  pain  continues  very  fevere 
in  one  certain  place,  with  a  violent  fever 
and  ftubborn  conftipation  of  the  bowels, 
while  every  thing  taken  into  the  body  is 
returned  by  vomiting,  or  if  the  cure  was 
neglefted  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe, 
or  no  relief  obtained  from  it,  we  may 
conclude  that  fuch  a  phlegmon  of  the 
bowels  inclines  to  a  gangrene. 

A  cadaverous  countenance,  livid  lips, 
of  a  leaden  colour,  coldnefs  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities  with  anxiety,  an  inflated  belly. 
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an  extreme  weak  arui'  quick  pulfe, 
certain  iigns  of  immediate  death. 

Bag  Li  vi  obferves.  Gravi  iliaco fi  fuper- 
Veniat  alvi  fluxus,  paucis  pojl  horis  morietur 
nam  fphacelata  funt  omnia,  hinc  letbalis 
fluxus.  Et  ji  iliaco  tumor  ventris  veniat , 
&  flatus  CGpioJi  pedendo  exeant ,  brevi  mo¬ 
rietur.  “  If  a  flax  of  the  bowels  comes 
UDon  a  violent  iliac  pafiion,  the  patient 
will  die  in  a  few  hours  after  $  for  all  the 
parts  of  the  inteftine  are  then  mortified* 
from  whence  proceeds  the  fatal  flux. 
And  when  a  tight  diftention  and  tumour 
of  the  belly  attends  an  iliac  paflion,  with 
a  plentiful  eruption  of  flatus  downward, 
the  cafe  is  alfo  defperate  and  fatal.” 


Of  Aphthae . 

Physiology  demOnftfates  that  a  great 
quantity  of  the  juices  are  difcharged 
through  the  whole  internal  furface  of 
the  mouth,  in  order  to  be  mixed  with 
the  aliments  at  our  meals  in  maftication  j 

and 
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and  at  the  fame  time  that  there  are  num- 
berlefs  mucous  cryptae,  or  cells  in  the 
back  of  the  tongue,  tonfils,  velum  of 
the  palate,  pharynx  and  gula,  which 
excrete  a  thick  mucus  for  the  lubrication 
of  thefe  parts.  If  we  look  into  the 
mouth  of  a  healthy  perfon,  we  behold 
all  thofe  parts  equally  moift  and  tumid  : 
whence  we  may  juflly  conclude,  that 
there  are  like  emifiaries  every  where 
which  tranfmit  the  fame  mucous  li¬ 
quid  this  ;  is  alfo  perfectly  confirmed 
by  anatomical  injections.  Now  thofe 
eruptive  aphthae  arife  when  the  faid 
mucous  humour,  being  rendered  thick¬ 
er  than  ordinary,  cannot  be  driven 
forward  through  the  ultimate  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  faid  emiffary  duds,  but  ad¬ 
heres  there,  and  blocks  up  the  excretory 
openings  into  the  mouth  :  while  the 
force  ot  the  humour,  urging  from  behind, 
diftends  the  ends  of  the  veflels  above  the 
furface,  and  thus  produces  the  aphtha?. 
A  diligent  infpedtion  of  the  aphtha?,  at 
their  firft  appearance,  when  they  are  here 

and 
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and  there  fingly  difperfed,  Teems  to  con¬ 
firm  this  opinion  5  for  when  they  oc¬ 
cupy  thefe  parts  in  thick  clutters,  they 
are  not  eafiiy  diftinguifhed  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  Tingle  ones.  But  this  appears 
ftill  more  evidently  when  the  aphthous 
cruft  falls  off,  and  is  again  renewed,  as 
is  frequently  obferved  to  happen  :  for 
then  by  wiping  or  fcraping  the  internal 
parts  of  the  mouth,  there  appears  fmall 
white  fpecks,  more  efpecially  if  they 
are  viewed  through  a  magnifying  glafs ; 
thefe  again  fuddenly  encreafing,  unite, 
as  they  lie  contiguous,  and  within  a  few 
hours  form  a  like  aphthous  cruft,  refem- 
bling  that  which  feparated  and  fell  off  a 
little  before.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
aphthas  cannot,  without  an  impropriety, 
be  termed  exulcerations. 

This  diftemper  is  very  rarely,  or  fel- 
dom  ever  obferved  in  hot  countries  :  for 
human  bodies  being  more  thin  and  lax 
in  the  warmer  climates,  become  better 
difpofed  to  perfpire  and  fweat,  fo  as  fre¬ 
quently  to  carry  off  the  matter  of  this  and 
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other  diftempers  by  exhalation  or  fweat, 
which,  in  bodies  lefs  apt  to  fweat,  and 
in  colder  climates,  does  not  fo  eafily 
efcape  from  the  habit:  and  Ketelaer 
affirms,  that  he  has  obferved  fuch  copi¬ 
ous  fweats  and  urines  to  have  rendered 
the  aphthae  more  fafe  and  mild,  whereas 
every  thing  that  tended  to  leflen  thefe 
evacuations  always  proved  detrimental. 
It  may,  perhaps,  deferve  to  be  remarked, 
that  in  thofe  countries  where  the  aphthae 
do  not  appear,  that  the  white  and  red 
miliary  eruptions  are  frequently  to  be 
obferved  on  the  outward  furface  of  the 
fkin.  It  may  be  then  afked.  Whether 
a  like  humour  is  not  here  depofited  upon 
the  outward  ikin,  as  that  which  in  the 
cafe  of  aphthae  is  dilperfed  through  the 
lurface  of  the  various  parts  of  the  firft 
paflages?  Certain  we  are,  that  thefe  mi¬ 
liary  eruptions  often  attend  in  moft 
kinds  of  acute  diftempers  and  continual 
fevers,  and  there  is  alio  a  very  peculiar 
and  difagreeable  fmell,  commonly  refem** 
hling  that  of  flat  or  vapid  vinegar, 
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perceivable  in  the  apartment  where 
the  patient  lies;  and  this  fmell  is  alfo 
frequently  to  be  oblerved  in  aphthous  pa¬ 
tients.  The  white  miliary  eruptions  ex¬ 
hibit  very  fmall  puftules  filled  with  a  pel¬ 
lucid  liquor,  in  part  preceding  above  the 
furface  of  the  cuticle;  and  after  the 
faid  liquid  is  become  turbid  and  opaque, 
they  dry  up,  fcale  oft,  and  are  often  re¬ 
newed.  Now  in  the  aphthae  many  like 
circumftances  happen,  and  are  alfo  pre¬ 
ceded  by  anxiety  about  the  praeordia, 
weaknefs,  flight  and  perpetual  dozing  of 
unequal  intervals,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  we  often  obferve  it  to  happen 
before  miliary  eruptions,  and  the  de¬ 
cline  of  them  after  their  eruption.  Some¬ 
times  the  miliary  eruptions  difappear 
very  fuddenly,  with  great  danger  to  the 
patient :  we  like  wife  obferve  the  aphthae 
to  vanifli  within  a  few  hours;  upon  which 
the  fever  returns,  or  rages  with  great 
violence,  and  a  troublefome  oppreffion  is 
felt  at  the  praecordia,  from  whence  there 
feldom  can  be  expeded  any  relief  but  by 
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throwing  out  the  aphthse  again,  if  poffi- 
ble.— -But  thefe  particulars  are  only  pro- 
pofed  as  merely  fpeculative*  that  thofe 
who  have  frequent  opportunities  of  fee¬ 
ing  both  the  aphthse  and  the  miliary 
eruptions,  may  judge  concerning  the  affi¬ 
nity  of  thefe  two  feparations  of  the 
morbid  matter,  depofited  upon  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  body;  for  it  muft 
be  confeffed,  that  there  are  feveral 
other  fymptoms  which  precede  and  ac¬ 
company  the  miliary  eruption,  which 
are  yet  not  to  be  obferved  in  the  aphtha. 

A  ftupor  and  heavinefs  are  certain 
figns  of  approaching  aphthae,  which 
feldom  or  ever  fail;  fo  that  even  the 
nurfe  or  attendants  on  the  fick,  where 
thefe  eruptions  have  often  been  known, 
immediately  prefage  their  appearance 
when  they  obferve  thefe  fymptoms. 

Hickups  too  have  been  often  obferved 
to  precede  a  thrufh  in  the  mouth,  which 
feems  to  be  owing  to  the  aphthous  cruft, 
which  is  forming  about  the  upper  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  ftomach,  where  it  is  the  caufe 
of  irritation  by  its  bulk. 
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If  we  confider  that  the  opening  of  the 
common  dudt  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic 
juice  into  the  duodenum,  may  be  fo  ob« 
ftrudted  by  a  thick  aphthous  cruft,  as  to 
tranfmit  neither  of  thofe  important  fluids, 
we  may  eafily  apprehend  what  great  anx¬ 
ieties  mull  follow  about  the  praecordia. 
But  when  the  faid  impeding  cruft  is  once 
feparated,  and  a  free  paffage  opened  for 
the  difcharge  of  the  now  accumulated 
bile,  rendered  more  acrid  by  ftagnating, 
we  need  not  wonder  if  the  worft  fevere 
gripes  arife  in  the  bowels,  that  are,  in  a 
manner,  almoft  excoriated,  fo  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  moft  dangerous  diarrheas  and  dy- 
fenteries :  hence  it  is  that  many  phyfi- 
cians  have  fo  much  condemned  the  ufe 
of  purgatives  in  the  aphthas,  becaufe 
they  have  obferved  them  fometimes  fatal 
within  a  few  hours,  by  cauflng  an  over¬ 
purging,  or  hypercatharfis,  which  feems 
to  have  been  in  confequence,  not  only  of 
the  purgatives,  but  alio  of  the  fudden 
torrent  of  collected  bile  and  pancreatic 
juice,  rufhing  fuddenly  forth  into  the 
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bowek,  and  irritating  their  raw  or  ex¬ 
coriated  furface.  Moreover,  as  a  faliva- 
tion  often  holds  for  feveral  days  after  the 
thruSh  is  fallen  from  the  mouth,  before 
the  dilated  veSTels  can  recover  their  for¬ 
mer  Size ;  fo,  upon  the  fame  account,  the 
juices  '  which  naturally  diStil  into  the 
itomach  and  inteStines,  frequently  con¬ 
tinue  to  flow  in  fuch  great  abundance,  as 
to  entirely  exhauft  the  body  by  the 
purgings. 

Aphthae  of  the  mouth  in  pregnant 
women  may  caufe  abortion,  becaufe  they 
hinder  the  due  preparation  of  the  ali¬ 
ments,  and  abforption  of  the  chyle ;  and, 
therefore,  as  the  pregnant  mother  re¬ 
quires  nourishment  to  fuflain  two  bodies 
at  the  fame  time,  the  want  of  chyle  will 
be  foon  destructive  to  the  fastus,  more 
efpecially  as  it  mu  ft  have  fuffered  consi¬ 
derably  already,  from  the  mother’s  hu¬ 
mours  being  vitiated  by  the  preceding 
diftemper,  changed  much  from  the  heal¬ 
thy  State  they  ought  naturally  to  have. 

A  hickup  in  the  beginning  of  a  thruSh 
is  of  worfe  confequence  than  at  their 
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falling  off,  becaufe  it  denotes  the  inte¬ 
rior  furface  of  the  ftomach  to  be  lined 
with  very  thick  aphthae,  which,  gradu¬ 
ally  afcending  from  thence  into  the  gula, 
at  length  fill  the  whole  extent  of  the 
fauces,  and  are  of  the  worft  difpofition, 
and  become  commonly  fatal. 

Cold  applications  in  this  diforder  are 
very  dangerous. 


Of  a  Nephritis. 

A  Nephritis  is  an  inflammation  of  th t 
kidneys  with  intenfe  pain. 

Little  urine,  thin  and  aqueous,  is 
juftly  condemned  as  bad,  both  as  a  fign 
in  the  diftemper  prefent,  and  as  a  caufe 
in  the  future  changes.  As  a  fymptom, 
becaufe  it  denotes  a  ^ery  violent  degree 
of  inflammation,  and  that  throughout 
the  whole  fubftance  of  the  kidney  ;  and 
it  is  fo,  likewife,  as  a  caufe,  inafmuch 
a&  all  the  acrid  parts  of  the  humours  are 
now  retained,  which,  by  the  laws  of 
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nature,  ought  to  have  been  this  way 
evacuated  from  the  body,  and  inftead  of 
which,  the  thin  parts  of  the  blood, 
driven  through  the  kidneys,  being 
thus  exhaufted  from  the  other  parts, 
increafes  the  inflammatory  denfity  of  the 
blood. 

It  may  be  occafioned  by  violent  {train* 
ing ;  for  as  the  kidneys  are  fattened  to 
fome  of  the  ftrongeft  mufcles  of  the 
back,  at  that  time  fwelled  with  a&ion, 
while  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
mufcles,  at  the  fame  time,  powerfully 
comprefs  the  vifcera ;  and  if  we  conli- 
der,  alfo,  the  bignefs  of  the  emulgent 
veflels,  it  will,  from  all  thefe  matters 
confidered,  appear  evidently,  what  a 
force  the  kidneys  fuftain  in  a  violent  ex¬ 
ertion  of  one’s  utmoft  ftrength;  more 
efpecially  when  the  body,  being  bent 
forward,  endeavours  to  raife  itfelf  up¬ 
right  with  fome  large  weight,  in  which 
cafe  the  mufcles  of  the  back  a <tt 
with  a  prodigious  force.  Violent  ftrain- 
ing,  therefore,  of  the  body,  may  be  a 
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caufe  productive  of  an  inflammation  of 
the  kidneys,  by  comprefling  and  ob- 
firuCting  the  final  extremities  of  their 
arteries,  and  likewife  by  urging  the  grofs 
red  blood  into  the  urinary  tubes,  which 
naturally  tranfmit  only  pellucid  juices 
that  are  much  thinner. 

It  may  be  occafioned  by  heat ;  for  by 
heated  air  the  moft  fluid  part  of  our  hu- 
mours  are  diflipated,  and  the  blood  be¬ 
coming  more  denfe,  is  alfo  of  a  redder 
colour  and  more  acrid'  which  brings  on 
a  flranguary. 

An  iliac  pafiion,  and  that  of  a  fatal 
tendency,  has  followed  upon  lymptoms 
which  have  indicated  the  difeafe  in  the 
bladder  or  kidneys.  This  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  Hippocrates,  Quibus  e% 
jiranguria  volvulus  fuc cedit,  intra  feptem 
dies  intereunt ,  niji  oborta  febre  copiofi  urin 4 
effluat.  “  A  ftranguary  fucceeded  by  an 
“  iliac  pafiion,  is  fatal  about  the  feventh 
<c  day,  unlefs  a  fever  comes  on  with  a  cor 
pious  difcharge  of  urine/*  Galen 
feems  to  have  a  doubt  about  this ;  but  I 
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have  once  met  with  it,  though  it  muft 
be  confefTed  that  the  cafe  is  very  rare  and 
uncommon. 

'  In  an  inflammatory  nephritis,  fuch 
urine  as  appears  thick,  although  it  does 
not  fubfide,  or  form  a  diftindt  and  even 
hypoftafis,  is,  neverthelefs,  good,  which 
yet,  in  other  difeafes,  is  a  fign  to  be  fuf- 
pedted.  But  the  reafon  of  this  difference 
is,  that  in  other  acute  diflempers,  the 
matter  of  the  difeafe  being  diffolved  and 
rendered  fluxile,  mufl  remix  with  the 
blood,  pafs  the  lungs,  and  circulate  with 
the  blood  through  the  arteries  before  it 
.can  efcape  through  the  kidneys ;  nor  can 
it  all  pafs  out  prefently  by  this  emundtory, 
but  is  obliged  to  fuffer  the  repeated  adtions 
of  the  lungs  and  arteries,  which,  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  divide,  and,  as  it  were,  levigate  its 
parts,  that  are  thus  adapted  to  form  a  co¬ 
pious  and  even  fediment  in  the  urine.  But 
the  matter  of  the  diftemper  lodged  in  the 
kidneys  has  no  fuch  neceffity  of  remix¬ 
ing  with  the  blood,  but  may  immediately, 
upon  its  colliquation  or  diffolution,  de¬ 
fend  and  efcape  with  the  urine. 
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The  Aarper  diuretics  are  here  mifchie- 
vous ;  for  by  their  ftimulus  they  increafe 
the  fever  and  prefent  inflammation,  and 
give  a  greater  acrimony  to  the  urine,  by 
which  all  the  painful  parts  are  more  ir¬ 
ritated,  and  the  fymptoms  aggravated, 
Lenients  with  watery  drinks,  emollient 
and  foft  oily  medicines  are  beft,  for  they 
eafe  pain,  relax  the  parts  that  are  drawn 
into  a  cramp  or  conftridtion,  and  lubri¬ 
cate  the  paflages  to  the  bladder. 

Pus  difcharged  with  the  urine,  if  con- 
fidered  alone,  is  no  abfolute  lign  of  an 
abfcefs  or  ulcer  in  the  kidney ;  fince  it 
may  come  from  the  ureters  or  bladder, 
affefled  in  the  fame  manner.  Tral- 
lian  has  very  well  obferved  the  figns 
by  which  one  may  diftinguifh,  whether 
the  pus  comes  from  the  kidneys  or  from 
other  parts  :  for  if  the  matter  was  not 
colleded  in  the  urinary  paflages,  but 
being  firft  abforbed  elfewhere,  paflfes  off 
with  the  urine,  this  pus  will  appear  moft 
intimately  mixed  with  the  urine,  and 
will  fubfide,but  very  flowly  to  the  bottom 
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of  the  veffel ;  becaufe  this  pus  being  in¬ 
termixed  with  the  blood,  has  been  high¬ 
ly  attenuated  by  the  action  of  the  lungs 
and  arteries,  and  has  paffed  thence  with 
the  fecreted  urine  through  the  venal  dudts. 
But  when  matter  diftils  immediately  from 
an  ulcer  of  the  kidneys,  it  is  never  thus 
intimately  blended  with  the  urine  ;  but, 
foon  after  it  is  difcharged,  appears  at  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel,  feparated  from  the 
urine.— Matter  from  the  bladder  is  much 
more  tenacious  and  glutinous,  and  di¬ 
rectly  fubfides  like  flime  to  the  bottom 
of  the  urinal  $  but  matter  from  the  kid¬ 
neys  appears  more  loofe  and  flu&uating. 

It  feems  a  doubtful  point,  whether  a 
complete  pally  may  enfue  in  the  leg  and 
thigh  of  the  fame  fide,  from  a  tumour 
in  the  kidneys.— Since  the  large  nervous 
trunks  that  are  fent  to  thofe  limbs,  go 
out  from  the  foramina  of  the  os  facrum , 
and  are  fo  lituated,  as  fcarcely  to  be  com- 
preffed  by  any  fwelling  of  the  kidneys, 
however  large  it  may  be.  Add  to  this, 
that  in  an  abfcefs  of  the  bladder  there  is 
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difcharged  with  the  urine  a  fort  of  fcabby 
Or  foliaceous  fragments,  which  Tral- 
lian  calls  MlcL  yzTarcoJ'u,  a  leaf -like  ahra - 
Jion,  which  is,  probably,  a  feparation 
of  the  interior  lining  of  the  bladder  ; 
but  from  a  fuppuration  in  the  kidneys, 
particles  more  confident  and  flefhy  are 
difcharged  in  the  urine,  which  are,  by 
Hippocrates,  called  fmall 

carnucles,  and  he  tells  us  they  come  from 
the  kidneys  :  but  thefe  are,  probably, 
half  gangrenous  parts,  from  the  fubftance 
of  the  kidneys  themfelves ;  for  in  the 
fame  manner  we  fee  that  upon  the  break¬ 
ing  of  abfceffes  in  the  external  parts  of 
the  body,  there  are  membranous  fleeces 
of  the  cellular  fubftance  intermixed 
with  the  difcharged  matter. 


Of  an  Apoplexy. 

*TP HE  longer  the  neck  is,  the  greater 
is  the  diftance  of  the  heart  from 
the  bafls  of  the  fkull ;  but  as  the  mo- 
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tion  communicated  to  the  blood,  by  the 
contra&ion  of  the  heart,  and  dilatations 
of  the  arteries,  occafioned  by  the  blood 
which  is  propelled  through  them,  are 
ftronger  near  the  heart  than  in  parts 
more  remote  from  it  j  it  is  thence  very 
plain,  that  the  nearer  the  heart  is  fi- 
tuated  to  the  head,  the  blood  will,  ccete- 
rus  paribus,  be  pulhed  with  the  greater 
force  through  the  veflels  of  the  brain  j 
whence,  likewife,  thefe  veflels  will  be 
the  more  diftended,  efpecially  as  the 
blood  is  fent  to  the  head  in  a  ftraight 
courfe  through  pretty  large  arteries; 
Hence  it  is  remarked  in  pbyfiolcgy,  that 
the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries,  when 
they  approach  the  bafis  of  the  brain, 
are  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that 
the  force  of  the  blood  which  is  propelled 
through  them,  may  be  diminilhed,  left 
the  foft  fubftance  of  the  brain  thould  be 
hurt  by  its  violence  :  whence  it  appears 
why  a  fhort  neck  is  juftly  reckoned  a 
predilponant  caufe  of  an  apoplexy. 

In  perlons  who  are  very  corpulent,  all 
the  veflels  of  the  body  are  comprefled 
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by  the  accumulated  fat  j  and  there  is  no 
fat  obferved  within  the  lkull,  or  at  leaft 
very  rarely,  and  a  very  fmall  quantity 
about  the  finuffes  of  the  dura  njater ;  it 
appears  very  plain,  that  thereby  the 
larger  veffels  of  the  brain  mull:  be  filled 
and  dilated,  and  the  fmaller  ones  com- 
preffed,  whereby  its  functions  will  be 
gradually  more  and  more  obftmded; 
hence  they  begin  to  grow  dull,  torpid, 
forgetful,  and  fleepy  ;  all  the  fenfes  are 
rendered  lefs  acute  in  them ;  and  at  laft 
the  brain  being  oppreffed  with  too  great 
a  fullnefs,  or  a  rupture  of  the  veffels, 
they  die  apople&ic. 

Plethoric  perfons  become  fleepy,  tor¬ 
pid,  and  fubjed  to  fwimmings  of  the 
•  head,  and  unlefs  that  plenitude  of  blood 
be  diminiftied,  either  by  natur3!  or  arti¬ 
ficial  evacuations,  they  will  be  in  danger 
-of  becoming  apopledic  j  and  the  reafon 
feems  to  be  this,  the  red  blood,  natu¬ 
rally,  is  not  found  in  the  veffels  of  the 
brain,  but  in  thofe  of  the  pia  mater, 
and  in  all  its  proceffes,  which  infmuate 

them- 
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themfelves  every  where  between  the 
cortex  and  medullary  fubftance  of  the 
brain;  as,  therefore,  all  the  blood  vef- 
fels  in  plethoric  perfons  are  turgid  with 
too  much  blood,  thefe  veflels,  likewife, 
will  be  diftended,  but  the  cavity  of  the 
ikull  is  very  exaftly  filled  up  by  the 
contained  brain,  and  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  cannot  yield  in  adults ;  where¬ 
fore  the  blood  veflels  being  more  full 
than  ufual,  the  other  veflels  which  con¬ 
tain  the  thinner  fluids  muft  be  ftraight- 
ened  and  comprefled,  and  therefore  the 
functions  of  the  brain  difturbed. 

The  too  great  thicknefs  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  may  be  reduced  to  three  fpecies, 
viz.  to  polypofe  concretions ,  an  inflam¬ 
matory  fpijjitude ,  and  a  phlegmatic  lentof\ 

The  immediate  caufe  is  the  fame  in 
all  apoplexies,  but  the  remote  ones  arc 
frequently  very  different ;  whence  there 
can  be  no  univerfal  method  of  curing 
this  difeafe:  for  if  the  animal  functions 
are  abolifhed  by  an  inert  phlegmatic 

lentor 
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lentor  of  the  blood,  whereby  it  is  rerf* 
dered  unfit  to  circulate  freely  through 
the  veffels  of  the  brain,  and  ferve  fof 
the  fecretion  of  the  fpirits,  then  that 
method  of  cure  alone  is  proper  which 
attenuates  this  lentor,  gives  a  due  con- 
fifience  to  the  blood,  and  quickens  its 
too  languid  motion ;  but  if  the  blood> 
from  an  inflammatory  fpiffitude,  is  ob- 
ftrudted  near  the  extremities  of  the  vef¬ 
fels,  then  a  quite  oppofite  method  of 
cure,  whereby  the  blood  may  be  diffol- 
ved,  and  the  too  great  motion  of  humours 
moderated,  will  undoubtedly  be  neceflary* 
A  flux  may  be  of  fervice  in  an  apo¬ 
plexy  two  ways,  either  as  it  evacuates 
part  of  the  morbifick  matter,  or  as  it 
diverts  the  force  and  quantity  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  from  the  head  downwards ;  for 
as  by  the  humours  being  evacuated  by 
ftool,  the  veflels  of  the  abdominal  vifcera 
are  emptied,  and  thus  make  lefs  refifl- 
ance  to  the  blood,  which  is  fent  thither; 
hence  a  powerful  revulfion  is  made  from 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body.  In  the 

vertigo 
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Vertigo  the  whole  common  fenfory  is  a f~ 
feded;  but  then  efpecially  a  vertigo 
threatens  an  apoplexy,  when  the  caufe 
of  the  former  is  lodged  within  the  cra¬ 
nium,  and  then  the  vertigo  is  called 
idiopathic.  This  is  known  from  the 
conflitution  of  the  patient,  and  other 
concomitant  fymptoms ;  there  is  likewife 
a  lympathetic  vertigo,  in  which  the 
common  fenfory  is  indeed  affeded,  but 
the  caufe  of  the  vertigo  remains  with* 
out  the  cranium ;  as  for  example,  bile 
corrupted  in  the  ftomach*  poifons  fwal- 
lowed  down,  &c.  but  this  fpecies  of 
vertigo  rarely  ends  in  an  apoplexy. 

Evacuations  are  then  only  ufeful  in 
difeafes,  when  they  either  remove  the 
morbific  matter,  diminiih  the  too  great 
quantity  of  good  blood  in  plethoric  per- 
fons,  check  the  too  great  rapidity  of  the 
circulation,  or  laftly,  divert  the  force  of 
the  circulating  humours  from  the  parts 
affeded*  to  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  it 
eafily  appears  that  there  cannot  much 
good  be  expeded  from  bleeding  in  apo- 
plexies  arifing  from  a  phlegmatic  tumour. 

A  a  Therq 
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There  is  need  of  great  judgment  iif 
the  cure  of  a  cacochymia,  where  the 
fy mp toms  fh.ew  the  functions  of  the 
brain  to  be  difturbed  :  for  if  you  fudden- 
3y  difturb  the  humours  before  they  are 
iufficiently  attenuated,  they  will  flick  fo 
much  the  more  obftinately  in  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  vefiels,  and  all  the  com¬ 
plaints  will  be  increafed.  This  is  the 
reafon  why  determining  remedies  ought 
fir  ft  to  be  applied,  that  the  preflure  may 
be  diverted  from  the  head  as  much  as 
poffible,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  part  of 
the  vifcid  phlegm  may  be  removed  by 
evacuants ;  then  we  rnuft  begin  with 
gentle  diffolvents,  and  efpecially  with 
thofe  which  powerfully  refolve,  and  at 

the  fame  time  do  not  increafe  the  force 

/ 

of  the  circulation  fuddenly  and  violently  3 
fuch  as  Venice  foap,  tartarized  tartar, 
regenerated  tartar,  fixed  alealine  falts, 
of  the  aflies  of  plants,  &c.  After  thefe 
have  been  fome  time  ufed,  if  the  lymp- 
toms  become  eafier,  we  may  know  the 
lentor  to  be  attenuated  ;  then  more  acrid 

5  dif- 
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difToIvents,  and  fuch  as  increafe  the 
motion  of  the  humours  may  befafely  ufed* 
together  with  corroborants  which  correct 
the  too  great  laxity  of  the  folids,  a  con¬ 
flant  attendant  of  this  kind  of  cacochy- 
mia.  Blifters  are  here  of  the  greateft 
fervice*  not  only  as  by  ftimulating  and 
irritating  the  part  to  which  they  are  ap¬ 
plied  they  make  a  revulfion  towards  other 
parts  of  the  body,  but  likewife  by  fepa- 
rating  the  cuticle  from  the  fkin,  they 
draw  a  great  collection  of  lymph  under 
the  epidermis*  which,  upon  the  blifters 
being  cut,  continues  frequently  to  dis¬ 
charge  feveral  days ;  at  the  fame  time 
they  increafe  the  motion  of  the  blood, 
through  the  whole  body*  diffolve  and  at¬ 
tenuate  the  lentor  of  the  fluids. 


Of  Chronical  Difeafes . 

|^Hronical  difeafes  in  ftrong  labour- 
ing  people  generally  arife  from  com¬ 
plaints  remaining  after  acute  diflempers, 

A  a  2  which 
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which  have  riot  been  perfeftly  cured  i 
but  in  weak  arid  indolent  perfons,  they 
are  owing  to  a  morbid  quality  of  the 
fluids,  gradually  arifing  from  the  ali¬ 
ments  not  being  duly  aflimilated. 

Auftere  fubftances  aft  firft,  and  mofl: 
efficacioufly  upon  the  ftomach  and  iri'tef- 
tines,  and  by  conftringing  the  mouth  of 
the  abforberit  veins,  feem  to  preclude 
their  paflage  into  the  veflels,  fo  that  they 
cannot  eafily  irifeft  the  blood  ;  now  from 
this  efreft  alone  great  mifchief  may  be 
produced,  fince  by  that  means  the  mi¬ 
nute  veflels  of  the  internal  coat  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines  are  fo  contrafted, 
as  that  the  arteries  cannot  difch&rge,  nor 
the  veins  abforb  the  fluids  as  rifual,  and 
the  whole  chylification  will  be  thereby 
difturbed  :  but  when  thofe  auftere  fub- 
Itances  are  much  diluted,  either  by  drink, 
or  by  the  fluids  which  are  conveyed  to 
the  inteftines,  they  then  enter  the  lafteal 
veflels,  and  oecaflon  the  worft  kind  of 
obftruftions  in  the  glands  of  the  mefen- 
tery ;  or  they  may  likewife  be  carried  off* 

from 
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from  the  mefenteric  veins  by  the  vena 

y  •  V  " 

portarum  to  the  liver,  and  there  produce 
the  like  bad  effe&s ;  hence  chronical 
diftempers  of  the  abdominal  vifcera  ufu- 
ally  arife. 


Of  the  Falfy . 


Palfy  is  a  lax  immobility  of  a  mufcle ; 


it  differs  from  the  tetanos,  in  which 
all  the  parts  are  rigid  and  immoveable, 
and  is  caufed  by  an  obftrudtion  of  the 
courfe  of  the  nervous  fluid  from  the 
brain  to  the  affedted  mufcles ;  and  alfo 
by  a  fuppreflion  of  whatever  ought  to 
be  evacuated. 

As  the  organs  which  fecrete  and  ex¬ 
crete  the  faliva,  receive  their  blood  from 
branches  of  the  external  carotid  artery, 
it  is  plain,  that  the 'excretion  of  the  fa¬ 
liva  being  hindered,  the  branches  of  the 
internal  carotid  veffels  muft  be  more  fill¬ 
ed,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  blood 
which  is  to  flow  through  the  veffels  of 
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the  brain  will  not  be  freed  of  that  vifcid 
mucous  matter,  which  is  feparated  by 
the  falivary  dudts :  wherefore  all  the 
functions  of  the  brain  might  be  difturb- 
ed,  and  a  palfy  be  likewife  produced 
from  this  caufe  only.  This  is  thereafon 
why  we  fear  deliria,  and  a  phrenitis 
coming  on  in  acute  difeafes,  where  the 
patient’s  mouth  is  very  dry. 

The  caufe  obftrudting  the  flindion  of 
a  nerve,  may  either  be  feated  in  the 
coats  only,  or  likewife  in  the  fubflance 
of  the  nerve  properly  fo  called ;  whence 
a  different  prognofis  will  arife,  becaufe 
the  caufe  of  the  palfy  frequently,  when 
feated  in  the  teguments  of  the  nerves^ 
may  be  removed  by  art,  but  when  it  oc¬ 
cupies  the  fubflance  of  the  nerve  itfelf* 
it  is  feldom  or  never  cured. 

The  higher  the  palfy  is  feated  in  the 
body,  the  more  dangerous,  in  general, 
it  mufl  be,  as  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe 
is  feated  nearer  to  the  brain. 

A  paraplegia  has  often  happened, 
without  any  apparent  caufe  exifting  with- 
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in  the  cranium ;  but  there,  perhaps,  was 

never  an  inftance  of  an  hemiplegia  where 

the  brain  was  not  immediately  affedted, 

•f  * 

for  the  patient  almoft  always  ftammers, 
lofes  his  memory,  &c.  hence  we  have, 
likewife,  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  the 
caufe  of  the  hemiplegia  increafing  may 
bring  on  an  apoplexy.  But  when  a  pa¬ 
raplegia  or  hermiplegia  fucceed  upon  an 
apoplexy,  there  is  more  hope,  becaufe 
we  then  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe  is  leflened,  and  that 
fome  parts  of  the  brain  are  relieved  from 
the  obftrudtion. 

It  is  a  very  bad  fymptom  when  the  pa¬ 
ralytic  parts  wafte,  for  that  denotes  an 
infufficiency  of  nutritious  liquor,  which 
ought  to  fupply  the  part  affected. 

A  convullive  trembling  of  the  para¬ 
lytic  part  is  good,  both  as  a  caufe,  and 
as  a  fymptom  ;  for  it  denotes,  that  the 
caufe  of  mufcular  motion  is  again  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  paralytic  mufoles,  but  not 
yet  with  fuch  conftancy,  as  that  its  ef- 
fedt  can  be  durable,  without  foon  giving 

A  a  4  way 
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way  a  little.  Whence  it  indicates  a  be¬ 
ginning  cure,  and  gives  great  hopes  of 
its  being  compleated  ;  efpecially  if  at¬ 
tended  with  a  gentle  convulfion  :  for  all 
the  mufcles  which  have  been  long  at  reft, 
if  they  happen  to  be  haftily  moved,  are 
convulfed,  as  we  fee  in  thofe  who  are 
awakened  out  of  lleep  by  a  great  noile, 
or  the  like,  adting  fuddenly  and  power¬ 
fully  upon  the  common  fenfory  and 
nerves.  But  that  convulfive  trembling 
is  of  fervice,  likewife,  as  a  caufe,  feeing 
by  thofe  eoncuflions,  whatever  remains 
obftrudted  in  the  mufcles  themfelves,  the 
extremities  of  the  arteries,  and  perhaps 
in  the  very  nerves,  or  at  leaft  in  their 
coats,  may  frequently  be  refolved.  Some¬ 
times  there  is  likewife  felt  a  pricking  fen- 
fation  in  the  affedted  part,  which  is  alfo 
a  good  omen :  thus  we  frequently  fee, 
when  a  perfon  fits  fleeping  inclined  upon 
one  hip,  and  comprefies  the  great  ner¬ 
vous  trunk  running  along  the  back  part  of 
the  thigh,  with  almoft  the  whole  weight 
pf  the  body,  the  leg  becomes  numbed 
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and  immoveable ;  but  upon  changing  the 
fituation  of  the  body,  and  fo  removing 
the  compreflion,  in  a  little  time  the  dif-r 
agreeable  fenfation  is  felt,  as  if  innume¬ 
rable  fmall  needles  were  pricking  the 
part ;  foon  after  which  the  fenfe  of  mo¬ 
tion  and  feeling  returns  ;  wherefore  all 
thofe  fymptoms  obferved  in  a  paralytic 
part,  portend  that  a  free  motion  is  be¬ 
gun  in  the  nerves  through  the  arteries  to 
the  mufcles ;  and  that,  therefore,  there 
are  great  hopes  of  a  perfect  cure. 

There  are  no  hopes,  or  at  leaft  not 
very  great,  of  curing  a  palfy,  which  has 
been  of  feveral  years  (landing,  becaufe 
there  is  juft  caufe  to  fear,  that  either  the 
ftru&ure  of  the  nerves  is  deftroyed,  or 
that  their  lides  are  fo  grown  together, 

as  no  longer  to  tranfmit  the  animal 
fpirits, 
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¥  F  all  the  fenfes,  both  internal  and  ex* 
ternal,  are  quite  abolifihed,  and  at 
the  fame  time  the  mufcles  are  convulfed, 
independant  of  the  influence  of  the  will, 
it  is  a  true  epilepfy.  Thus  it  is  diftin- 
guilhed  from  a  palfy,  in  which  there  is 
a  flaccid  immobility  of  the  mufcles ;  and 
like  wife  from  a  catalepfy,  in  which  all 
the  fenfes  are  indeed  deflroyed,  but  the 
body  retains  the  fame  pofture  which  if: 
had  at  the  firfl:  attack  of  the  difeafe ;  and 
from  an  apoplexy,  becaufe  in  this,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  ceflation  of  the  fenfes  and 
voluntary  motions,  there  is  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  profound  and  conflant  fleep 
without  convulfions.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  apoplectic  perfons  are  fometimes 
convulfed  a  little  before  death,  but  in 
that  cafe  the  epilepfy  fucceeds  the  apo¬ 
plexy.  The  diagnoftic  figns,  therefore, 
of  an  epilepfy,  may  be  reduced  to,  i.  a 
ceflation  of  the  fenfes,  2.  to  a  pertur¬ 
bation  of  the  voluntary  motions, 

la 
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In  tfie  worft  fpecies  of  all,  they  fall 
down  immediately  without  any  warning 
fymptom,  and  experience  teaches  us, 
that  this  is  almoft  always  incurable. 
More  frequently  they  at  firft  feel  a  fwim- 
ming  in  the  head,  perceive  fparks  before 
their  eyes,  and  a  purple  or  black  colour 
pr  variegated  like  the  rainbow;  fome- 
times  they  hear  ftrange  kinds  of  founds ; 
others  are  fenfible  of  a  difagreeable 
fmell,  or  a  bad  tafte  in  the  mouth.  I 
have  feen  fome  who  obferved  a  fmall 
fpark  appear  before  their  eyes,  which 
was  fuddenly  increafed  till  it  grew  to  the 
iize  of  a  large  fun-beam.  Others  have 
imagined  they  faw  all  objeds,  as  if  they 
were  involved  in  a  cloud ;  and  this  dark- 
nefs  fuddenly  increasing,  they  fell  down  i 
Aret^us  has  remarked  this,  calling  it 
MW,  the  appearance  of  a  cloud. 
Some  feel,  as  it  were,  a  cold  blaft 
afcend  from  the  finger  or  toe,  or  from 
fome  other  part  of  the  body,  which,  as 
foon  as  it  arrives  at  the  heart,  thev  in- 

me 

(lantly  fall:  the  patients  recoiled;  all 
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thofe  fenfations  as  foon  as  they  recover 
the  paroxyfm,  but  are  ignorant  of  every 
thing  that  happens  during  the  fit ;  whence 
afterwards,  when  they  have  fuffered  fe- 
veral  paroxyfms,  they  can  forefee  the 
fit  a  coming  with  thofe  previous  figns, 
and  take  care  of  themfelves  as  much  as 
they  are  able,  or  beg  the  affiftance  of  the 
bye-ftanders.  Moft  part  of  them  the 
moment  they  fall,  give  a  loud  fhriek, 
which  they  are,  however,  not  confcious 
of:  then  follow,  for  the  moft  part,  va¬ 
rious  furprifing  convulfions  of  the  muf- 
cular  parts  of  the  body.  The  refpira- 
tion  is  moft  furprifingly  difturbed  ;  and 
this  fymptom  feems  to  have  made  the 
ancients  believe,  that  the  epilepfy  was 
nothing  elfe  than  an  effort  of  the  brain 
to  difburthen  itfelf  of  fomething  malig¬ 
nant,  or  an  oppreffing  phlegm  :  but  the 
refpiration  being  hindered,  the  blood 
cannot  be  tranfmitted  freely  through  the 
lungs,  and  therefore  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart  cannot  evacuate  itfelf; 
whence  the  venal  blood  is  accumulated 

ne^t 
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near  that  ventricle,  and  all  the  confpi- 
euous  veins  appear  very  turgid,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  forehead,  the  raninas  under 
the  tongue,  and  the  jugulars  in  the  neck: 
then  the  face  begins  to  grow  livid,  nay, 
almoft  black,  firft  under  the  eyes  about 
the  lower  eye-lid,  where  the  fkin  is  very 
lax,  and  likewife  about  the  lips,  almoft 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  thofe  who  are 
ftrangled. 

Young  perfons  are  more  obnoxious  to 
this  difeafe  than  thofe  who  are  grown 
up  5  for  in  the  former,  both  the  greater 
bulk  and  more  tender  ftrudture  of  the 
brain,  feem  to  conftitute  the  predifpo- 
nent  caufes,  which,  by  means  of  any 
flight  accidental  caufe  fupervening,  pro¬ 
duces  the  epilepfy. 

'  Fear  and  fudden  frights  have,  per¬ 
haps,  occafioned  this  diforder  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  any  other  caufe,  and  ren¬ 
dered  it  often  incurable,  nay  and  fome- 
times  fuddenly  fatal, 

I  have  feveral  times  feen  a  vifcid  foam 
tinged  with  blood,  voided  from  the 
,  mouth 
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mouth  and  nofe  in  the  time  of  the  pa-* 
roxyftn  ;  and  yet  afterwards  I  could  not 
obferve  the  leaf!  appearance  of  a  hurt  in 
the  tongue  or  other  parts  within  thd 
mouth,  though  I  examined  with  the 
greatefl  care.  If  now  the  vena  cava* 
palling  through  the  liver,  happens  to  be 
very  full,  and  cannot  empty  itfelf  into 
the  right  ventricle,  then  the  vena  porta- 
rum  will  not  be  able  to  tranfmit  to  it  the 
blood  remaining  after  the  fecretion  of 
the  bile  j  while  in  the  mean  time  the 
convulfed  abdominal  mufcles  and  dia¬ 
phragm  propel  the  venal  blood  towards 
the  liver  with  fuch  force ;  hence  the 
mouths  of  the  veffels  opening  into  the 
cavity  of  the  intefiines*  may  be  eafily 
dilated  fo  as  to  tranfude  the  blood  itfelf* 
without  any  rupture  of  thefe  veffels  :  in 
like  manner  alfo,  the  liver  being  thus 
diftended,  the  blood  returning  from  the' 
fpleen,  by  the  vafa  brevia ,  as  they  are 
called,  may  make  its  way  into  the  cavity 
of  the  ftomach ;  hence  may  be  known 
the  reafon  why  blood  may  be  fometimes 

voided 
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voided  upwards  and  downwards  during 
the  paroxyfm,  and  even  after  it  is  over. 

All  the  fecretions  and  excretions  may 
be  much  difturbed  during  the  paroxyftn 
of  an  epilepfy. 

An  epilepfy,  when  it  takes  its  origin 
from  the  hands  or  jeet>  is  eafily  cured,  if 
from  the  fde  it  is  more  difficult,  but  if 
from  the  head  it  is  very  bad  and  dan¬ 
gerous. 

The  only  hope  in  attempting  to  cure 
this  malady,  conlifts  in  endeavouring  to 
bring  about  a  great  change  in  the  body. 
Removing  the  patients  into  a  different  air 
and  climate.— -It  is  often  obferved  to  go 
off  at  the  time  of  puberty. 


Of  Melancholy ,  and  of  a  Mania. 

THE  madnefs  of  melancholics  differs 
from  the  febrile  delirium  or  a 
phrenzy,  in  that  it  appears  without  a 
fever,  and  continues,  moreover,  with 
obftinacy  for  many  months,  or  even 

years  5 
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years ;  whereas  a  delirium,  with  a  fevef; 
terminates  much  fooner,  either  in  health 
or  death.  It  differs  from  a  mania,  as  it 
is  not  attended  with  thofe  furious  out-* 
rages  which  are  obfervable  in  maniacs. 

In  the  higheft  melancholy  we  fee  the 
face  looks  contracted  and  pale,  while 
a  <*reat  anxiety  is  felt  about  the  prascor- 
dia,  as  if  the  cheft  were  forcibly  com- 
preffed:  and  there  frequently  enfues  a 
kind  of  diabetes,  or  large  difcharge  of  a 
molt  clear  and  limpid  urine.  The  pulfe 
is  at  this  time  fmall,  weak,  flow,  and 
rare ;  the  blood,  therefore,  here  deprived 
of  its  more  fluid  parts,  continues  moving 
on  with  a  weakened  force  through  the 
cramped  or  contracted  veflels,  from 
whence  an  eafy  occafion  is  given  for  the 
groffer  parts  of  the  blood  to  run  together 
into  cohefions ;  at  the  fame  time  the  op- 
preffion  about  the  heart,  which  accom¬ 
panies  extreme  grief,  and  occafions  a  molt 
troublefome  fenfe  of  ficknefs  about  the  ft  o'* 
mach,  denotes  that  a  free  courfe  of  blood  is 
hindered  thro’ the  portal  veins;  and  in  con- 

quence 
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quence  of  this  the  faid  grofs  dregs  of  the 
blood  will  very  quickly  adhere  to  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  abdominal  vifcera,  and  will 
confequently  not  only  produce  atrabiliary 
or  melancholic  humours,  but  hyfterical 
and  hypochondriacal  complaints  likewife. 
Add  to  this,  moreover,  that  fevere  grief 
engages  the  mind  too  intenfely  upon 
one  and  the  fame  object,  and  prevents 
fleep  :  whence  we  may  very  eafily  ac¬ 
count  for  the  atrabiliary  and  melan¬ 
cholic  humours  within  the  body. 

Fevers,  fuch  as  are  the  moft  difficult 
of  cure,  are  known  to  follow  after  the 
moft  fultry  and  hot  fummers,  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  feafon,  and  which  at  their  begin-' 
ning  appear  continual,  but  afterwards 
put  on  the  type  of  intermittents ;  in 
thefe  we  obferve  a  great  anxiety  about 
the  prsecordia,  and  if  the  infpiflated  bile 
be  not  difcharged  from  the  body,  the 
patients  will  languish  often  during  the 
whole  winter  :  and  then  in  the  fpring 
following  the  faid  atrabiliary  matter  will 

B  b  become 
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become  fafed  by  proper  folvents,  and 
come  awayfrom  the  body  by  ftools  like 
fo  much  melted  tar. 

Denfe  and  lean  bodies  are  more  liable 
to  thefe  diforders,  becaufe  the  more  fub- 
tile  fluids  are  more  forcibly  expelled,  and 
diffipated  by  the  greater  ftrength  of  their 
veflels,  while  they  ftill  retain  thofe  that 
are  more  grofs  or  clammy. 

A  warm  and  moift  air  is  proper  in 
thefe  cafes  ;  for  here  the  mo  ft  liquid  and 
moveable  parts  of  the  blood  are  diffipated* 
the  remains  grow  thicker,  the  fmaller 
veflels  exhaufted  collapfe  or  fhrink  up* 
and  the  whole  body  becomes  drier ;  the 
folids  are  all  rendered  more  rigid  or  in¬ 
flexible,  and  the  fluids  yield  with  more 
difficulty  to  the  given  impulfe ;  and 
thus  brings  on  a  drift  and  dry  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  whole  body.  But  an  air 
which  is  warm  and  moift  will*  therefore* 
weaken  this  too  great  ftrength  of  the  fo¬ 
lids,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  applies  a 
watery  and  thin  vehicle  to  the  thickened 
fluids ;  for  it  is  plain,  that  when  the  hi- 
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bulous  veins,  which  open  throughout  the 
furface  of  the  body,  are  relaxed  by 
warmth  and  moifture,  they  will  abforb 
the  watery  vapours  in  the  contiguous  or 
ambient  air.  And  this  is  the  reafon  why 
the  fpring  feafon  is  the  moil  favourable  for 
curing  this  and  moft  other  chronical  dis¬ 
tempers,  becaufe  it  comes  joined  with 
fuch  a  temperature  of  the  air. 

Summer  fruits,  if  they  be  perfectly 
ripe,  are  of  great  fervice  in  thefe  com¬ 
plaints  :  thefe  fruits  abound  at  a  feafon 
of  the  year  when  people  are  the  moft 
heated  by  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fum- 
mer  fun,  difpofing  the  blood  to  an  atra- 
biliary  fpiffitude  and  acrimony,  and  then 
thefe  fruits  continue  till  the  autumn, 
that  by  the  revolving  power  of  thefe, 
the  melancholic  matter  may  be  attenu¬ 
ated,  which  was  collected  during  the  pre¬ 
cedent  fummer,  and  be  by  their  gentle 
laxative  force  carried  out  from  the  bowels. 
I  have  even  known  melancholy  mad  per- 
fons,  in  the  moft  raving  degrees  of  the 

B  b  2  dif- 
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diftemper,  cured  by  feeding  wholly  upon 
fummer  fruits,  fuch  as  cherries,  ftraw- 
berries,  &c.  taken  to  the  amount  of  three 
or  four  pounds  in  a  day,  while  they  have 
obftinately  refufed  all  other  food  and  medi¬ 
cine,  from  a  lufpicion  of  being  poifoned. 

Although  atrabiliary  humours  may 
occupy  divers  parts  of  the  body,  they, 
however,  above  all,  moft  frequently  fet¬ 
tle  and  fix  within  the  abdominal  vif* 
cera.  It  is  demonftrated  that  the  moft 
moveable  parts  of  the  blood,  driven 
by  the  heart  into  the  aorta,  recede 
thence  with  a  greater  velocity,  and  in  a 
more  direct  courfe,  while  the  more  vif- 
cid  and  lefs  moveable  parts  go  on  flowly 
and  laterally ;  and  therefore,  agreeable 
>to  the  laws  of  hygraulia thefe  laft  will  bfc 
carried  more  abundantly  into  the  defend¬ 
ing  aorta,  from  which  fpring  the  caeliac 
'and  two  mefenteric  arteries  which  fup- 
ply  the  abdominal  vifcera.  Since,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  prefent  malady,  many  of 
the  more  fubtile  and  moveable  parts  of 
*  *  v  -  ~  .  the 
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the  blood  are  exhaufted  from  the  habit, 
while  the  more  vifcid  and  lcfs  fluxile  co¬ 
here  clofer  together ;  therefore  many  of 
the  grofler  parts  of  thefe  laft  will  fall 
into  the  faid  vifceral  arteries  ;  and  if  we 
then  confider,  that  all  this  blood  of  the 
abdominal  vifcera  is  obliged  to  be  ren¬ 
dered,  in  a  manner,  twice  arterial,  be¬ 
fore  it  can  return  to  the  heart,  which 
obliges  the  courfe  of  the  humours  to  be 
extremely  flow;  it  will  appear  very  evident, 
why  the  atrabiliary  humour  is  the  moil  fre¬ 
quently  of  all  depofited  upon  the  abdo¬ 
minal  vifcera,  although  it  was  before 
equally  diftributed  through  all  the  circu¬ 
lating  juices.  It  is  well  known  what 
influence  a  ftrong  refpiration  has  towards 
quickening  the  circulation  through  the 
abdominal  vifcera;  becaufe,  when  the 
diaphragm  and  mufcles  of  the  abdomen 
then  aft,  all  the  contents  of  the  belly 
are  comprefled,  and  by  that  the  motion 
or  return  of  the  venal  blood  is  promoted. 
Since,  therefore,  melancholic  perfons 

B  b  3  intent 
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intent  upon  one  and  the  fame  objedl* 
generally  negledt  all  motion  for  a 
fedentary  and  Hill  life,  or  even  fome- 
times  too  clofely  apply  to  their  ftu- 
dies,  with  their  body  inclined  for¬ 
ward,  the  free  courfe  of  the  humours 
will  in  them  be  ftill  more  impeded  thro' 
the  abdominal  vifcera,  and  this  in  a 
more  eminent  degree  when  they  con¬ 
tinue  long  fitting  in  that  pofture  after 
they  have  made  too  plentiful  a  meal. 
For  this  reafon  it  can  never  be  fuffi- 
ciently  inculcated  to  the  literati,  who  are 
v  fo  frequently  fubje<3  to  this  diforder,  that 
they  accuftom  themfelves  to  fitting  with 
their  body  upright,  and  not  lean  with  their 
belly  to  the  table  at  which  they  are  feated: 
fince  the  fecretion  of  the  bile,  no  lefs 
than  that  of  the  other  humours,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  vifcera  of  the  abdomen,  re- 
fults  from  a  courfe  of  healthy  juices 
through  the  veflfels,  which  in  this  cafe  is 
hindered  by  the  degeneracy  of  the 
juices  to  an  atrabiliary  cacochymia ;  it 

thence 
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thence  eafily  appears,  that  all  the  alimen¬ 
tary  fecretions  muft  in  this  cafe  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  that  the  Secreted  juices  them- 
Selves,  muft  be  altered  Srom  their  na¬ 
tural  or  healthy  conditions.  But  it  ap¬ 
pears  Srom  the  whole  hiftory  of  chyli- 
fication,  that  to  Subdue  or  change  the 
crude  nouriftiments,  there  is  required  a 
due  quantity  and  quality  of  the  bile, 
and  clear  juices  which  flow  from  the  fto- 
mach,  pancreas,  and  bowels  themfelves, 
&c.  And  therefore  from  this  defedl,  the 
firft  digeftion  will  be  greatly  injured,  and 
the  nouriftiments  will  be  changed,  rather 
fpontaneoufly,  in  the  natural  courfe  of 
their  corruption,  than  aflimilated  into 
our  own  juices,  while  they  ftagnate  in 
So  warm  a  place,  into  which  the  com¬ 
mon  air  has  a  free  admittance.  Thus 
the  aliments  rather  will  degenerate  into 
various  kinds  of  acrimony,  according  to 
the  diverfity  of  their  nature ;  from 
whence  new  mifchiefs  will  again  arife ; 
hence  flatulencies,  with  cramps  of  the 
ftomach  and  bowels :  moreover,  as  the 

B  b  4  fecre- 
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fecretion  of  the  bile  is  deficient,  the 
bowels  are  lefs  ftimulated  to  unload  them- 
felves  by  ftools ;  and  as  the  bowels  are 
lefs  furnifhed  writh  that  lubricating  mu¬ 
cus  which  drains  into  them,  of  a  due 
quality  and  confidence,  from  numerous 
follicles,  or  cells  in  their  membranes; 
therefore  the  excrements  are  longer  re¬ 
tained  in  the  large  inteftines,  become 
dry,  and  are  with  much  difficulty  ex¬ 
cluded. 

The  curative  indication  in  the  prefent 
cafe  calls  out  for  the  difcharge  of  the 
atrabiliary  matter  from  the  vifcera  in 
which  it  is  arrefted,  left  by  long  ftanding 
there  it  fihould  become  more  thickened 
and  cohefive,  fo  as  to  concrete  with  the 
veffels  themfeives  in  which  it  is  lodged, 
and  produce  incurable  obftrudtions  and 
indurations.  And  as  the  perverfe  mala¬ 
dy  grows  ftill  worfe  by  delay,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  demand  the  moft  effectual 
remedies,  without  lofs  of  time  :  “  Be- 
caufe  when  the  difeafe  is  become 
**  inveterate,  and,  in  a  manner,  habi- 
tual  or  natural,  it  is  next  to  incurable.’* 

Jnve , 
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Inveteratus  enim  (fays  Trallian  ) 
v eluti  in  naturam  converfus,  morbus  incura¬ 
bilis  profemodum  evadit  Great  prudence, 
however,  is  required  in  this  work,  fince 
the  tough  atrabiliary  matter  yields  nei¬ 
ther  ealily  nor  prefently  to  the  operation 
of  mild  remedies;  and  yet  by  thofe  which 
are  more  violent,  it  is  often  roufed  and 
provoked  to  do  dreadful  mifchief.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  if  the  atrabiliary  fuburra  be  duly 
liquified  by  refolvent  medicines,  and  a 
fuitable  regimen,  fo  as  to  flow  from  the 
bowels  by  a  fpontaneous  purging  or  flux, 
it  gives  the  greatefl:  relief  to  the  prefent 
diftemper;  and  therefore  in  that  cafe, 
purgatives  are  convenient ;  but  if,  with¬ 
out  this  liquification  of  the  matter,  pur¬ 
gatives  draw  off  the  thinner  juices  from 

a  melancholic  body,  they  are  always 
bad. 

Since,  therefore,  a  total  expulfion  of 
the  atrabiliary  matter  can  hardly  be  at¬ 
tempted  without  danger,  unlefs  it  be  firfl: 
rendered  fluid  and  moveable  enough  to 
yield  to  the  moll  lenient  purgatives ;  this 

2  mufl: 
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muft  be  therefore  the  intention  firft  pur- 
fued.  But  even  in  this  again,  forne 
prudence  is  required;  for  we  know  all 
the  abdominal  vifcera  fend  their  venal 
blood  to  the  liver,  and,  therefore,  if  the 
matter  be  too  precipitately  refolved  in 
them,  fo  as  to  pafs  their  arterial  extre¬ 
mities  into  the  portal  veins,  the  faid  vif- 
cid  matter  will  be  thrown  upon  the  liver : 
but  fince  there  is  fometimes  a  great  acri¬ 
mony  joined  with  this  atrabiliary  matter, 
which  produces  no  great  mifchief  while 
it  lies  wrapped  up  in  the  faid  tar-like 
vifcid  ;  yet  if  the  acrimony  be  fet  at  li¬ 
berty,  and  be  roufed  into  aftion,  fo  as  to 
ru(h  with  violence  at  once  upon  the  liver 
through  the  portal  veins,  it  may  thus 
entirely  deftroy,  or  at  lead:  greatly  injure 
this  tender  vifcus ;  for  thefe  reafons  the 
diffolution  of  the  matter  of  this  diftem- 
per  is  not  to  be  urged  too  haftily,  and 
ought  always  to  be  attempted  by  fuch 
medicines,  as,  without  acrimony,  have 
a  powerful  refolving  quality. 

Now  there  are  a  variety  of  falts,  and 
thofe  even  of  an  oppofite  nature,  that  may 

be 
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be  employed  in  making  medicinal  foaps, 
and  we  ffiould  chufe  out  fuch  of  them 
as  have  an  acrimony  oppofite  to  that  we 
know  prevails  in  the  atrabiliary  vifcid. 
If,  for  example,  the  fymptoms  indicate 
a  rough  fourriefs,  it  will  be  proper  to  ufe 
a  courfe  of  the  Venice  foap,  made  of  an 
exprefled  vegetable  oil,  and  a  lixivial  or 
alcaline  fait ,  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  a 
putrid  cadaverous  acrimony,  or  an  oily 
rancidity  appears  to  prevail  in  the  blood, 
by  the  proper  figns  in  thofe  circumftan- 
ces,  the  acefcent  faponacea  will  be  of 
the  greateft  ufe ;  fuch  as  honey,  fimple 
oxymel,  juices  of  tart  fummer  fruits, 
and  the  officinal  jellies  or  fyrups  prepared 
from  them,  which  yet  would  rather  in- 
creafe  the  firft  cafe,  or  acid  acrimony, 
as  they  are  all  of  them  fpontaneoufly 
afcefcent,  or  eafily  inclined  to  turn  four, 
Exercife,  provided  it  be  not  too  vio¬ 
lent,  is  very  proper  in  thefe  diforders ; 
for  otherwife,  by  over-heating  the  body, 
the  moft  liquid  juices  are  diffipated,  and 
the  quantity  of  atrabiliary  matter  in- 

creafed. 
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creafed,  and  rendered  more  turgid,  which 
would  be  attended  with  great  danger: 
intenfe  heat  is  for  that  reafon  to  be 
avoided. 

They  frequently  difcharge  a  thin  fa- 
liva ;  and  this  more  efpecially  happens 
when  the  free  circulation  is  impeded 
through  the  vifcera  of  the  abdomen, 
fluffed  up  with  a  vifcid  atrabiliary  hu¬ 
mour,  and  confequently  there  is  an  ob- 
flru&ion  to  the  fecretion  of  the  inteftinal 
lymph,  pancreatic,  and  gaftric  juice : 
now  as  the  falival  glands  feparate  the  fame 
kind  of  humour  from  the  blood,  there¬ 
fore  during  the  obflrudlion  of  the  former, 
there  will  be  a  greater  reparation  of  fa- 
liva,  by  which  the  mouth  will  be  contio 
nually  moiftened  by  a  frequent  thin  fpit- 
ting.  Melancholic  perfons  are  for  this 
reafon  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation 
of  fpitters :  but  fuch  frequent  fpitting  is 
bad,  both  as  a  caufe  or  a  fign,  fince  it 
denotes  the  veffels  of  the  abdominal  vif¬ 
cera  to  be  fluffed  up,  while  there  is  a 
great  quantity  of  the  more  liquid  and 
).  fluxile 
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fluxile  parts  exhaufted  from  the  blood  by 
the  profufe  and  thin  fpitting,  which  muft 
aggravate  the  diftemper. 

It  is  always  of  the  laft  importance  to¬ 
wards  the  cure  of  difeafes,  to  give  due 
attention  to  fuch  difcharges  as  naturally 
arife  from  difeafes  with  fome  apparent 
relief. 

A  filthy  eruption  of  fcabs,  or  a  le- 
profy,  has  often  fucceeded  upon  thefe 
cafes,  attended  with  great  advantage: 
and  the  reafon  is  this,  the  matter  of  the 
atrabilis  is  not  only  offenfive  by  its  thick- 
nefs  and  tar-like  tenacity,  but  likewife 
on  account  of  the  great  acrimony  which 
attends  this  tenacity  alfo,  and  which, 
indeed,  does  no  great  harm,  fo  long  as 
it  lies  intangled  in  the  faid  tenacity ;  but 
when  from  any  caufe  the  atrabilis  is  be¬ 
come  fufed,  and  put  into  motion,  it 
may  then  ealily  mix  with  the  circu- 
lating  juices,  and  if  it  be  urged  with 
fome  force  upon  any  particular  part  of 
the  body,  the  very  worft  and  moft  incu¬ 
rable  maladies  may  follow:  but  if  the 

j 
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atrabilis  be  gradually  fufed,  its  acrimony 
will  be  likewife  gradually  extricated, 
and  being  diluted  with  the  lymph  of  the 
body,  may  pafs  therewith  to  the  emunc- 
tories  of  the  fldn ;  and  irritating  the 
fmall  veffels  by  an  acrid  ftimulus,  it  will 
be  unable  to  efcape  by  infenfible  perfpi- 
ration,  but  adhere  to  fome  of  the  fmall- 

eft  cutaneous  veffels,  which  it  will  flow- 

» 

ly  corrode,  fo.  as  to  produce  all  thele 
evils.  A  dropfy  is  good  that  fucceeds 
upon  a  mania  :  now  to  underftand  the 
jeafon  of  this,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
this  diftemper  arifes  fometimes  from  a 
too  diffolved  ftate  of  the  humours,  which 
therefore  drain  from  their  larger  veffels, 
into  the  cavities  or  cells  of  the  body, 
and  are  colle&ed  in  the  adipofe  or  cellu¬ 
lar  membrane.  Now  fuch  a  colliquation 
of  the  humours  coming  upon  a  maniacal 
perfon  will  alfo  refolve  or  melt  the  atra- 
biliary  vifcid,  fo  that  it  may  either 
efcape  from  the  body,  or  elfe  be  depofit- 
ed  upon  parts  lefs  important,  with  a  re¬ 
lief  to  the  diftemper  j  fo  likewife  will  a 

faliva- 
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falivation  frequently  cure  this  difeafe. 
If  a  mania  be  occafioned  by  the  atrabilis, 
we  may  hope,  that  when  the  matter  is 
evacuated,  the  patient  will  be  cured ; 
but  when  the  common  fenfory  is  fo  al¬ 
tered  by  any  violent  paffion  of  the  mind 
as  to  bring  on  a  mania,  it  is  fufficiently 
evident,  as  we  cannot  learn  what  pro¬ 
duces  this  change  within  the  common 
fenfory,  that  we  cannot  judge  what  re¬ 
medies  will  remove  it. 

Opiates,  after  previous  evacuations, 
may  be  of  fervice,  and  elpecially  when 
attended  with  ftubborn  watching •>  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  maniacal  patients 
will  bear  great  quantities  of  it. 
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is  as  wonderful  as  it  is  difficult  to 
be  accounted  for. 

In  general  hydrophobous  patients  are 
feldom  delirious,  and  though  they  feem 
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to  look  angry  and  threatening,  are  cla¬ 
morous,  and  incline  to  bite  thofe  about 
them,  yet  do  they  chiefly  remain  fenfible 
to  the  very  laft ;  nay,  admonifli  the  bye- 
ftanders  to  take  care  of  themfelves, 
whenever  they  find  a  fit  coming  on, 
which  is  known  by  a  greater  rednefs  of 
the  face,  a  fixednefs  or  immobility  of  the 
eyes,  and  diftortions  in  the  mufcles  of 
the  countenance.  This  very  milerable 
fiate  does  not,  however,  hold  long ;  but 
the  pulfe  now  begins  to  flag  and  grow 
infiable,  the  breathing  becomes  very 
difficult,  and  a  cold  clammy  fweat  ap¬ 
pears  upon  the  whole  furface  of  the  body, 
and  they  expire  convulfed.  The  hydro¬ 
phobia  feldom  runs  beyond  the  fourth 
day,  computing  from  its  firfl:  appear¬ 
ance. — It  has  been  univerfaMy  obferved, 
on  opening  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  have 
died  hydrophobous,  that  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  bilious  matter  has  been  found 
in  the  ftomach,  or  that  the  gall-bladder 
has  been  diftended  with  a  thick  and 
olack  bile,  and  that  the  pericardium  was 

quite 
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quite  dry;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
internal  furface  of  the  pericardium,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  heart  and  its  auricles, 
with  the  large  venal  and  arterial  trunks 
iiear  the  heart,  all  included  by  the  peri-* 
cardium,  are  continually  moiftened  by  a 
very  thiil  vapour,  that  diftils  from  the 
exhaling  veftels  of  thefe  parts,  fo  as  to 
hinder  the  heart  from  growing  to  the 
pericardium,  and  to  preferve  at  the  fame 
time  the  neceffary  flexibility  in  all  thofe 
parts.  Now  fince  this  exhaling  vapour 
is  fome  of  the  thinneft  and  moft  fluid 


portion  of  the  blood,  it  muft  of  courfe 
be  dimini£hed,  nay,  fometimes  be  en¬ 
tirely  deficient,  when  all  the  finer  parts 
of  the  humours  have  been  exhaufted  in 
fweats  and  continual  agitations,  without 
any  frefh  fupplies  of  drink. 

The  lungs  are  fluffed  up  with  congeft* 
ed  blood,  becaufe  all  the  blood  return-* 
ing  in  the  veins  from  the  whole  body, 
muft  fir  ft  have  a  paffage  through  the 
lungs,'  before  it  can  be  again  diftributed 
throughout  the  body  by  the  branches  of 
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the  aorta.  Now  after  the  feveral  fecre-* 
tions  have  been  performed,  while  the 
blood  flows  through  the  arteries,  a  great 
deal  of  its  moffc  fluid  parts  will  fly  off, 
and  leave  the  venal  blood  much  thicker 
and  lefs  moveable  :  but  in  healthy  per- 
fons,  all  that  is  abforbed  into  the 
bibulous  mouths  of  the  inhaling  vef- 
fels  which  open  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  ftomach,  inteftines,  outward  ikin, 
and  other  membranes,  pafles  diredtly 
into  the  veins,  and  becomes  mixed  with 
the  venal  blood  before  it  is  driven  thro* 
the  lungs ;  and  thus  the  venal  blood  is 
kept  diffidently  diluted  and  fluxile  to  pafs 
through  the  final  extremities  of  the  pul-* 
monary  arteries*  But  in  this  difeafe  be¬ 
fore  us,  all  recruit  from  diluent  liquors 
to  the  blood  is  intercepted  ;  and  of  courfe 
the  faid  cohefive  fluid  muft,  in  a  little 
time,  begin  to  be  arrefted  in,  or  at  leaft 
gam  a  very  difficult  paffage  through  the 
faid  arterial  extremities  in  the  lungs; 
whence  arifes  that  intolerable  anxiety 
and  difficulty  of  breathing.  Sometimes 

a  total 
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&  total  diflolution  of  the  humours  will 
happen,  and  then  the  blood  will  never 
be  arrefted  or  accumulated  in  the  lungs* 
but  eafily  pafles  on  to  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  for  which  reafon  the  venal 
fyftem  will  very  readily  empty  its  con¬ 
tents  into  the  arterial.  Now,  fince  at 
the  fame  time  the  blood,  however  dif- 
folved,  cannot  be  urged  through  the  final 
extremities  of  the  diftended  arteries,  un- 
lefs  a  confiderable  impulfive  force  be  im~ 
prefied  on  it  by  the  arterial  coats,  and  by 
the  heart,  therefore  in  defied  cf  this 
force,  the  blood  will  be  congefted  in  the 
arteries ;  becaufe  whenever  there  is  fuch 
a  mifchievous  diflolution  of  the  texture 
of  the  humours,  all  phyficians  obferve 
the  pulfe  to  be  very  quick,  weak,  foft, 
and  intermitting ;  which  is  a  plain  fign 
that  the  vital  powers  are  opprefled,  which 
move  the  humours  through  the  vefiels ; 
but  the  blood  will  be  lefs  arrefced  within 
the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  be¬ 
caufe  the  whole  force  of  the  right  ventricle 
drives  the  blood  thro’  the  pulmonary  arte¬ 
ry  and  tho’  the  faid  force  becomes  weaker, 

C  c  2  v vet 
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yet  the  more  frequent  and  laborious- 
breathings  in  this  malady  keep  open  this 
paffage  of  the  circulation,  which  is  much 
/horter  than  the  other,  wherein  the  blood 
is  driven  by  the  force  of  the  heart  thro' 
the  extreme  branches  of  the  aorta,  thro’ 
all  the  parts  of  the  body,  even  to  the 
/kin  5  and  for  this  reafon  it  is  ufual,  in 
thefe  cafes,  for  the  extremities  to  be  cold 
or  chilly,  while  a  great  heat  is  perceiva¬ 
ble  about  the  praecordia. 

The  feat  of  this  malady  is  principally 
about  the  ftomach,  gula,  and  parts  ad¬ 
joining  ;  this  is  confirmed  by  the  very 
/ymptoms,  great  anxiety  and  oppreilion 
felt  about  the  praecordia,  inflation  of  the 
ftomach,  when  any  kind  of  liquid  is  of¬ 
fered,  bilious,  brown  vomiting,  of  a  dif- 
agreeable  fmell :  they  are  frequently  de¬ 
livered  by  vomits. 


Of 
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YT/Emorrhages  from  the  nofe,  and 
x  thofe  even  to  a  degree  of  danger, 
are  very  common  in  fcorbutic  people, 
and  they  are  at  the  fame  time  very  little 
difpofed  to  exercife ;  the  flighted:  injuries 
break  their  fldn,  and  leave  ulcerations* 
and  this  more  remarkably  fo  in  their  legs, 
where  even  upon  the  leaft  fcratch  of  the 
fkin  by  the  finger  nails,  excoriations  will 
happen,  which  are  fucceeded  by  fores, 
which  will  remain  for  a  confiderable 
time. 

The  true  and  primary  caufe  of  the 
fcurvy,  is  no  other  than  a  too  long  con¬ 
tinued  abflinence  from  frefii-gathered 
vegetables  and  garden  fluff. 

In  the  autumn  feafons,  after  very  hot 
fummers,  intermitting  fevers  have  been 
very  frequently  known  to  follow,  with 
anxiety  of  the  prascordia,  a  flight  yellow- 
nefs  in  the  eyes,  and  a  urine  fomewhat 
pf  a  jaundice  colour  ;  all  which  fymptom^ 
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denote  chflruftions  formed  in  the  abdo* 
minal  yifcera ;  when  plenty  of  refolving 
medicines  have  been  given  here  upon  the 
intermediate  or  well  days,  the  commo¬ 
tions  into  which  they  are  afterwards  puti 
together  with  the  humours  by  the  confer 
quent  fits  of  the  fever,  often  clear  the 
ftuffed-up  veffels  and  vifcera  from  their 
clogging  matter,  fo  as  to  diffipate  the 
fever  it  produced  :  or  if  the  fever  conti» 
nues  on  the  patient,  it  then  readily  is 
cured  by  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark, 
after  once  the  vifcera  have  been  cleared 
from  their  obftrudting  matter.  But 
when  the  bark  is  too  haftily  adminiftred, 
before  the  febrile  matter  has  been  duly 
refolved  and  expelled,  thefe  patients  are 
then  left  in  a  languishing  condition,  and 
by  repeated  dofes  of  this  excellent  drug, 
given  upon  the  firft  figns  of  the  return¬ 
ing  fits,  before  the  veffels  are  opened, 
ftubborn  obftrudlions  are  often  left 
throughout  the  whole  mefenteric  fyftem 
of  veffels,  and  give  birth  to  melancholic, 
hypochondriac,  and  feorbqlic  diftempers. 
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In  chronic  difeafes,  gradually  arifing 
from  vitiated  humours,  and  which,  by 
flow  degrees,  injure  the  functions  of  the 
body,  we  often  find  itv  very  difficult  to 
difcover  and  point  out  fuch  pathogno¬ 
monic  figns  as  may  afford  a  certain  diag- 
nofis  of  the  prefent  malady ;  and  this 
more  efpecially  in  the  beginning  of  it, 
where  the  health  of  the  patient  does  not 
feem  to  be  much  injured,  but  rather,  as 
it  were,  drooping.*— However,  authors 
are  all  agreed  in  this,  that  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  a  fcurvy  is  accompanied  with  an  un - 
ufual fuggifnefi  of  body  and  mind ,  with  a 
fpontaneous  latitude  of  the  whole  body. 

The  fpontaneous  laffitude,  when  it 
is  the  prefage  of  an  acute  diftemper, 
foon  terminates  in  one ;  but  if  it  arifes 
from  an  obftrudted  or  retained  perfpi- 
ration,  it  will  go  off  by  reft,  a  thin 
diet,  and  a  mild  diaphorefis,  or  in 
cafe  this  be  negledted,  it  may  fome- 
times  produce  a  more  dangerous  diftem¬ 
per.  But  in  the  fcurvy,  this  kind  of 
laffitude  flowly  advances  upon  the  pa- 

C  c  4  tient* 
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dent,  gradually  increafing  for  many  days* 
often  weeks,  without  any  other  confer 
quent  complaint ;  and  it  has,  moreover, 
this  peculiarity  to  itfelf,  that  the  weari- 
nefs  feems  more  troublefome  to  the  pa-?» 
tient  upon  waking  out  of  a  deep,  than 
it  does  at  any  other  time  of  the  dayj 
whereas  laffitude,  arifing  from  other 
caufes  rather  abate  after  deeping. 

Eugalen  obferves  very  juftly,  that 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  in  fcurvies 
may  be  readily  diffinguifhed  from  that 
which  arifes  from  other  caufes  in  other 
difeafes,  as  it  is  not  attended  with  a 
cough,  wheezing,  rattling  in  the  wind¬ 
pipe,  pungent,  pain,  orthopnea,  or  any 
other  complaints  of  the  fame  kind,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  diftempers  of  the  bread:. 

The  legs  and  ancles  frequently  fwell 
and  fubfide,  and  the  reafon  is  evidently 
this :  fince  the  venal  blood  afcends  from 
the  lower  limbs  of  the  body,  towards 
the  heart,  with  difficulty,  nature  has 
therefore  furnidied  thofe  veins  with  a 
greater  number  of  valves,  and  placed 
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them  either  upon  or  betwixt  very  confix 
derable  and  adive  mufcles,  by  the  pref- 
Ipre  and  motion  of  which,  the  blood  in 
the  adjacent  veins  may  be  accelerated  to¬ 
wards  the  heart ;  and  hence  we  often 
Qbferve  the  legs  fwell  in  perfons  who  fit 
long  inactive,  becaule  the  finaller  veins 
cannot  now  eafily  empty  themfelves  into 
the  larger  ones  that  are  over  diftended. 
But  fince  an  unufual  flothfulnefs  and  de- 
fedive  bi  eathing,  from  very  flight  cxer- 
cife,  attend  upon  this  malady,  lb  as  al- 
moft  to  entirely  prohibit  all  mufcular 
motion,  the  reafon  appears  evident,  why 
a  fwell ing  of  the  legs  fo  often  attends  in 
this  diforder. 

The  teeth  and  gums  are  often  very 
eaily  affeded  in  the  leurvy  ;  ulcers  are  in 
no  part  more  mifchievous  and  difficult  of 
cure  than  thole  in  the  legs,  and  more 
especially  about  the  ancles  :  the  whole 
circumference  of  fuch  an  ulcer  appears 
brown,  or  fpread  with  a  bluiffi  purple 
colour,  while  the  bottom  of  the  fore 
looks  foul  or  fordid,  the  lips  of  it  rough, 

as 
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as  if  gnawed,  and  the  matter  weeping 
from  it  is  of  a  foetid  fmell :  they  cica¬ 
trize  or  heal  with  great  difficulty,  and 
readily  break  out  again. 

Cocchi,  a  celebrated  Italian  writer, 
fufpefts  the  elephantiafis  to  be  a  fpecies 
of  the  fcurvy,  and  that  the  reafon  why 
it  was  more  frequent  in  Egypt ,  might  be 
owing  to  the  great  fcarcity  of  vegetables 
in  that  country ;  and  he  very  judicioufly 
obferves,  that  elephantiacal  patients,  who 
moft  defpaired  of  being  cured,  after 
they  were  banifhed  the  fociety  of  man¬ 
kind,  on  account  of  the  foulnefs  of  the 
diftemper,  into  remote  deferts,  were  not 
recovered  fo  much  from  the  eating  of 
vipers,  as  from  their  finding  no  other 
fuftenance  but  fuch  as  plants  and  vege¬ 
tables  afforded  them. 

Neither  do  the  internal  vifcera  efcape 
the  fury  of  the  fcorbutic  acrimony  and 
I  have  particularly  obferved  enormous 
pains  about  the  cardia  and  flomach  tor¬ 
menting  thefe  patients,  which  have  in- 
£reafed  upon  them  after  taking  nourifh- 

menf* 
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ment,  although  their  appetite  to  food 
has  continued  lharp  enough.  The  peri¬ 
cardium,  lungs,  pleura,  and  diaphragm, 
have  been  found  not  only  adhering  toge¬ 
ther,  but  in  a  manner  melted  or  mixed 
into  one  mafs,  in  fcorbutic  perfons,  who 
have  died  fuddenly  by  fuffocation,  with 
a  great  oppreffion  at  the  bread: ;  and  yet 
it  is  fomething  very  wonderful,  that  un¬ 
der  fo  violent  an  acrimony  of  the  juices, 
the  tender  fabric  of  the  brain  fhould  have 
been  always  found  in  a  healthy  and  found 
condition ;  and  indeed  the  obfervations 
which  have  been  made  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  this  diftemper  allure 
us,  that  the  adtions  of  this  vifcus  have 
continued  fufficiently  entire.  There  are, 
indeed,  fometimes,  convulfions,  trem¬ 
blings,  pallies,  and  the  like,  which  at¬ 
tend  this  malady,  but  then  they  rather 
are  the  effedts  of  injuries  of  the  nerves 
and  mufcles,  than  of  the  brain  itfelf ; 
lince  we  find  the  memory,  underftand- 
ing,  reafon,  and  judgment,  remain  un¬ 
hurt.?— -It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  intenfe 
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hunger  continues  as  long  as  violent  feor- 
butic  perfons  have  lived  :  this  Poupart 
derives  from  the  (harp  humour  which 
he  found  in  the  ftomachs  of  thofe  who 
have  died  oi  tms  malady -**The  fame 
author  has  obferved  in  thofe  who  have 
died  fuddenly  in  this  diftemper,  all  the 
vifcera  corrupted,  and  in  many  the  auri¬ 
cles  of  the  heart  were  enlarged  to  the 
fize  of  a  man’s  fift,  and  filled  with  con¬ 
gealed  blood.  It  is  not  at  all  wonderful 
that  patients  may  become  convulfed  in 
the  worft  ftage  of  the .  fcurvy,  although 
upon  opening  their  bodies  there  may  be 
nothing  found  amifs  in  their  brain :  for 
if  only  bile  floating  into  the  ftomach  can 
produce  convulfions,  which  immediately 
ceafe  when  the  foul  humour  is  thrown 
up  by  a  vomit ;  and  if  fharp  periodical 
pains,  with  ulcerous  humours  lodged  in 
the  body,  can  produce  a  terrible  epilepfy, 
what  effects  of  this  kind  may  we  not 
fipar  in  thofe  whofe  very  bones  are  almoffc 
all  of  them  become  carious,  and  whofe 
ligaments  are  found  eroded  by  the  acrid 

fanies 
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fames  collected  in  the  cavities  of  the 
joints,  whofe  pericardium  has  been  found 
almoft  eaten  up,  and  the  heart  itfelf 
deeply  ulcerated and  laftly,  whofe  ten¬ 
der  vifcera  are  moiftened  by  a  filthy  li¬ 
quor,  fo  acrimonious,  as  even  to  ulcerate 
the  faces,  and  fetch  the  Skin  off  the  hands 
of  thofe  who  have  differed  fuch  fubjedts  ? 
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nPHE  continuation  of  life  demands  a 
confiant  recruit  to  the  folids  and 
fluids  in  proportion  to  what  is  daily  ex¬ 
hausted. 

Fat  fubfiances  are  very  difficult  to  di- 
gefi,  and  are  long  retained  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  by  which  means  they  turn  rancid, 
and  become  productive  of  much  mif- 
chief :  healthy  and  Strong  perfons  often 
experience,  that  after  making  their  din¬ 
ner  upon  bacon  or  other  fat  meats,  they 
will,  towards  evening,  belch  up  an  acri- 
momous  oil,  which  almoft  excoriates  the 
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throat  or  fauces,  and  being  fpit  into  the 
fire  will  blaze  with  violence.  If  this 
fat  oil  remains  for  a  long  time  in  the  fto- 
mach  undigefted,  as  it  will,  even  after 
the  other  aliments  are  emptied  into  the 
bowels,  it  may,  in  the  remaining  trait 
of  the  inteftines,  produce  a  rancid  cru¬ 
dity  highly  mifchievous,  unlefs  it  be 
corrected  and  reduced  to  a  foapy  ftate, 
mifcible  with  watery  liquors,  by  a  plen¬ 
tiful  flow  of  Strong  bile  into  the  duo¬ 
denum. 

Ab  exercitationibus  quies  &  ab  ingentibus 
laboribus  otium .  “  Reft  after  accuftomed 
*c  exercifes,  and  living  idle  after  great 
“  labours  and  fatigues,”  is  very  juftly 
reckoned  by  Aretveus  as  one  of  the 
caufes  of  a  cachexy. 

And  fo  is  too  great  ftrength  or  tough- 
nefs  of  the  veflels  and  vifcera,  becaufe 
the  excefiive  cohefion  of  the  folids  that 
compofe  them,  will  not  yield  enough  to 
the  impulfes  of  the  liquids  they  contain, 
whereby,  of  courfe,  the  equable  motion 
of  the  blood  is  interrupted,  fo  as  to  difi- 
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turb  all  the  fecretions.  Whenever  the 
due  quantity  of  our  healthy  indigenous 
humours  is,  from  any  caufe,  much  di- 
minifhed,  the  affimilation  of  crude  ali¬ 
mentary  juices  is  but  imperfe&ly  per¬ 
formed  5  whence  the  nutrition  of  the 
body  becomes  depraved,  and  a  cachexy 
enfues.  But  the  greateft  danger  of  all  to 
be  feared  from  this  quarter,  is  when 
fome  profule  lofs  or  difcharge  of  the 
healthy  humours  has  been  fuddenly  made 
from  the  body,  as  in  perions  wounded* 
or  women  who  mifcarry,  with  exceflive 
floodings  or  haemorrhages  from  the 
womb,  or  the  flux  of  the  cholera  mor¬ 
bus,  which,  in  a  few  hours,  alrnofl 
empties  the  whole  body ;  fuch  bodies 
are,  indeed,  to  be  filled  again,  but  very 
flowly ;  and  to  avoid  a  cachexy,  they 
muft  not  be  allowed  to  take  much  ali¬ 
ment  at  a  time,  however  keen  and  /harp 
their  appetites  may  be. 

A  firm,  robuft,  or  healthy  blood  is 
required  to  pafs  the  fubftance  of  the  brain, 
in  order  to  fecrete  the  fubtile  fluid  of  the 
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nerves  that  is  required  for  mufcukr  trio'-* 

tion  ;  and  as  in  cachexies  the  blood  and 

*■ 

its  humours  are  depraved  and  of  un¬ 
healthy  condition,  the  nervous  fluid  will* 
of  confequence,  be  varioufly  deficient* 
both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  in  thofe 
conditions  which  are  required  in  it.  Thd 
chearful  difpofition  to  motion  and  exer- 
cife,  fo  remarkable  in  healthy  perfons,  will 
be  here  certainly  wanting,  and  the  6a* 
chedic  patients  will,  with  great  difficulty* 
be  enabled  to  draw  their  weak  limbs  after 
them.  It  is  moreover  obfervable,  that 
whenever  the  free  circulation,  or  courfe 
of  the  blood  is  hindered  through  the 
veflels  of  any  certain  part,  the  faid  part 
will  be  prefently  fei£ed  with  a  fenfe  of 
weight ;  when  a  violent  phlegmon,  for 
example,  feizes  the  arm,  it  feels  as  heavy 
as  lead  ;  and  fince  a  cachexy  is  frequently 
conjoined  with  a  fluggifh  cold  clammi- 
nefs,  and  cacochymia  in  the  humours-, 
and  renders  them  more  difficultly  pafla- 
ble  through  the  veflels,  it  will  be  evident 
that  a  weight  may  be  perceivable  in  the 
limbs  from  more  caufes  than  one. 


It 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  humours 
contained  in  the  veins  are  driven  for¬ 
wards  through  them  towards  the  heart, 
by  the  motion  which  they  received  from 
the  arteries,  and  fince  the  veins  have  no 
pulfation,  but  gradually  widen  in  their 
courfe,  it  neceflarily  follows,  that  the 
motion  of  the  fluids,  circulating  from 
the  arteries  into  the  veins,  will  b£  check¬ 
ed  or  retarded ;  on  which  account  we  ob~ 
ferve  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  that 
the  arteries  and  veins  lie  contiguous  to 
each  other,  that  the  neighbouring  vein 
may  be  comprefled  by  the  expansion  of 
the  beating  artery,  and  promote  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  returning  blood  through  them 
to  the  heart.  Moreover,  the  mufcles, 
when  they  contradi,  prefs  upon 
all  the  circumjacent  veins,  and  fuch 
as  run  betwixt  them;  and  thus  again 
is  the  motion  of  the  venal  blood  very 
much  promoted.  But  in  thofe  who  are 
cachedtic,  the  power  or  adlion  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  is  very  languid,  and 

Dd  the 
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the  motion  of  the  mufcles  very  weak  * 
whence  thofe  helps  are  wanting  which 
conduce  to  forward  the  return  of  the 
venal  blood  to  the  heart,  Hence  the 
larger  veins  are  hardly  able  to  empty 
themfelves,  and  the  fmaller  lymphatick 
veins,  which  ought  to  have  abforbed  the 
lymph  difcharged  by  the  exhaling  arte¬ 
ries,  from  the  leffer  and  larger  cavities 
of  the  body,  as  they  cannot  eafily  empty 
themfelves  into  the  larger  veins,  already 
too  full,  nor  abforb  the  whole  which 
the  exhaling  arteries  emit,  mud  necef- 
farily  fill  the  cellular  membrane  with 
watery  humours,  and  produce  oedema- 
to  us  i  wettings,  more  efpecially  in  fuch 
parts  as  are  mod  diftant  from  the 
heart,  where  the  circulating  blood  is 
{sateris  faribui)  proportionably  flower 
than  in  others  that  lie  nearer  to  the  heart. 
Hence  follows  a  fwelling  of  the  legs* 
more  efpecially  when  the  patients 
ftand  for  a  time  with  their  body  eredb,. 

or  fit  long  with  their  legs  pendulous,  by 
~  *  *  l  which 
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which  means  the  humours  are  forced 
upwards,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  gravi¬ 
tation  j  but  when  the  body  lies  in  an 
horizontal  pofture  in  bed,  the  hu¬ 
mours  contained  in  the  veins  may  then 
more  eafily  return  back  to  the  heart, 
the  heat  of  the  bed-cloaths  alfo  ren¬ 
dering  the  lymph  more  fluid,  which 
was  collefted  within  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane  ;  for  oedematous  feet  will  always 
be  cold. 

Since  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart 
can  expel  none  of  its  contained  blood 
into  the  aorta,  unlefs  it  receives  the 
fame  firft  through  the  lungs  from 
the  right  ventricle,  which  laft  is  now 
very  fcantily  fupplied,  from  the  flow- 
nefs  of  the  returning  blood  into  the 
veins,  it  will  appear  very  evident 
why  the  pulfe  (hould  be  weak  and  lan¬ 
guid.  But  as  foon  as  thefe  patients 
begin  to  move  brifldy,  the  over¬ 
filled  veins  being  comprefled  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  mufcles,  fuddenly  drive  the 

D  d  2  humours 
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humours  which  they  contain  towards  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  which  then 
becomes  overcharged  or  oppreffed,  becaufe 
it  cannot  fend  the  blood  fo  faft  through 
the  lungs,  as  it  is  urged  upon  it  by  the 
returning  veins ;  whence  a  palpitation  of 
the  heart  will  follow,  with  a  very  labo¬ 
rious  difficult  refpiration. 

If  the  cachexy  arifes  from  a  vicious  diet, 
the  foul  humours  lodged  in  the  prims  vis 
may  be  expelled  by  a  prudent  ufe  of  vo¬ 
mits  and  purges,  and  then  by  a  proper 
regimen  with  corroborants. — If  want  of 
exercife  has  brought  on  a  cachexy,  mo¬ 
tion  and  an  a&ive  life  will  cure  it;  but  if 
It  be  occafioned  by  a  purulent  abfcefs  or 
fcirrhus,  feated  in  any  of  the  vifcera,  it 
is  then  incurable,  unlefs  the  caufe  can  be 
removed,  which  is  frequently  not  fo  eafy  a 
matter,  nay,  in  general,  almoft  impoffibk. 
If  cachectic  people  are  feized  with  a  verti¬ 
go,  lofs  or  weaknefs  of  memory,  tremors, 
and  fleepinefs,  there  is  reafon  to  fear  the 
vifcid  and  watery  humours  are  already 
collected  within  the  brain,  whence 
there  will  be  danger  of  an  approaching 
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apoplexy ;  if  they  begin  to  pant  and  lofe 
their  breath  upon  exerci fe,  we  conclude 
the  capacity  of  the  breaft  and  lungs  are 
charged  with  a  like  humidity.  We  very 
feldom  fee  thofe  who  are  in  the  full  vi¬ 
gour  of  life,  and  of  a  firm  and  ftrong 
constitution,  fubjed  to  cachedic  difor- 
ders  but  from  violent  caufes ;  in  which 
cafe  they  are  not  eafily  cured. 

Thofe  who  would  recommend  the 
perpetual  attenuation  of  our  humours, 
never  rightly  confider  the  healthy  nature 
of  our  animal  fluids;  for  the  blood  of 
ftrong  and  healthy  perfons  has  a  confider- 
able  fpiftitude  or  thicknefs,  by  which  it 
is  immediately  difpofed  to  harden  into  a 
folid  cake,  when  drawn  from  the  veins; 
whereas  in  weak  or  valetudinary  perfons 
the  blood  is  much  thinner,  and  lefs  dif- 
poled  to  cohere.  If  this  one  pradical 
obfervation  had  been  confidered,  they 
would  have  eafily  perceived,  that  a 
too  thin  or  difiolved  ftate  of  the  blood 
and  humours,  muft  render  a  ftrong  and 
healthy  perfon  in  the  condition  of  one 
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that  is  weak  and  fickly.  Moreover, 
each  particular  humour  is  required,  to 
have  a  due  confiftence  or  degree  of  thick- 
nefs,  to  confine  it  within  the  vefiels  to 
which  it  properly  belongs ;  for  if  the 
red  part  of  the  blood  were  once  to  be¬ 
come  as  thin  as  the  ferum  itfelf,  the 
blood  vefiels  would  all  foon  be  empty ; 
or  if  it  were  to  become  as  thin  as  the 
lymph  which  tranfpires  through  the  ex¬ 
haling  vefiels  of  the  fkin,  the  whole 
body  would  wafte  in  a  very  fhort 
time.  It  is  therefore  plain  enough,  our 
fluids  may  offend  by  a  too  watery  or  in- 
confiftent  ftate,  in  which  they  are  mani- 
feftly  deprived  of  their  healthy  condi¬ 
tions.  But  fince  the  thickeft  portion  of 
the  blood,  namely,  its  red  part  confined 
within  the  larger  arteries  and  veins  of 
the  body,  receives  its  motion  from  that 
of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  commu¬ 
nicates  the  fame,  when  fo  received,  to 
the  other  humours,  and  as,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  natural  heat  is  excited  by  the 
attrition  of  the  fame  thickeft  part  of  the 

blood. 
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blood,  and  communicated  to  the  whole 
body  :  therefore,  when  the  faid  por¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  is  too  much  diluted 
with  watery  liquors,  which,  at  the  fame 
time,  renders  the  folid  veffels  .too  weak 
and  flaccid,  the  motion  and  attrition  of 
the  humours  will  be  both  ways  confider- 
ably  weakened,  and  the  heat  and  warmth 
of  the  body  will  be  proportionably  lef- 
fened :  hence  again  the  faid  watery 
liquors  will  not  eafily  be  exhaled 
from  the  body,  wherein  it  will  remain 
diftending  the  weaker  veffels,  and  gather¬ 
ing  itfelf  into  the  hollow  fpaces  of  the 
body,  will  produce  a  cachexy  or  dropfy. 

But  befides  the  faid  over-thin  ftate  of 
the  humours  arifing  from  an  imprudent 
ufe  of  diluent  liquors,  there  is  another 
difeafed  fluidity  of  them  obfervable,  for 
want  of  a  due  preffure  or  condenfation 
of  them  by  the  vital  and  elaftic  force  of 
the  veffels  and  vifcera  ;  or  from  the  dif- 
folving  force  of  fome  difeafed  liquid  in¬ 
termixed  with  them,  which  melts  down 
or  deftroys  their  due  confidence. 

r  D  d  4  Certain 
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Certain  it  is  that  the  chyle  prepared 
from  the  ingefted  aliments,  has  a  lefs 
denfity  than  that  of  the  red  blood  or  its 
ferum  becaufe  the  chyle  floats  upon  the 
furface  of  the  blood,  after  it  has  been 
taken  out  of  a  vein,  but  in  length  of 
time,  and  by  repeated  circulations  thro* 
the  veflels  and  vifcera,  it  acquires  a  greater 
denfity,  and  changes  into  our  own  na^ 
ture.  But  it  feems  an  eftablifhed  prhn 
ciplc,  that  the  lungs  do,  by  their  a&ion, 
principally  conduce  to  this  greater  denfity 
and  afiimilation  of  the  chyle,  which  is 
all  of  it  obliged  firft  to  undergo  the  at¬ 
trition  of  the  lungs,  before  it  can  move 
on  with  the  reft  of  the  blood,  through 
the  arteries  of  the  body  ;  and  all  the 
vital  humours  are  obliged  to  pafs  in  the 
ftme  fpace  of  time  through  the  lungs, 
while  only  a  certain  fmall  portion  of 
them  flows  through  any  of  the  other 
vifcera.  Moreover,  the  aorta  is  diftri- 
buted  over  all  the  body  and  every  dif-? 
ferent  part  of  it,  fo  as  to  fend  the  nutria 
fious  fluid  together  with  blood*  through- 
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out  the  whole  fyftem ;  but  then  the 
aorta  receives  all  its  blood  from  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  into  which  the 
pulmonary  veins  tranfmit  their  blood 
that  has  firft  been  prefled  through  the 
lungs,  which  laft,  therefore,  feem  to 
give  a  due  degree  of  denfity  to  the  chyle, 
and  preferve,  likewife,  the  firm  texture 
of  the  blood  itfelf.  Hence  the  rea- 
fon  is  apparent,  why,  when  the  lungs  are 
difeafed,  we  fo  often  obferve  a  confump- 
tion  of  the  whole  body,  although  no  great 
wafting  oj  it  appears,  either  by  expecto¬ 
ration  or  any  other  fenfible  difcharges ; 
fometimes,  al fo,  there  are  night  fweats, 
arifing  from  the  too  thin  or  diflolved  ftate 
of  the  humours,  not  fufficiently  con- 
denfed  by  the  lungs,  which  diftil  thro' 
the  cutaneous  pores,  or  mouths  of  the 
exhaling  veflels,  relaxed  by  the  heat  of 
the  bed  cloaths.  But  fince  the  fame  ac¬ 
tion  which  condenfes  the  chyle,  and 
renders  it  like  the  refl  of  our  humours* 
is  alfo  employed  in  maintaining  the  fweet 
gelatinous  and  globular  nature  in  all  the 
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reft  of  our  juices,  which,  in  a  healthy 
ftate,  are  not  acrimonious,  the  reafon 
thence  appears,  why  a  thinner  ftate  of 
our  humours  is  commonly  joined  with  a 
greater  acrimony  from  the  fame  caufe  ; 
which  acrimony  requires  to  be  mode¬ 
rately  obtunded  or  corre&ed  at  the  fame 
time,  that  its  too  watery  or  thin  ftate  is 
rendered  more  confiftent.  Sudorifics  and 
diuretics  can  only  take  place  in  a  cachexy 
that  inclines  to  a  leucophlegmacy,  or  a 
dropfical  anafarca ;  but  not  where  the 
body  becomes  juicelefs,  and  is  decaying 
by  a  confumption  or  marafmus. 

Alcaline  falts,  and  the  foaps  prepared 
of  them,  are  very  efficacious  in  diffolving 
tough  and  vifcid  humours,  but  then 
they  are  not  convenient  when  the  patient 
is  under  a  courfe  of  chalybeates  :  for 
fteel  filings  readily  diffolve  in  an  acid 
that  is  prepared  from  vegetables,  but  if 
an  alcali  be  added  to  the  faid  diffolution, 
the  iron  precipitates,  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  yellow  earth  or  ochre,  which 
being  entangled  in  the  mucus  of  the  firffc 
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paffagcs,  may  harden  into  a  folid  coa¬ 
gulum  hardly  diflolvable,  fo  as  fre¬ 
quently  to  occalion  much  trouble  to  the 
patient :  for  this  reafon,  therefore,  alca- 
line  medicines  are  avoided,  during  the 
time  that  a  cachedtic  patient  ufes  the 
filings,  or  other  preparations  of  flee], 
which  are  commodioufly  exhibited  in  in- 
fufion  in  wines  or  ftrong-bodied  ale.— 
And  for  this  reafon  too  the  patient  fhould 
ufe  liich  a  diet  as  is  rather  afcefcent  than 
alcalefcent. 

When  the  body  feems  fwelled  with 
vifcid  humours,  from  too  great  a  weak- 
nefs  of  the  folids,  corroborant  remedies 
will  be  of  fervice ;  but  when  the  hu¬ 
mours,  being  in  too  diflolved  a  ftate,  are 
drained  or  wafhed  from  the  body,  with¬ 
out  being  reftored  again  by  frefh  nou- 
rifhment,  the  veffels  collapfe  and, 
the  whole  body  is  deflroyed  by  a  flow 
marafmus,  in  which  laft  cafe  fuch  reme¬ 
dies  are  required  as  gently  moiften,  and 
give  a  better  confiftence  to  the  humours. 
Chalybeates  in  thefe  cafes,  though  pro» 

per. 
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per,  fhould  be  varied  according  to  the 
particular  circumftances. — In  a  girl,  for 
example,  bloated  or  fwelled  with  the 
green  ficknefs,  from  a  cacochymia  of  un- 
adive  mucous  or  vifcid  phlegm,  iron 
or  fteel  medicines  fhould  be  given  in  a 
diftolved  form,  in  a  vegetable  acid  rather 
than  in  fubftance,  becaufe  otherwife  cha¬ 
lybeate  powders,  or  fteel  filings,  fwallow- 
ed  into  the  ftomach,  are  apt  to  entangle 
themfelves  in  the  vifcid  mucus,  and  clog 
together,  fo  as  to  pafs  on  through  the 
bowels,  with  little  or  no  operation  or  effed 
on  the  body ;  but  where  the  prima;  viae 
are  charged  with  a  fharp  fournefs,  chaly- 
beates  are  better  adminiftered  in  a  dry  fub¬ 
ftance,  becaufe  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
obtund  the  four  acrimony,  the  diflolved 
fteel  will  happily  perform  all  its  effeds. 
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OATIENTS  under  this  diforder  lie 
eafy  enough  on  their  back,  becaufe 
the  diaphragm  defcends  much  lower  to-^ 

wards 
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wards  the  back  and  loins.— And  for  the 
fame  reafon  are  they  defirous  of  fitting 
upright  in  their  bedr  whenever  a  confi- 
derable  quantity  of  purulent  matter  is 
lodged  in  the  bread,  becaufe  the  weight 
of  it  in  that  podure  preffes  down  the 
diaphragm  towards  the  abdomen,  and 
thereby  enlarges  the  capacity  of  the  bread; 

and  the  breathing  is  thereby  rendered 
more  eafy. 

Thofe  whofe  breads  are  almod  filled 
up  with  matter  have  red  cheeks,  and 
their  countenance  looks  better,  becaufe 
in  them  the  blood  meets  with  a  more 
difficult  paflage  through  the  lungs,  and 
of  courfe  the  blood  returning  from  the 
head  by  the  jugular  veins  is  more  impe¬ 
ded  in  its  reflux  into  the  right  cavity 
of  the  heart ;  whence  the  blood  vef- 
fels  of  the  face  continue  more  than  ufu- 
ally  didended* — But  a  flow  fever  is 
ufually  the  condant  companion  of 
an  empyema,  from  the  thinner  parts 
of  the  matter  abforbed  and  mixed 
with  the  blood.  And  as  this  fever 

gra- 
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fever  gradually  preys  upon  the  habit  of 
the  body  throughout,  it  is  at  length  at¬ 
tended  with  an  extreme  leannefs  or  con- 
fumption  of  all  the  fat :  and  fince  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  this  foft  fat  fpread  as  a 
cufliion  under  the  globe  of  each  eye,  to 
fuftain  and  facilitate  their  motion,  there^- 
fore  when  the  faid  fat  is  confumed  among 
the  reft,  the  eye-balls  fink  lower  into 
their  orbits  or  fockets,  and  the  eyes  are 
then  faid  to  appear  hollow  :  and  when 
the  faid  fever  has  alfo  confumed  the  fat 
that  fills  out  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  and 
conftitutes  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  the  nails 
appear  incurvated  and  more  projedting. 
At  the  fame  time  too  a  fharp  heat  is  felt 
in  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  and  in  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  from  the  quickened 
or  febrile  motion  of  the  blood  through 
the  more  contradted  vefiels  of  thefe 
parts,  that  are  yet  more  confined  and 
comprefied  by  the  tendinous  incumbent 
expanfions,  and  are  more  dry  or  juice- 
lefs  than  other  parts, 

Hippocrates  has,  with  great  care 
and  induftry  collected  together  all  the 

fymp- 
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fymptoms,  by  which  a  fure  and  ready 
diagnofis  of  this  difiemper  may  be 
obtained.  He  obferves,  that  the  fide 
of  the  thorax  which  contains  any  confi- 
derable  quantity  of  matter,  fo  as  often 
to  yield  no  rattling  noife,  upon  account 
of  its  being  over-full,  is  more  fwelled 
than  the  oppofite  fide ;  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  obfervations  of  our  modern  fur- 
geons.  And  becaufe  the  affedted  fide 
grows  hotter  than  the  other,  he  therefore 
advifes  the  whole  thorax  to  fie  wrapped 
up  in  thin  linen  dipped  in  liquid  bole  or 
red  earth  diilolved  or  rendered  very  fine 
and  thin  by  being  well  rubbed,  and  then 
diredts  an  incifion  or  cautery  in  the 
place  which  appears  the  fooneft  and  moil 
dry  :  or  he  likewife  advifes  the  whole 
naked  cheft  to  be  anointed  with  a  red- 
like  liquid,  and  this  on  the  fame  account; 
but  then  he  very  prudently  obferves  that 
in  this  cafe  feveral  hands  fhould  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  rubbing  in  this  liquid  all  over  the 
bread,  becaufe  a  miftake  might  other- 
wife  happen,  as  the  part  firft  rubbed  in. 
Would  undoubtedly  appear  the  fooneft  dry. 

If 


ai 6  Of  an  Empyema. 

If  a  vomica  has  continued  broken  for 
four  or  five  days,  the  phyfician  >ought 
clofely  to  attend  to  the  urine  and  flools, 
for  if  any  matter  be  difcharged  that  way, 
it  is  well;  otherwife  he  muft  immediately, 
and  without  lofs  of  time,  have  recourfe 
to  the  operation  of  the  paracentefis,  which 
fhould  by  no  means  be  deferred,  if  we 
are  to  expect  any  fuccefs  from  it. 

We  fhould  never  clofe  up  the  external 
wound,  unlefs  the  interior  furface  of  the 
ulcerated  thorax  be  rightly  depurated, 
and  afterwards  thoroughly  consolidated 
and  cicatrifed,  for  there  might  be  danger 
of  another  empyema  in  confequence  of 
fuch  an  incautious  and  imprudent  treat¬ 
ment. 


THE  END. 
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A. 

A  6  DO  ME  N,  observations  concerning  22,  73, 
75  ;  an  ample  diflertation  on  the  wounds  of  ie 
123  ;  danger  of  contufions  of  its  vifcera  128  j 
the  worft  of  obfirruftions  occafioned  in  its  vifcera  by 
theufeof  tobacco  138;  atrabiliary  humours  moli 
:  frequently  feated  in  its  vifcera  372 
Ab'cfejJes'j  an  ample  diflertation  on,  with  diredlions  for 
the  cure  of,  1  50 
Acid  humour,  difeafes  from,  32 
Acute  difeafes,  obfervations  concerning,  64,  80, 138^ 
3S5>  358 

sFgineta ,  his  i'cheme  for  difcovering  a  (mail  fiffure, 
104;  his  definition  of  a  luxation,  133 
Ague,  remarks  on,  7,  8,  12*  15,  192,  194,  196,  199* 
242.  See  Fevers 

Air ,  remarks  and  dire&ions  concerning,  26,  80,  85* 
100,115,  1 1 6,  121,  122,  148,149,160,216, 
247,  250,  273,  344,  370 

Alcahne  (fpontaneous)  caufe,  difeafes  arifing  from,  37  3 
fairs,  efficacious  in  diflolving  vifcid  humours,  but  to 
be  avoided  during  the  ufe  of  chalybeates,  245,  410$ 
41 1  ' 

Alcohol ,  obfervations  concerning,  57,  73 
Alum ,  a  flrong  coagulator  of  the  blood,  57;  burnt, 
iifed  as  a  corrofive,  r  1 2 

Amber ,  a  proper  ingredient  of  a  fumigation  at  dreffing 
wounds  in  the  head,  104 

E  e  Jfn- 
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INDEX. 

Amputation  of  the  breads  attended  with  a  flight  fever, 
favourable,  69  ;  not  to  be  haftily  ufed,  129 
Anafarca ,  remarks  on,  52,  99,410 
Andes ,  the  reafon  of  their  fweliing  in  thefcurvy,  3929- 
ulcers  in  them  difficult  to  cure,  393. 

Ancylofis ,  remarks  on  its  formation  and  cure,  189 
Aneurifms ,  the  caufe  of,  with  obfervations  on  them, 
77  9  how  to  diftinguifh  the  true  from  the  falfe,  81 
Angina.  See  Ahdncies 
Animal  functions  defined,  3 

Antifeptic  plants,  proper  for  fomentations  to  wounded 
heads,  102 

Anxiety ,  remarks  on,  21 1,  212,  213,  225,  278,  280, 
3J7>  3 2 3»  338’  368>  369-  386>  388>  389 

Aorta ,  its  lituation  and  fundfion,  408 
Aponeurofis ,  obfervations  concerning,  68,  72 
Apoplexy ,  remarks  on,  10,  60  ;  treatife  of  at  large,  348 
Appetite ,  whence  the  lofs  of  it  proceeds,  40 
Aphtha ,  copious  difiertation  on,  334 
Areatus y  quotations  from,  319*  363,  398 
Arm>  remarks  on  the  fradture  of  the  bones  of,  1301 
and  their  difiocation,  135  9  how  affedled  with  a 
phlegmon,  400 

Arteries ,  remarks  on,  27,  43,  47,  48,  51,  54,  55,  68* 

,  7 °>  Ho,  34-5’  347>  349’  356’  +01 

Articulation.  See  Luxations 

Afthma ,  remark  on,  35.  See  Lungs y  RefpiraUon 

AJlringents ,  caution  concerning  the  ufe  ol,  in  healing 

wounds,  89 

Atrabilis .  See  Mania 

Atrophy ,  obfervations  on,  39,  165 

Axillary  glands,  remarks  on,  157 

B. 

T>ACK ,  obfervation  concerning  wounds  in,  74 

Bacony  hurtful  food  to  a  wounded  perfon,  85  9  dif¬ 
ficult  to  digeft,  397 

Baglhi)  his  obfervation  on  a  flux  in  the  iliac  paffion», 
334  2  Babfams ■ 


1-  N  D  E  X. 

fealfams,  in  general,  excellent  farcotics,  8 5 
Baifamum  Peruvianum ,  its  efficacy  in  healing  the 
puncture  of  a  nerve  or  tendon,  73 
Bandages ,  remarks  on,  22,  117,125 
Bark ,  Jefuits,  obfervations  concerning,  8,  9,  206* 
245,  390 

Bawlers ,  liable  to  a  peripneumony,  262,  263 
ZW,  remarks  and  directions  concerning  the  pofture  of 
the  body  in,  86,  88,  u8,  124,  403,  413 
Belching ,  whence  it  proceeds,  216;  reckoned  a  good 
fign  in  lienteries,  231 

Belly,  remarks  and  directions  concerning,  37,  40* 
333*  See  Bowels ,  Vifcera ,  Abdomen ,  Purges 
Bile,  remarks  on,  6,  32,  33,  37,  39,  40,  125,  214, 

239>  310»  311’  312»  320>  32I>  322>  323>  340, 
374?  375’  384»  38^,  396 
Bladder ^  remarks  on,  35,  75,  160,  344,  346,  347 

Bleeding,  remarks  and  directions  concerning,  9,20,  48, 
49»  61,  68,  72,  79,  105,  250,  257,  282,  289, 

294,  295>  296»  297>  298»  299»  301»  326*  332, 
353 

Bhndnefs ,  arifing  from  inflammatory  difeafes  of  the 
head,  the  caufe  of,  59 

Blijlers ,  remarks  and  directions  concerning  the  ufe  of, 
in  fevers,  &c.  225,  226,  283,  353 
Blood,  the  caufe  of  the  dimunition  of  its  circulation  in 
quartan  agues,  13  ;  its  circulation  accelerated  by  the 
contraction  of  the  aorta,  28;  its  confidence  with 
refpect  to  health  and  weaknefs,  30 ;  all  fecretions 
are  made  from  it,  35  ;  the  fatal  effects  of  its  being 
too  much  diflolved,  39  ;  difeafes  arifing  folely  from 
the  excefs  of  its  circulatory  motion;  42;  and  from 
a  defect  of  its  circulation,  and  a  plethora,  47,  3*  ; 
further  remarks  on  its  circulation,  54,  55  ;  obferva¬ 
tions  on  it  in  the  fmall-pox,  56;  and  with  refpect: 
to  acids  and  alcohol,  57  ;  remarks  on  it  in  a  pe¬ 
ripneumony,  and  inflammation  of  the  head,  59 ;  in 

E  e  2  a  gan- 


INDEX. 

a  gangrene,  70  ;  on  its  colour,  from  a  wotind* 
75,  118  ;  obfervations  on  it  in  aneurifmatic  cafes^ 
77,  79  ;  the  caufe  of  its  tendency  to  concretion, 
136;  remarks  on  that  of  ftrong  and  weak  people* 
137  ;  what  prevents  its  concretion,  141  ;  it  has  no 
ebullition.  See.  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  194; 
that  of  ftrong  perfons  concretes  into  threads  in  cold 
water,  2905  further  obfervations  concerning  that 
of  healthy  and  valetudinary  perfons,  405.  See  Ar - 
teries,  ObjiruMion^  Concretion 
Blood-Jhot ,  how  formed,  and  wherein  it  differs  from 
an  ecchymolis,  127  '  , 

Blunt  inftruments,  the  bad  conferences  of  wounds 
in  the  head  by,  95,  96,  97 
Bohnins ,  quotation'  from,  98 
Boles ,  remarks  On,  41,  415 
Bolus ,  for  a  peripneumony,  277 
Bones ,  pains  arifing  from  an  affedliorr  of  their  marrow 
not  to  be  eafily  relieved  by  emollients,  93  ;  the  fe- 
veral  fpecie£  or  their  fra&ures,  with  remarks,  130; 
diflertation  oh  their  mortifying,  158;  on  their  difeafes 
in  general,  182;  remarks  on  their  caries  in  the 
feurvy,  396 

Bovijla ,  a  proper  ftyptic  in  feirrhous  cafes,  179 
Bowelsj  remarks  on  the  conftipation  and  loofenefs  in 
fevers,  239,  240,  248  See  Vifcera 
Brain ,  remarks]  on,  10,  28,  30,  41,  51,59,60, 
74»  75>  763 109,  no,  ir  r,  112,  113,  114,  138, 
140,  147,  161,  166,  349,  350,  352,  353,  358, 

359»  395?  396»  404 

Breajhy  a  flight  fever  attending  the  amputation  o f,  a 
favourable  frgn,  69  ;  cancers  of,  generally  occa- 
fioned  by  contufions,  129.  See  Cancers ,  'Thorax 
Broths^  obfervations  concerning,  42 
Burns ,  diflertation  on,  167 
Butter ,  apt  to  turn  act  id,  185 


Butter* 


INDEX. 

Butter ‘milk ,  remark  on,  with  refpedt  to  its  eff&££  upon 
the  blood  57 

G. 

S^Achexy,  ample  diflertation  on,  39 7 
V'  Callus  defined,  53 ;  obfervation  concerning,  62 
Calves  feet,  obfervations  concerning,  42 
Cancers,  confirmed,  that  will  not  admit  of  extirpation, 
hazardous  to  meddle  with,  93 ;  latent  and  ulce¬ 
rated  ones  hurt  by  the  application  of  emollients, 
93;  they  frequently  proceed  from  bruifes,  129; 
remarks  on  thofe  in  the  lips,  164;  ample  diflerta- 
tion  on  in  general,  170*  obfervations  concerning 
thofe  in  the  inteftines,  328 
Canine  madnefs,  treatife  on,  383 
Gajlor ,  obfervation  on,  21 
Cajlration ,  remark  on,  99 
Catalepfy ,  remarks  on,  248,  362 
Cataplafms ,  emollient,  their  efficacy  in  nervous  pains, 
91  ;  proper  for  fcirrhi,  174 
Cathartics •  See  Purges 

Caujlia ,  caution  concerning  the  ufe  of,  in  healing 
wounds,  89 

Cellular  membrane ,  remark  on  its  diflention,  99 
CcJfus,  extracts  from,  124,  132,  135,  192,  242 
Chalybeate, s.  See  Steel 

Cheeks ,  the  rednefs  of,  in  an  empyema,  how  occa- 
fioned,4i3  See  Face 

Children ,  liable  to  nervous  difeafes,  30  ;  cutaneous 
eruptions,  33 ;  and  fwelled  bellies,  37  ;  an  excel¬ 
lent  fomentation  for  tumours  arrifing  from  contu- 
fions  in  their  heads,  102 ;  they  are  feldom  attacked 
with  the  jaundice,  3225  are  liable  to  the  epilepfy, 
36S 

Child-bearing  women,  obfervations  concerning,  c?, 
*33»  147»  294,  295,  296,  31 1,  341,  399 
Chronical  dijeafes ,  remarks  on,  63  64  ;  diilertation  con- 

3  cerning. 


INDEX. 

cerning,  355  ;  the  fpring  moft  favourable  for  tlielr 
cure,  371. 

Chyle y  obfervations  concerning  35,  37, 42,47,  48, 75,* 
266,  268,  341,  356,  375,  408,  409 
Cicatrization  of  wounds  in  the  skull,  remark  on,  1 15 
Circulation  of  the  blood,  obfervations  on,  13,  28  ;  dif- 
eafes  arifing  from  the  excefs  and  defedt  of,  42,  47  ; 
further  remarks  on  it,  54,  55,  58,  62,  63 
Oyjlers ,  directions  concerning  the  application  of,  in 
fevers,  &c.  227,  228,  239,  282,  301,  332 
Coagulation  of  the  blood,  remarks  concerning,  57,  59 
Cocchi ,  his  opinion  of  the  elephantiafis,  394 
Cohefion ,  remarks  on,  19,  39,  50,  56,  77,  101,  139, 
368.  373’ 38i)  398 

Cold  applications,  dangerous  in  the  aphthae,  342 
Cold  liquors,  excefllve  and  fudden  drinking  of,  when 
the  body  is  hot,  the  caufe  of  dangerous  pleurifies, 

290 

Coldnefs,  remarks  on,  13,  15,  56,  88,  145,  160.  See 

Shivering. 

Colic  pains,  relieved  by  foft  exprefTed  oils,  91;  fel- 
dom  dangerous,  if  unattended  with  a  fever,  217 
Coma^  remarks  on,  230,  248 
Concoction  defined,  150 

Concretion s,  remarks  and  directions  concerning,  11,14, 

26,  29,  42,  56,  57,  59,  62,  102,  136,  I39,  141, 

307>  3I3’.3I4’3I5’  3^>  351 
Lonjtipation ,  in  fevers,  remarks  on,  239,  333 

Confumption ,  remarks  on,  39,  15 1  ;  danger  of  a  gan¬ 
grene  attending  it,  165  ;  and  a  fever,  206.  Set 
Mara  fm  us. 

Contraction ,  remarks  on,  15,  43,  46,  63,  71,883, 
92 

Contufiom ,  blood  concreted  by,  diflolved  by  falts,  64; 
attending  wounds  in  the  head,  remarks  on,  with  di¬ 
rections  95,  98,  101,  102,  no,  in  ;  an  ample 
{reatife  of,  126 

Convitljipm 9 


t 


index. 

Convulfions ,  why  frequent  to  children,  31  ;  general 
diiTertation  on,  90;  definition  of,  94;  attendant  on 
a  fungous  excrefi'ence  of  the  brain,  1 12  ;  thofe  fub- 
fequent  to  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  generally 
fatal,  231  ;  as  are  thofe  produced  by  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  ftomach,  328  ;  favourable  in  paralitic 

cafes,  359 

doughs,  obfervations  on,  20,  34»  35’  3^’  2^3’ 

297,  306 

Critical  days  in  fevers,  remarks  on,  236,  327  ;  in  pleu¬ 
ritic  cafes,  289,  292,  2931  294 ;  in  nephritic  cales, 
344 ;  in  the  hydrophobia,  384 
Crudity  defined,  150 

Cupping ,  remarks  concerning,  in  contufions,  126;  in 
gangrenous  cafes,  166 
Cure  defined,  4  ;  different  forts  of,  8,  9 
Cutaneous  eruptions,  to  whom  mofl  incident,  31,  33  ; 
remarks  on  the  miliary,  337,  338  ;  remark  on 
thofe  of  maniac  perfons,  38 1 
Cyftic  bile,  remark  on,  312 

D. 


T\Eafnefs  proceeding  from  inflammatory  difeafes  of 
the  head,  the  caufe  of,  59 

Decottions ,  obfervations  concerning,  41  ;  prefcription 
of  one  in  pleuritic  cafes  300 
Delirium ,  remarks  on,  17,  39,  109,  224,  228,  358, 
367 

Diarrhoea ,  remarks  on  39,  143,  165,  202,  240,  248, 
334’  352 

Diet ,  remarks  and  directions  concerning,  27,  29,  35, 
38)  39>47>  79’  85,  205,  302,317,  391,  411.  Sea 
Food. 

Diluents ,  watery,  their  quality,  30,41, 61  # 

Dimnefs ,  a  dangerous  fymptom  attending  wounds  in 
the  head,  114 
Difiafe  defined,  2,  3 

E  e  4  Difeafes 
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pifeafes ,  acute,  obfervations  concerning,  64,  80, 138, 
1 43»  355*358 

Difeafes >  anting  folely  from  the  excefs  of  the  circula¬ 
tory  motion  of  the  blood,  42 

•  - of  the  bones,  182 

- - internal,  and  fevers  in  general,  190 

r - chronical,  355 

- -  of  a  fimple  folici  fibre,  and  a  weak  lax  fibre,  19 

► - from  a  fpontaneous  alcaline  caufe,  37 

— - of  weak  and  lax  vifeera,  24 

- of  too  ftrong  and  rigid  vifeera,  27 

*  (fpontaneous)  from  an  acid  humour,  and  fropi 

a  fpontaneous  gluten,  32 

Dijlocations,  more  difficult  to  be  reduced  inftrong  per- 
fons  than  in  weak  92  ;  copious  treatife  on,  133 
Diffolution.  See  Putrefaction 

Diuretics,  direction  concerning  the  ufe  of,  in  anephrr* 
tis,  346  •  and  in  a  cachexy,  410  " 

Drams ,  the  bad  effects  of,  23,  58 

Dreffing  of  wounds^  dirediions  concerning,  7?,  iqo, 

^  103,  117,  122,  135 

Dropjy,  remarks  on,  6,  7?8,  30,  38,  52,  147  ;  remarks 
on  a  gangrene  produced  from  'it,  164;  on  it' pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  jaundice,  321,  325;  on  that  of 
a  maniac  perfon,  382  '  •  *  •••  • 

Drowfmefs ,  obfervatioiis  on,  39,  248 
Drunkards ,  remarks  on,  48,  289  T 
Drynefs  in  an  ulcer,  either  before,  or  in  adifeafe,  reck¬ 
oned  a  fatal  fign,  15 1 ;  whence  that  of  the  skin,  nd- 
fbils,  mouth,  and  tongue,  arifes  in  a  fever,  232 
Dura  mater ,  remark  on  its  firmadhefion  to  every  part 
of  the  skull,  1 13  ’  '■  e 

Du  Vemey ,  hisproofof  nerves  in  the  marrow,  184 

E. 

in  febrpe  cafes,  remarks  cn> 

ns  addidled  to  it,  48,  289 

Eccbymofis , 


If  JR,  fwelling  under 

."f*  237 

fbriety,  remarks  on  perfi 
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Ecchymojls ,  wherein  it  differs  from  blood-ihot,  127 
Egg,  the  white  of,  very  like  the  ferum  of  the  blood,  42 
Elbow ,  directions,  concerning  the  diflocation  of,  135 
Elephantiafis ,  obfervations  concerning,  394 
Emetics ,  obfervations  and  directions  concerning,  6,  8? 

215,224,245.  Vomiting 
Emollients  defined,  30  ;  their  efficacy  in  nervous  pains, 
&c.  91,  93  ;  their  ufe  in  fome  cafes  pernicious  93 
Emphyfemata  defined  99 ;  whence  they  are  formed,  103; 
figns  of  injured  lungs,  118 

Empyema ,  remarks  on,  21 ;  copious  differtation  con¬ 
cerning  it,  412 

Emulfions ,  obfervations  concerning,  41 
Epilepfy ,  ample  differtation  concerning,  362 
Eryfipelas ,  definition  of,  and  malignancy  in  hurts  of 
the  head,  99  ;  difference  between  it  and  a  phleg¬ 
mon,  139  ; 

Euphorbium,  powder  of,  ufed  as  a  corrofive,  112 
Exercife ,  remarks  on,  21,  25,  36,  49,  62,  63,  133, 
379,404  ;  ■  \  '  '  ’ 

Expectoration,  remakes  on,  20,  34,  36,  286,  294, 295, 
409.  See  Saliva 

Expiration,  remarks  on,  233,  261,  283 
Extreme  parts,  obfervations  concerning,  13,  73, 

Eyes ,  of  lick  perfons,  remarks  on,  16  ;  of  gormandizers, 
60  ;  danger  arifing  to  them  from  contufions  of  the 
head,  96,  97,  99  ;  remarks  on  them  in  fevers,  231, 
233;  in  quincies,  253  ;  in  the  jaundice,  317,  323  ; 
in  the  epilepfy,  365  ;  in  the  hydrophobia,  384  j  in 
the  feurvy,  389 ,  in  an  empyema,  414 

F. 

W AP remarks,  15,  60,  74,  198,  236,"  253, 

264,315,3,6,317,324,333,365,368,  384, 
397?  4*3 

-  .  ‘4 

Facies 
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Facies  Hippccratica ,  defined,  15, 16 
Paintings ,  remarks  concerning,  in  weakly  girls,  56  ; 
proceeding  from  too  copious  bleeding,  62;  how  to 
prevent  them  in  prefling  an  aneurifm,  78 ;  danger 
of,  in  bleeding,  297 

Falling  down,  a  dangerous  fymptom  attending  wounds 
in  the  head,  114.  See  Epilepfy 
pat  perfons,  remarks  on  their  aliment,  27 ;  their  vef- 
fels,  249 

Fat  fubftances,  pernicious  food  to  wounded  perfons,8 5; 
how  they  affeCt  the  cellular  membrane,  with  refpeitt 
to  diftention,  99  ;  not  to  be  applied  to  wounds  of  the 
head,  101;  remarks  on,  in  the  abdominal  vifcera,!i54, 

I55’I5^’  159  >  none>  or  ver7  obf«rve^  within 
the  skull,  350 ;  difficult  to  digeft,  and  apt  to  turn 
rancid  in  the  ftomach,  397 
Fauces ,  remarks  on,  in  a  quincy,  249,250,  253,  254, 
257  ;  in  the  aphthae,  342 
pear  often  the  caufe  of  fatal  epilepfies,  365 
Feet,  warm  bathing  of,  beneficial  in  fevers,  &c.  225, 
229,283;  remark  concerning  bleeding  them  in 
pleuretic  cafes,  299  ;  oedematous,  always  cold,  403 
Fermentation ,  remarks  on,  47 
Ferulacious  juices,  obfervation  on,  22 
Fevers ,  remarks  on,  8,  20,  3r>  39*  43*  56*  69,  90, 
94,  109,  143;  diflfertation  on,  in  general  190;  ob¬ 
fervation  on  thofe  after  a  hot  fummer,  316, 369, 389 
Fibres,  the  difeafesof,  19 

Fingers ,  remark  on  their  being  affeCted  with  cold,  13; 
thofe  of  healthy  perfons  never  ftretched  out  in 
time  of  deep,  87  ;  effects  of  the  prick  of  a  needle  in 
one  of  them,,  158  ;  remarks  on  their  ftiffnefs,  occa- 
fioned  by  cold,  199  ;  and  on  an  epilepfy’s  taking  its 
origin  from  them,  363,  367 
Fijj'ures  of  the  skull  ;  remarks  on,  with  directions,  98  ; 
wherein  they  differ  from  fraCtures,  104;  further 
remarks  concerning  them,  ib.  107, 108 

Fijlulas 
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F'tftulas  in  the  integuments,  how  to  prevent,  124  ;  a 
copious  differtation  on  them  in  general,  with  direc¬ 
tions  for  their  cure,  150 

Flatulency,  the  caufes  of  its  arifing  from  acids,  32 
Fomentations  for  wounds  in  the  head,  prefcriptionscon- 
cerning,  101, 102;  for  adiflocated  elbow,  135  ;  for 
fcirrhufTes,  174;  in  pleuritic  cafes,  300 
Food,  remark  on  the  different  effeds  of  that  of  lean 
and  ftrong  men,  and  that  of  fat  and  idle,  27  ;  con- 
concerning  its  digeftion,  29  ;  the  effe£s  of  mealy  and 
not  well  fermented  upon  weak  people,  35 ;  im- 
preflion  upon  it  by  the  bile,  37  ;  and  the  function  of 
the  vifeera,  47  ;  directions  concerning  it,  in  cafe  of 
an  internal  aneurifm,  795  remark  concerning  its  ali¬ 
ment,  84»  direction  concerning  that  of  wounded 
perfons,  85  ;  and  of  old  perfons,  205.  &rDiet. 
Forehead ,  dangers  arifingto,  from  a  wound  of  the  head 
by  a  blunt  inftrument,  96,  97 
Fractures  of  the  skull,  obfervations  on,  with  direc¬ 
tions  how  to  treat  them,  104,  105 ;  the  different 
fpecies  of,  with  remarks,  130 
FrtSlion,  remarks  on,  21,  31,  36,  37,  62,  120,  13c, 
225,  229  - 

Frights ,  the  effects  of,  61,  365 
Fruit,  ripe,  quality  of  the  juice  of,  40,  57 
‘  7  fummer,  ofgreat  fervice  in  maniac  diforders,  371 

Fruits,  unripe,  difeafes  arifing  from  the  eating  of,  33 

Fumigation  proper  to  be  ufed  atdreffing  wounds  in  the 
head,  104 

Fungous  fubftances  protuberating  from  the  brain,  in- 
ftances  of  no,  ill,  112,  113 
Functions  of  an  healthful  body,  2 

G. 

QALEN,  quotations  from,  170,  174,  180 ,  106, 
234,  306,  344  * 

Gall-bladder,  obfervation  on,  312  Gangrene , 
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Gangsfenet  remarks  on,  proceeding  from  a  pleurify,  205 
definition  of,  and  the  confequence  of  its  following 
the  total  divifion  of  a  large  nerve,  70  ;  difference 
between  it  and  a  fuppuration,  144  ;  it  may  be  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  external  application  of  (harp  fub- 
fiances,  ib.  remark  on  its  proceeding  from  an  in¬ 
flammation,  149  ;  differtation  on  it  at  large,  158  ; 
directions  concerning  it  in  a  quincy,  257,  258  $ 
and  in  the  inteftines,  331,  332,  333 
Gargle  for  Scorbutic  gums,  162  j  for  a  quincy  257 
Girls ,  remark  concerning,  32, 56,  412 
Gluten  (Spontaneous)  difeafe  from,  32,  34 
Gormandizers ,  remarks  concerning,  60,  323 
Gorra’USy  his  definition  of  an  emphyfema,  99 
Green  licknefs,  prescription  concerning,  412 
Grief, \  perfons  addicted  to,  fubjedf  to  the  jaundice, 322; 
and  the  mania,  369 

Gums ,  Scorbutic  and  gangrenous,  gargle  and  lotion  for, 
|62,  163 

H. 


% 

T  T/EmorrliageSy  flopt  by  alcohol,  5  7  ;  occafioned 
*  Sometimes  by  the  diffolution  of  the  blood,  and  too 
great  acrimony  of  the  humours,  65 ;  how  to  reftrain 
thofe  of  wounds,  73;  remark  concerning  them  by 
the  mouth,  or  a  wound  of  the  thorax,  75  ;  fpecies 
nnd  treatment  of  at  large,  90  ;  thofe  of  the  nofe, 
in  fevers,  often  preceded  by  watchings,  230 ;  re¬ 
marks  on  them,  according  to  certain  days,  236, 
292  ;  observations  on  thofe  from  the  nofe,  in  Scor¬ 
butic  cafes,  389 

Hemorrhoids,  ^remark  on  bringing  them  down  in  fe¬ 
vers,  228 


Hard  drinkers,  remarks  on,  48,  289 
Hard  working  people,  Seldom  phlethoric,  49  ;  pleu- 
nlies  in  them  more  Severe  than  in  weak  perfons,  an$ 
diflocations  not  fo  eafily  reduced,  92 ;  their  chroni¬ 
cal 


» 
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cal  difeafes  generally  arife  from  acute  diftetfip'crs 
not  perfectly  cured,  355 

j Head,  remarks  on  that  of  an  ideot,  7  ;  on  deafnefs 
and  blindnefs  arifing  from  inflammatory  difeafes  of* 
59  ;  difl'ertation  on  its  wounds,  95  ;  remarkable  con* 
lent  of  parts  between  it  and  the  praecordia,  108  ;  an 
epilepfy,  taking  its  rife  in  it,  dangerous,  367 
Health ,  definition  of,  1  ;  wherein  it  confifts,  2,45 
Healthful  body,  the  functions  of,  2  ;  limbs  of,  in^ 
fledted  in  time  of  fleep,  86  ;  the  urine  of,  an  excel¬ 
lent  ingredient  in  fomentations  for  Wounded  heads,v 
102;  further  remark  concerning,  117,  137,  269* 
270,  290 

Heart ,  date  of  its  pulfation  in  a  quartan  ague,  13  ;  its 
power  of  diftending  the  veflels,  a  caufe  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fluids,  24 ;  caufes  of  its  mufcular  mo¬ 
tion  encreafed  by  the  ftrength  of  the  arteries,  28  ; 
its  offices  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  ib.  42,  4^, 
54,  55,63,  71  ;  the  caufes  of  a  preternatural  dila¬ 
tation  of  its  ventricles,  79  ;  ulcerated  in  the  fcurvy, 
397.  See  Blood,  Arteries,  Concretions 
Heat ,  the  eftedts  of,  6,  7,  10,  15,  36  42,  137  ;  when 
it  attends  an  inflammation,  142;  occafioned  by 
rubbing  with  fnow,  145  ;  remarks  on  that  of  the 
human  body,  167  ;  and  amending  fevers,  191, 
222, 1  240  ;  it  may  oceafion  a  nephritis,  344 
Hepatitis ,  copious  obfervations  and  directions  con¬ 
cerning,  303  , 

Hernia ,  in  the  abdomen,  remarks  on  the  formation  of, 
124;  how  to  prevent  it,  125 
Herpes ,  obfervation  on,  31 

Heterogeneous  bodies,  in  wounds,  caution  concerning 
extracting  them,  83 

Hickup ,  remark  on,  in  the  aphthae,  339,  341 
llildanus ,  quotations  from,  133,  299 
Hippocrates ,  maxims,  &c.  of,  5,  12,  15,  17,  25,  35, 
38,44,  88,  90,  97,98,  114,117,  135, 150, 192, 

204, 
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204,217,231,233,  237,  238,  266,  294,317* 
324,  344,  348»  4'4 
Hippocratica  facies,  defined,  15,  i 6 
Hoffman ,  his  opinion  of  the  falfe  pleurify,  287 
i&wj  of  xofes,  an  excellent  ingredient  of  a  lotion  for 
a  gangrene. 

Humours  (acid)  fpontaneous  difeafes  arifing  from,  32  5 
the  feveral  fpecies  of  their  too  great  thicknefs,  351 
Hunger ,  intenfe,  a  common  attendant  on  the  fcurvv* 

,396  .  .  y* 

Hydrophobia ,  diflertation  on,  383 
Hyper catharf is.  See  Purges 

Hypochondrical  perfons,  remarks  concerning,  211,  284, 
369,390 

Hyji erica i  perfons*  remarks  concerning,  21  *,  212* 
284,  369 

,  ,  :  Is 


JA  L  A  P,  remarks  on  the  refin  of,  5 

Jaundice ,  obfervation  concerning,  33;  ample 
diflertation  on  the  feveral  kinds  of,  303 
Jaw-bone ,  remarks  on,  in  fcorbutic  and  gangrenous 
cafes,  162,  163 

Ichor ,  the  formation  and  nature  of,  152, 

Jdeots ,  always  born  with  mifhapen  heads,  7 
Jellies,  remarks  on,  42,  379 

bark,  obfervations  concerning,  8,  9,  206*  245* 
390. 

Iliac  pains  relieved  by  foft  exprefled  oils,  91  ;  remarks 
on  their  origin,  217  ;  fatal,  when  attended  with  a 

flux  of  the  bowels,  334 ;  remark  on,  in  nephritic 

cafes,  344 

infants ,  difeafes  incident  to,  30,  31,  33,  37 ;  one 
new-born  affected  with  the  jaundice,  311 
Inflammation,  obfervations  on,  39,  40,  46,  47, 59,  69, 
00,  05,90,  129;  ample  diflertation  on,  136;  re¬ 
marks  on  thofe  of  the  liver,  31O,  320,  326;  copi¬ 
ous  neatife  on  that  of  the  ftomach,  and  inteftines, 
327  j  ol  the  kidneys,  342  Inguinal 
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t 

Inguinal  glands;  remarks  on,  157 

Ink ,  improper  to  be  ufed  for  difcovering  fmall  fiflure% 
104 

Inoculation ,  remarks  on,  43 

Infpiration,  remarks  on  11,46,  116,  J2I,  123,  233, 
283,285,291 

Internal  difeafes,  and  fevers  in  general,  a  copious  dif- 
fertation  concerning,  190 

Intejlznes ,  mucus  found  in,  35,  39  ;  worms  found  in, 
307,  308  ;  remark  on,  in  pregnant  women  affected 
with  the  jaundice,  311  ;  ample  dilfertation  onanin- 
flamation  of  them  and  the  ftomach,  327 

Intejlinnm  rettum,  why  very  liable  to  hftulas  and  fi- 
nuffes,  1 54 

Joints.  See  Luxations 

Ipecacuanha ,  remark  on,  6 

Itch ,  fever  a  l  caufes  of,  33 

of  lemons,  an  excellent  ingredient  in  a  gargle 
for  a  fcorbutic  or  gangrenous  mouth,  162 

K. 


JfATELAER,  his  obfervation  concerning  the 
aphthae,  337 

Kidneys ,  remarks  concerning,  9,  75,  dilfertation  on 
their  inflammation,  342 

Knife  preferable  to  a  fpunge  in  dilating  wounds  in  the 
head,  103,  directions  concerning  thofe  ufed  in 
paracentefes  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  121 


L. 

T  ABORIOUS  people,  feldom  plethoric,  49,  pleuri- 
fies  more  fevere  in  them  than  in  weak  people,  and 
luxations  not  fo  eafily  reduced  92,  their,  chronical 
dileafes  generally  arife  from  acute  diftempers  not 
perfectly  cured,  355 

La 


INDEX; 

La  Matte ,  remark  on  his  practice  in  pleuritic  cafesj 

296 

Lancifius,  an  obfervation  of,  concerning  pleuritic 
patients,  294 

Leannefs ,  the  caufe  of  in  healthy  perfons>  27;  further 
remarks  on  it,  271,  370 

Legs  of  healthy  perfons  inflected  in  time  of  fleep,  87$ 
remarks  on  the  fracture  of  their  bones,  1 30 ;  foment¬ 
ing  them  in  warm  baths  beneficial  in  a  peripneu* 
mony,  283;  the  effects  of  the  fcurvy  on  them, 
389»  3923  reafon  of  their  fwelling  in  a  cachexy, 
402 

Lemon-juice ,  a  proper  ingredient  in  a  gargle  for  fcor- 
butic  or  gangrenous  gums,  162 

Lenients  defined,  30 

Lethargy ,  remarks  on,  39,  248 

Leucophlegmatia ,  remark  on,  52,  416 

iiientery, ,  remarks  on,  231 

Limbs  of  a  healthful  perlbn  infleCted  in  time  of  fle£p^ 

86 


Lips ,  remark  concerning  their  palenefs,  13,  73;  di¬ 
rections  concerning  gangrenes  and  cancers  in  them, 
164 ;  remarks  on  them  in  a  qtiincy,-  2^3  ;  in  dri  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  inteftines,  333  3  in  an  epilepfy,' 

3!V 

Liquids,  the  caufe  of  their  motion,  24;  their  paflage, 


27 

Liver,  obfervaticns  concerning,  23,  32,  128',  303, 
3°4»  3°5>  3°6,  307,  308,  309,  310,  311,  313, 
3-55»  3i6>  318,  3!9>  326-  357»  378 

Loojenefs  of  the  belly,  remarks  on  in  fevers,  240, 
248  3  in  iliac  paflions,  334;  in  an  apoplexy,  352 
Lotions  for  wounds,  73  3  for  gangrenes  proceeding 
from  the  fcurvy,  162,  163 

Lungs,  remarks  on,  u,  23,  26,  34,  35,  36,  42, 
45»  59>  75*  80,  1 16,  1 17,  1 18,  1 21,  151,  206, 
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296;  304,  305,  345.  347»  385>  3S6,  387,  395, 
4°3>  4°S>  408,  409,  413 

Luxations,  in  weak  people,  more  eafily  reduced  than 
in  ftrong  perfons,  92  ;  copious  remarks  on,  with 
directions,  133 

M.  ‘ 

JlyTAD  NESS ,  copious  treatife  on,  367 

*7 — — 1 - canine,  remarks  and  directions  con¬ 

cerning,  381 

Adania,  remarks  on,  65  ample  diflertation  concerning, 

Marafmus ,  obfervations  on,  409,  410,  41  r 
Marrow  of  the  backbone,  remarks  on,  at  different 
ages,  30  ;  when  injured  by  a  wound  in  the  back, 
74;  wound  in  it  hurtful  to  the  brain,  75  ;  of  the 
bones  in  general,  pains  arifmg  from  an  affeCtion  of, 
not  to  be  eafily  relieved  by  emollients,  93;  proved 
to  have  nerves,  184 

Majiich ,  a  proper  ingredient  in  a  fumigation  at  dretfing 
wounds  in  the  head,  104  S 

Maturation  defined,  1  no 

Mealy  fubftances,  remarks  on  the  ufe  of,  not  well 
fermented,  35 

Medicated  earths,  obfervations  on,  41,  42,  415 
Medicines,  remarks  on  the  application  of,  4,  4o,  24, 
Medulla  offium,  pains  arifing  from  an  affection  off 
not  to  be  relieved  by  emollients,  93 
Medulla  { pinalis,  ramarks  on,  30,  74,  75 
Melancholy ,  copious  treatife  on,  367 
Memory ,  affeCted  by  hot  weather,  7 
Menjlrua ,  remarks  on,  32,  49  5  direaions  for  pro¬ 
voking  them  m  fevers,  229;  remark  concerning, 
in  pleuritic  cafes,  296  ;  and  in  mifcarriages,  300  ° 
Mercurius  vitae,  remark  on,  6 

Mercury,  obfervations  on  the  ufe  of,  in  fcirrhous  tu¬ 
mours,  175,  1 79 

F  •  MeJenterj 
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Mefentery ,  pain  and  danger  of  wounds  in,  125 
Miliary  eruptions,  remarks  on,  337,  338 
Mortification ,  remarks  on,  70,  105,  106,  108,  129* 
143  ;  differtation  on  it  at  large,  158 
Mouthy  gargle  and  lotion  for,  in  fcprbutic  and  gan¬ 
grenous  diforders,  162 ;  remarkon  the  bitter  dif- 
agreeable  tafte  in  it  in  fevers,  225;  whence  its 
drynefs  arifes  in  fevers,  232  ;  draining  of  a  thin 
ferum  from  it  inquincies,  a  bad  fign,  256;  differtation 
on  the  thrufb  in  it,  334 ;  drynefs  of  it  in  acute 
difeafes,  the  prefage  of  a  delirium,  or  phrenzy,  358# 
obfervations  concerning  it  in  an  epilepfy,  363, 
366.  See  paifiy  p.  347. 

Mucus ,  remarks  on,  20,  30,  34,  36,  39,  214,  410, 
411,412.  See  Gluten, 

Muficles,  obfervations  concerning,  68,  71,  72,  87,' 

94>  9&>  I3I>  357.  36rj>  401 

Mujcular  motion,  remarks  on,  io,  2.5,  28*  46,  63, 

*93>  359?  393  .  .■ 

N. 


1 vrATURAL  functions  defined,  2;  fymptoma 
^  of  their  diforder,  40 

Nature,  definition  of,  2;  obfervations  and  dire&ions 
concerning  its  operation  in  different  cafes,  6,  20, 
21,  49,  86,  100,  106 

Nails,  obfervation  concerning,  13.  See  Fingers,  Ex¬ 
treme  parts. 

Naufea ,  an  attendant  on  nephritic  pains,  9  ;  a  fymptom 
of  the  diforder  of  the  natural  functions,  40;  oc¬ 
ca  fioned  by  a  diforder  of  the  encephalon,  215  5- 
a  fign  of  foul  humours  about  the  praecordia,  224 

Nebelius,  his  opinion  of  worms  found  in  the  cyftic  and 
hepatic  dudts,  and  in  the  inteftines,  307 

Neck,  obfervation  concerning  tumours  in,  63;  wounds 
in,  74;  when  fhort,  a  predifponent  caufe  of  an 


apoplexy,  349 


Needle* 
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A reeJle,  the  effects  of  a  prick  of,  in  the  finger,  upon 
the  armpit,  158 

Nephritis ,  the  pains  of*  how  alleviated,  9,  91  ;  copi¬ 
ous  difi'ertation  on,  342 

Nerves ,  remarkable  cafe  of  a  relaxation  of,  22  ;  cb~ 
fervations  on  thofe  of  the  brain,  30  ;  of  the  wind¬ 
pipe,  34;  of  the  inteftines,  38;  in  gangrenous 
cafes,  70;  cure  for  their  punctures,  73,  91 ;  remark 
on  their  Wounds,  82  ;  direction  to  alleviate  their 
pain,  91  ;  the  feat  of  the  caufe  obftructing  their 
function*  358  ;  decay  of  their  ffructure,  or  con¬ 
traction  of  their  tubes*  bad  figns  in  an  apoplexy; 
361  ;  remarkon,  in  a  cachexy*  400,  See  Liquids . 

Nervous  diforders,  why  incident  to  children,  30 

Nitre ,  efficacy  of  its  fpirit,  40;  of  fome  of  its  prepa¬ 
rations*  57 ;  remarks  on  the  modern*  65  ;  an  ex¬ 
cellent  ingredient  in  a  gargle,  or  lotion,  for  the  four- 
vy,  162;  and  in  a  decoction  in  pleuritic  cafes* 

300  .  . 

Nofe}  obfervations  on  with  refpect  to  cold  and  health* 
} 3’  on  gangrenes  in,  164;  haemorrhages  from 
it  in  fevers,  often  produced  by  watchings,  230  5 
the  caufe  of  the  drynefs  of  its  cavities  in  a  fever* 
232  ;  haemorrhages  from  it  beneficial  in  pleuritic 
cafes,  292  ;  remark  on  difcharges  from  it  in  an  epi- 
lepfy,  366;  haemorrhages  from  it  very  common 
in  fcorbutie  people,  389 

,  ■  OUiil  : 

O. 

QBSTRUCT 10  NS ,  athple  differtation  on* 
5°  >  they  are  one  of  the  caufes  of  inflammation* 
136,  140 

Oedemata  defined,  52  ;  where  fituated,  53 ;  feet  af¬ 
fected  with  them  always  cold,  403 

Oil  exprefied,  of  great  benefit  in  iliac,  nephritic,  &c„; 
pains  91,  346 

Oily  fubftances,  not  to  be  applied  to  Wounds  of  the 

F  f  2  '  bead# 
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head,  ioi  ;  are  all  difpofed  to  become  acrimoni¬ 
ous,  185.  See  Fat  Jub fiances. 

Ointment ,  in  pleuritic  disorders,  300 
Old  perfons,  the  effe&s  of  mucus  upon,  34,  35  ;  and 
afthmas,  35  ;  remarks  on  their  being  affe&ed  with 
gangrenes,  160,  164;  bear  abftinence  eafily,  204  ; 
but  are  therefore  liable  to  a  fyncope,  205;  they  are 
more  liable  to  the  jaundice  than  young  people, 
322 

OUbanum ,  a  proper  ingredient  of  a  fumigation  at 
drefling  wounds  in  the  head,  104 
Opiates ,  a  fpecific  remedy  for  pain,  9  ;  of  great  bene¬ 
fit  in  inflammations  of  the  inteftines,  332;  and  in 
maniac  cafes,  383 

Orifice  of  wounds,  remarks  and  directions  concerning, 
68,  77,  83,  88, 89, 100, 101, 103, 1 16,  1 1 7,  1 18, 

1 21 

P. 

Tf) A  1  A7,  the  doCtrine  of,  90  ;  the  caufe  of  it  in 
^  enflamed  parts,  141;  the  fudden  cellation  of  it 
there,  denotes  a  gangrene,  145 ;  when  it  removes 
to  the  back,  fhoulder,  or  arm,  from  the  pleuritic 
fide,  a  favourable  prefage,  293 
Palenefs ,  remark  on,  13,  33,  74,  198,  249,  271 
Falfy ,  remarks  on  the  limbs  in,  87  ;  a  dangerous  atten¬ 
dant  upon  wounds  in  the  head,  109,  1 12  ;  whether 
it  may  enfue  in  the  leg  and  thigh  of  the  fame  fide, 
from  a  tumour  in  the  kidneys,  347  ;  ample  difler- 
tation  concerning  it,  357 

Pancreas ,  of  a  dram-drinking  woman,  found  dry, 
lchirrous,  and  in  a  manner  partly  petrified,  23 
Par  a  cent  efts  of  the  thorax,  directions  concerning, 
1 20,  41 5,  416 

Parc,  Ambrofe,  quotation  from,  109 
Paronychia  in  the  end  of  a  finger,  often  the  caufe  of 
a  tumour  in  thfe  armpit,  157 


Parts- 
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P<nr otides^  in  febrile  cafes,  remarks  on,  237 
Paffions  mental,  capable  of  very  fuddenly  and  power* 
fully  increafing  the  contra&ility  of  the  folids,  60  ; 
caufe  perfpiration,  85  ;  have  an  effect  on  the 
lungs,  279 ;  often  the  caufe  of  the  jaundice, 
322  ;  and  the  epilepfy,  365 
Pathognomonic  figns  defined,  16 
Penisy  the  caufe  of  the  great  diftention  of  the  cellular 
membrane  about  it  in  an  anafarca,  99 
Peripneumonyy  how  formed,  1 1  ;  remark  on  the  blood 
in  a  cafe  of,  59  *,  ample  differtation  concerning  a 
true  one,  2593  how  to  diftinguifli  a  falfe  one  from 
it,  279 

Perfpiration.  See  Sweating . 

PeruvianbdXhvny  an  excellent  remedy  in  punctures  of 
the  nerves,  &c.  73 

Peruvian  bark,  observations  on  its  effects  in  quartan 
agues,  8,  9  ;  fatal  in  fevers  of  confirm ptive  people, 
206  ;  fliould  never  be  given  in  fevers  where  there 
is  a  fixed  continual  pain,  245  ;  remarks  on  the  ufe 
of  it  in  the  fcurvy,  390 
Phlebotomy .  See  Bleeding. 

Phlegmones  defined,  52;  how  to  alleviate  their  pain, 
90 ;  where  commonly  feated,  136,  139  ;  difference 
between  them  and  an  eryfipelas,  139 ;  effe&of,  in 
the  arms,  400 

Phrenzyy  remarks  on,  246,  301,  353,  367.  See 
Delirium. 

Phthi/tSy  why  it  is  always  mortal,  39;  glutinous  fub- 
ftances  often  prejudicial  to  it,  42 
Phyficy  the  fcope  of,  3 
Phyficiany  the  qualifications  of,  3,  11,  14 
Pituitous  indifpofition,  how  to  cure,  36.  See  Gluten , 
Plaifter  for  a  wound  in  the  thorax,  117,  122  j  for  a 
fcirrhus  or  gangrene,  174;  in  pleuritic  cafes,  300 
Plethora ,  in  forne  cafes,  the  remote  predifpofingcaufe 

Ff  3  '  of 
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of  an  apoplexy,  io ;  copious  d iflertation  on  it» 

47  5  feme  inconveniences  attending  it,  80,  350 
pleurify ,  remarks  on,  11,  16,  20;  feverer  in  itrong 
and  laborious  people  than  in  weak.  92  ;  caufe  of 
the  greatnefsof  its  pain,  94;  difficulty  of  a  refo- 
Jution  in,  when  attended  with  a  violent  fever,  143; 
a  large  diflertation  on  it,  283 
Polypus ,  remarks  on,  14,  29,80,  351 
Pork,  hurtful  food  for  a  wounded  perfon,  85.  See 
Fat  fubjlances. 

Poupari ,  his  opinion  of  the  caule  of  intenfe  hunger 

in  fc-orbutic  cafes,  396 

Pr secordia ,  a  remarkable  confent  of  parts  between 
them  and  the  head,  108;  of  what  they  confift, 
with  remarks  in  febrile  cafes,  224 
Pregnancy,  remarks  on,  53,  133,294,  295,  311,314 
Puberty ,  difeafes  incident  to  it,  31  5  the  period  at 
which  epilepfies  generally  go  off,  367 
Puff-ball ,  a  proper  ilyptic  in  feirrhous  cafes,  179 
Pulfe,  remarks  on,  39,  45,  60,  74,  78,  80,  142^ 

191,  193,  i94>  22I>  23P>  2&7>  ?83>  a84’  334» 
368,  384,  387,  403  _  , 

Purges ,  remarks  on  force  lpecies  of,  5,  6  ;  obferva- 
tions  on,  in  a  quartan  ague,  8  ;  how  to  know  if 
they  have  taken  proper  effedf,  12;  beneficial  in 
ardent  fevers,  228,  239,  245  ;  hurtful  in  a  certain 
fpecies  of  the  quincy,  250 ;  efficacious  in  expell¬ 
ing  the  caufe  of  the  jaundice  in  new-born  infants, 

31  r  ;  fatal  in  iliac  paffions,  334  ;  and  the  aphthae, 
340  ;  ferviceable  in  an  apoplexy,  352  ;  remark  . 
on,  in  maniac  cafes,  377  ;  and  in  cachectic  difor- 
ders,  404 

Pus,  how  formed,  69  ;  remarks  on  that  discharged 
with  the  urine  in  nephritic  diforders,  346 
Putrefaction ,  remarks  on,  19,  32,  33,  37,  38,  39, 
40,  41,  47,  94,  1 01,  102,  106,  icS,  125,  129, 
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(5 \Uartans.  See  Ague ,  P ermnmt-bark 

uiucics-)  a  copious  difTertatiou  on5  240 

R. 


Ttdlrefafiion,  remarkon,  49 

-**•  Redne.fi  of  the  face  in  a  healthy  porfon,  the  came 
of,  198  ;  remarks  on  it  in  fevers,  236,  241 ;  and  the 
hydrophobia,  384;  caufe  of  it  in  an  empyema,  413 
Regimen.  See  Diet 

Relaxation ,  remarks  on,  15,  22,  35,  43»  47»  4°»  101 
Refin  of  Jalap,  remarks  on,  5 

Refolution ,  the  only  complete  cure  of  an  inflammation, 

149,  150,  254  .  , 

Refpiration ,  obfervations  concerning,  14,  39>  4a* 
47,  60,  1 1 6,  12 1,  124,  138,  233,  252,  253,  279, 
364,  373,  404 

Refi,  directions  concerning,  in  diflocations,  135»  0  “ 
ten  the  caufe  of  the  cachexy,  398,  404 
Revulfion ,  the  benefit  of,  in  feveral  diforders,  14°» 

148,  225,  229,  352,  355  . 

Rhazes ,  his  dilcovery  of  the  fpina  ventoia,  100 
Rhubarb ,  remarks  on,  5 

Riding ,  remarks  and  directions  concerning,  21,  26, 

250,278  #  ' 

honey  of,  an  excellent  ingredient  of  a  lotion 

for  a  gangrene,  163 

Rue ,  quality  of,  in  a  fomentation  for  wounded  heads, 


102 

Ruptures  in  the  abdmon,  remarks  on  the  formation 
of,  124;  caution  how  to  prevent  them,  125.  See 
Hernia 

Ruyfch ,  his  directions  concerning  a  fracture  of  the 
fkull,  105 

S. 


Ovf/zW  does  not  concrete  with  the  heat  of  boiling 
^  water,  138;  a  copious  difcfrarge  thereof,  by  the 
ufe  of  tobacco,  thickens  the  blood  and  caufes  dan- 
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gerous  obftrudfions  in  the  bowels,  ibid,  the  caufe 
of  its  diminution  and  ceflation,  151  ;  remarks  an  it 
in  a  peripneumony,  265,  266,  267,  276, 277,  278  5 
in  a  pleurify,  286,  287,  294,  295  ;  in  the  jaundice, 
325  ;  difafier  arifing  from  an  obftruction  of  its  ex¬ 
cretion,  357 ;  remark  on  that  of  melancholic  per-. 
Tons,  380  v 

Salivation ,  inftance  of  a  quartan  ague  keeping  its 
courfe  in  the  midft  of,  8  ;  to  be  avoided  in  fcirrhous 
cafes,  179 

Salts,  prefcriptions  concerning  fome,  40,  57,  63,  64, 
65,  102,  162,  167,  245,  378 
Sardonic  laughter,  obfervation  on,  301 
Scammony  (Syrian)  remarks  on,  4 
Scirrhus  defined,  52  ;  remarkon,  60,  61,  129;  large 
diilertation  on,  170  ;  how  to  diftinguifh  one  from  a 
vomica  of  the  lungs,  273  ;  obfervations  on  thofe  of 
the  inteftines,  328 

Scordium ,  its  virtue  in  fomentations  for  wounds  in  the 
head,  102 

Scrotum ,  remark  on  the  cellular  membrane  about  it, 
99 

Scurvy ,  a  gargle  for  the  mouth  in  cafes  of,  or  of  a 
gangrene  proceeding  from  it,  162 ,  copious  difler- 
tation  on  it,  389  <■ 

Sea- fait,  virtues  of,  40  ;  of  fome  preparations  from  it, 
57  ;  it  is  a  powerful  attenuant,  and  pafles  through 
the  body  almoft  unchanged,  63  ;  bad  effedts  of  the 
too  free  ufe  of  it,  65  ;  it  is  a  proper  ingredient  of 
fomentations  for  wounded  heads,  102  ;  wherein 
vinegar  excels  it,  167 

Secretions,  whence  they  proceed,  .28,  35;  further  re- 
^  marks  on,  72,  76,  367,  375,  399 
Sedentary  perfons,  remarks  concerning,  215,  32 3, 
0  374.393 

Seminal  veflels,  remarks  on,  31 

Serum  of  the  blood,  very  like  in  quality  to  the  white 

■2  /  pf 
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cf  an  egg,  42  ;  when  it  may  be  congealed,  56  j  it 
is  hardened  by  alcohol,  58  ;  very  little  of  it  in  the 
blood  of  ftrong  people,  137»  fatal  confequence  of 
its  coagulation,  222 

Sharp  humours,  difeafes  arifing  from,  32 
Shivering ,  remarks  on,  19 1,  197,  208,  2 10,  225, 
280,  318,  333 

Shoulder -bone,  directions  concerning  the  diflocation  of, 

.  x35 

Singers ,  liable  to  a  peripneutnony,  262 
Sinus ,  wherein  different  from  a  fiftula,  15c;  remedies 
for,  156  -  .  * 

Sitting ,  directions  concerning,  374 
Skin ,  erofion$  of,  why  mod  incident  to  children,  31^ 
33  ;  remark  on  fpots  appearing  in,  in  a  certain  cafe 
of  bleeding,  72  ;  remarks  on,  in  aneurifmatic  cafes, 
81,  82;  whence  its  drynefs  arifes  in  fevers,  232  ; 
remarks  on  the  miliary  eruptions  on  its  furface, 
337=»  338 

Skull.  See  Head ,  Brain 

Sleep ,  remarks  on  the  limbs  in  time  of,  86,  88  j  dan¬ 
gerous  in  the  open  air,  expofed  to  the  folar  rays, 247 
Small-pox ,  remarks  on,  17,  43,  56, 

Sneering,  remark  on,  109 
Snow ,  rubbing  with,  excites  a  great  heat,  145 
Soap,  Venetian,  an  excellent  application  to  a  feirrhus, 
174;  and  ingredient  in  a  fomentation  in  pleuritic 
cafes,  300 ;  directions  concerning  the  ufe  of  it  in  a 
fcirrhus  of  the  inteftines,  328 ;  and  in  maniac  cafes, 
379  ;  prepared  from  alcaline  falts,  efficacious  in  dif- 
folving  vifcid  humours,  410 
Spaw  waters,  prefeription  concerning,  in  feirrhous 
cafes,  329 

Specific  remedy  defined,  9 
Sphacelus,  treatifeon,  158.  See  Bones 
Spina  vet) tofa  defined,  186 

Spinal  marrow,  remarks  on,  at  different  ages,  30  ; 

when 
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when  injured  by  a  wound  in  the  back,  74  5  3  wound 
in  it  prejudicial  to  the  brain,  75 
Spirit  ^  of  nitre,  the  efficacy  of,  in  putrid  cafes,  40  ; 
and  the  fcurvy,  163 

Spirit  of  fea-falr,  efficaqr  of,  in  putrid  cafes,  40^* 
Spirit,  of  fulphur  per  campanam,  its  efficacy  in  pu¬ 
trid  cafes,  41 

Spirit  of  vitriol,  the  efficacy  of,  in  putrid diforders, 

4°  ’  . 

Spirits ,  the  caufe  of  their  fecretion,  28 

Spirituous- liquors,  pernicious  effects  from  the  ufe  of, 

23,  58 

Spittle  does  not  concrete  with  boiling  water,  138; 
a  copious  difcharge  of  it,  by  the  ufe  of  tobacco, 
thickens  the  blood,  and  occafions  dangerous,  ob- 
ifrudions  in  the  abdominal  vifcera,  ibid,  the  caufe 
of  its  dimunition  or  ceffation,  15  1  ;  remark  on  it  in 
a  peripneumony,  265,  266,  267,  276,  277,  278  ; 
in  a  pleurify,  286,  287,  294,  2955  in  the  jaundice, 
325  ;  difafters  arifing  from  the  obflrudfron  of  its 
excretion,  357 ;  remarks  on  that  of  melancholic 
perfons,  380 

Spleen ,  of  a  dram-drinking  woman,  found  dry,  fchir- 
rhouSj  and  in  a  manner  partly  petrified, 23 ;  the  dan¬ 
ger  proceeding  from  its  being  bruifed,  128)  obfer- 
vations  concerning  its  diftempers,  329 
Sponges  pernicious  in  dilating  wounds  in  the  head, 
103 

Spontaneous  difeafes  from  an  acid  humour,  and  difeafes 
'  from  a  fpontaneous  gluten,  32 

- - alcaline  caufe,  difeafes  from,  37 

— ■ —  laffitude,  obfervations  on,  391 
Spring ,  temperate  air  of,  molt  favourable  in  cafes  of 
wounds  in  the  head,  1 15 ;  remark  on  quartan  agues 
in,  242;  hot  medicines  not  proper  to  be  ufed  then 
in  fevers,  245  ;  the  moft  favourable  feafon  for  curing 
maniac  and  chronical  diforders,  371 
Steely  its  effects  in  medicine,  23,  410,  41 1,  412 
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Stertor  in  old  men,  the  caufe  of,  34 
Stimulants ,  obfervations  on  the  ufe  of,  23,  25,  37,  63, 
64,  295 

Stomachy  dircdlions  and  obfervations  concerning,  21, 
37,  40,  60,  no,  200,  215,  231,  309,;  ample 
difl'ertation  on  an  inflammation  of  it,  and  the  intef- 
tines,  327 ;  further  remarks  on  it,  388,394,396 
Stone,  means  ufed  to  expel  it  from  the  ureter,  9 ;  a 
flight  fever  attend  the  cutting  for  it,  a  good  flgn, 
69  ;  pains  of  it  much  relieved  by  the  ufe  of  foft  ex- 
prefled  oils,  91,  346.  See  Nephritis 
Straining ,  how  it  may  occafion  a  peripneumony,  261  ; 

frequently  the  caufe  of  a  nephritis,  343 
Stranguary,  remark  concerning,  344 
Strong- men,  reafon  why  they  grow  not  fat,  27  ;  their 
ftrength  decreafed  by  the  thinnefs  of  their  blood,  30  ; 
danger  of  concretion  in  them  very  great,  56  ;  pleu- 
rifies  in  them  more  fevere  than  in  weak  perfons,  and 
luxations  not  fo  eafily  reduced,  92  ;  nature  of  their 
blood,  137,  405  ;  they  are  reduced  to  great  weak- 
nefs  by  a  peripneumony,  274  ;  the  general  caufe  of 
their  chronical  difeafes,  355 
Strumous  glands  cured  by  fridtion,  and  the  vapour  of 
water  and  vinegar,  63 

Stupefaction,  a  bad  fymptom  attending  a  wound  in  the 
head,  114 

Stypticsy  caution  concerning  the  application  of,  in 
healing  wounds,  89,  178 

Suffocation,  the  danger  of,  in  comprefling  an  aneurifm 
near  the  heart,  or  more  internal  parts  of  the  body, 
77,  78  ;  remarks  on  in  a  quincy,  254;  a  pleurify, 
291,  292  ;  and  the  fctirvy,  395; 

Sulphur ,  fpirit  of,  per  Campanamy  ferviceable  in  putrid 
cafes,  41 

Suppurationy  remarks  on,  21,  89,  91,  103,  109  ;  dif¬ 
ference  between  it  and  a  gangrene,  144;  remarks 
on  it  in  febrile  cafes,  238  *,  in  quincies,  256  ;  in  a 
peripneumony*  266  ;  in  thejaundice,  3*8,  319 
Surprize,  the  eitedfs  of,  61 
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Sutures  of  the  skull,  danger  of  ufing  the  trepan  upon 
them,  1 15 

Swathing,  the  benefit  of,  in  feveral  cafes,  147,  285 
Sweating ,  remarks  on,  8,  39>  85>  109?  *43’  ^02,  236, 

241,  267,  336,  337 »  385>  39r>  4°9>  4*o 

bellies  of  children,  how  relieved,  37  ;  a  fatal 
fign  in  inflammations  of  the  inteftines,  333 
Swooning,  remarks  and  directions  Concerning,  56,  62, 
1 14.  See  Fainting. 

Symptoms  defined,  11  ;  the  different  fpecies  of,  16 
Syncope ,  how  to  prevent  to  child-bed  women,  and  peo¬ 
ple  tapped  for  the  dropfy,  1475  old  perfons  liable  to 
it,  205 

Syrian  fcammony,  remarks  on,  4 

T. 


rEfticles,  remarks  on,  31 

Tetanos ,  difference  between  it  and  a  palfy,  357 
Thigh,  why  a  wound  more  dangerous  in  the  interior 
than  in  the  exterior  part  of,  69  ;  remark  on  the 
frature  of  its  bone,  131  ;  account  of  a  remarkable 
abfeefs  formed  after  a  deep  inflammation  round  its 
joint,  153  ;  whether  a  complete  palfy  mayenfuein 
it  and  a  leg  of  the  fame  fide,  from  a  tumour  in  the 
kidneys,  347 

Thirfty  obfervations  on,  in  hydropical  perfons,  38 ; 
remedies  for  it  in  inflamatory  cafes,  40  ;  directions 
for  allaying  it  in  wounded  perfons,  84;  when  it  at¬ 
tends  an  inflammation,  142  ;  remarks  on  it  in  the 
jaundice,  307,  308,  309 

Thorax ,  danger  arifmg  from  a  fuppuration  breaking 
into  its  cavity,  21 ;  or  extravafated  blood,  69  ;  re¬ 
mark  on  the  colour  of  blood  difeharged  from  a 
wound  in  it,  75;  how  to  prevent  an  opprefljon  or 
anguifh  in  it,  in  prefling  an  aneurifm,  78  ;  an  am¬ 
ple  differtation  of  its  wounds  in  general,  1 16 ;  re¬ 
marks  on  the  fituation  of  its  vifeera,  128  5  obferva- 

v  tions 
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tions  concerning  it  in  pleuritic  cafes,  284,  285 ; 
remarks  and  prefcriptions  concerning  its  affe&ion 
in  an  empyema,  415,  416 

Thrujh  in  the  mouth,  copious  diflertation  concerning, 

334 

Titbimal,  remarks  on  the  juice  of,  5 
Tobacco,  immoderate  ufe  of,  occafions  the  word  kind 
of  obftruCtions  in  the  abdominal  vifcera,  138 
Toe ,  gangrene  in,  of  an  aged  perfon,  feldom  curable, 
164;  a  cold  blaft  frequently  afcends  from  it  in  the 
beginning  of  an  epilepfy,  363 
Tongue ,  obfervation  concerning  the  drynefs  of  in  a 
pleurify,  20 ;  remarks  on  its  foulnefs  in  fevers,  224; 
the  caufe  of  its  drynefs  in  fevers,  232  ;  and  the  fatal 
prefages  of  its  blacknefs,  247  ;  remarks  on  it  in  a 
quincy,  253  ;  and  its  mucous  cryptae,  335 
Tooth-ach  not  to  be  relieved  by  emollients,  93 
Trallian ,  quotation  from,  concerning  a  mania,  377 
Trepan,  obfervations  and  directions  concerning  the  ufe 
of,  105,  no,  1 15 

Tr  tiler,  obfervations  of,  in  pleuritic diforders,  289,292, 
298,  299 

Tumours,  obfervations  on,  51,  52,  60,  61,  62,  64,  99, 
id,  102,  no,  134,  135, 136,  139,  157,  4oo 

U. 


rjLCER,  drynefs  in,  either  before  or  in  a  difeafe,  a 
-  fatal  fymptom,  15 1 

Urine,  pituitous,  why  made  by  old  men,  35  ;  remark 
on  thofe  who  die  of  a  fuppreffion  of  it,  4i  ;  altera¬ 
tion  of  it  occafioned  by  the  quick  circulation  of  the 
blood,  44 ;  remarks  concerning  it,  63,  75,  85;  it 
brings offthe  fat  in  a  quartan,  243  ;  and  may  a  pe- 
ripneumony,  263  ;  remarks  on  it  in  a  peripneumony, 
265,  269»  281 ;  that  of  healthy  people  defcribed, 
269,  270;  obfervations  concerning  it  in  tbejaun- 
dice,  317,  323,  324,  325  ;  in  the  aphthae,  337  ;  on 
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a  nephritis,  342,  344,  345>  34^>  347»  34^.  389» 
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Uterus,  cancers  of,  ulcerated,  incurable,  181 

V. 

T/Arices,  the  caufe  of,  in  the  legs  of  pregnant  wo* 

'  men,  53 

Venetian  foap,  a  proper  application  to  a  fcirrhus,  1745 
an  ingredient  of  a  fomentation  in  pleuritic  cafes* 
300  ;  directions  concerning  the  ufe  of  it  in  an  in* 
flammation  of .  the  inteflines,  328  \  and  in  maniac 
diforders,  379 

Vertigo ,  the  bad  confequences  of,  in  wounds  of  the 
head,  95,  98,  108,  no,  114;  when  it  threatens  an 
apoplexy,  353,  404 

Vejfels ,  the  caufe  of  the  ftrength  of  the  greater,  24 

Vinegar  beneficial  in  peftilential  cafes,  40;  andobftruc- 
tions,  63,  300 ;  jtsefFeCts  upon  the  blood,  57;  art 
excellent  ingredient  in  a  gargle  for  fcorbutic  gums, 
162;  how  far  it  exceeds  fait  as  a  prefervative,  167  3 
an  excellent  internal  remedy  for  a  fcirrhus,  1753 
and  in  a  pleurify,  297 

Vifcera ,  remark  on,  6  ;  defined,  24 ;  difeafes  of  weak 
and  lax,  ib.  and  of  too  ftrong  and  rigid,  27  5 
further  obfervations  on  them,  47,  75  ;  on 
aneurifms  in  them,  78;  the  dangerous  confe- 
quence  of  their  being  bruifed,  128  ;  dangerous  ob- 
fhuCtions  in  them  occafioned  by  the  ufe  of  tobac- 
co,  138  ;  a  gangrene  in  them,  when  not  abfo- 
lutely  mortal,  160;  often  kfFeCted  by  the  fcurvy, 

394 

Vital  functions  defined,  2  5  figns  of  their  diforder, 

3? 

Vitriol ,  efficacy  of  the  fpirit  of,  in  putrid  cafes  40  5 
foffil  acid  preparations  from  it  coagulate  the  blood, 

'  57  ,  r>  .. 

3  Vomitings 
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Vomiting,  remarks  on,  8,  9,  40,  1 10,  202,  225*  3^2 
3245  328,  33x>  333»  3883  4°4 

W. 

jjrAtchings ,  in  what  cafe  they  attend  inflamma- 
*r  tions,  142  5  they  often  precede  critical  haemor¬ 
rhages  of  the  nofe  in  fevers,  230 
Water,  cold,  ufed  to  aggravate  pain,  93 

_ warm  its  efficacy  in  removing  obftrudlions,  6i, 

63,91,  225.  See  Diluents ,  1 Fomentations 
JVeak  people,  remarks  concerning,  35,  39,  92,  137, 
56,  271,  405 

Whey ,  recommended  in  recovery  from  the  jaundice, 
317 

Windpipe ,  obfervations  concerning,  34,  250 
Wine ,  a  remedy  in  feveral  cafes,  40  ;  effedt  of  fome 
forts  of  on,  the  blood,  57  ;  a  proper  ingredient  in 
fomentations  for  wounded  heads,  roi,  102 
Women ,  why  affeaed  with  varices  in  pregnancy,  53, 
and  their  fraaured  bones  difficult  to  be  confolidat- 
ed  then,  133  ;  the  benefit  of  fwathing  to  them  in 
child-bed,  147;  remark  on  the  time  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  afflidted  with  cancers,  17 1  ;  obfervation 
concerning  them  in  hyfterics,  212 ;  and  the  pleu- 
rify,  when  pregnant,  295,  296  ;  fome  of  them  af- 
ffidted  with  the  jaundice  during  their  pregnancy, 
31 1  ;  the  aphthae  often  make  them  mifcarry, 
341 ;  caution  concerning  them,  399 
j Working  people  feldom  plethoric,  49  »  pleurifies  in 
them  more  fevere  than  in  weak  people,  and  diflcca- 
tions  not  fo  eafily  reduced,  92;  their  chronical  dif- 
eafes  generally  proceed  from  acute  diftempers  im- 
perfeddly  cured,  355 

Wounds  in  general,  obfervations  and  diredbions  con¬ 
cerning,  68 

— - in  the  head,  a  particular  account  of,  and  direc¬ 

tions  concerning,  95 

['Founds 


inde  X, 

Wcmis  of  the  thorax,  full  account  of,  with  proper  dt- 

regions,  116 

_ _ 0f  the  abdomen,  ample  dinertation  on,  123 

IVrefiling ,  how  it  may  occafion  a  peripneumony,  26 1 

Y. 

*.  '  1 

rOUNG  perfons,  why  liable  to  difeafesof  the  ner¬ 
vous  kind,  30  ;  changes  afFeding  them  at  the 
time  of  puberty,  31  ;  (hould  not  ufe  the  hotter  me¬ 
dicines  in  the  fpring,  245 ;  feldom  attacked  with 
.  the  jaundice,  3224  more  liable  to  the  epilepfy  than 
©Id  perfons,  365.  See  Children 
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IT  Now  prefent  the  Reader  with 
I  a  continuation  of  the  Abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  fourth  volume  of 
Van  Swie ten’s  Commentaries— 
as  the  number  of  obfervations, 
and  the  quantity  of  materials 
collected  from  a  conflant  peru- 
fal  of  the  beft  medical  writers, 
made  it  impoffible  for  one  vo¬ 
lume  to  contain  the  remaining 
part  of  the  work ;  the  very  learn¬ 
ed  Commentator  allures  us  that  a 
fifth  volume  will  pofitively  be 
the  laft — when  this  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  I  Ihall  endeavor,  as  foon 
as  poflible,  to  finilh  the  whole  of 
the  Abridgment. 

It 


i 


It  has  been  obferved,  that  I 
had  omitted  inferring  the  Apho- 
rifms — this  I  did  delignedly  ;  and 
for  two  reafons :  firfl,  becaufe 
they  would  have  fwelled  the  book 
to  a  much  larger  lize,  than  I  ima¬ 
gined  would  be  convenient ;  and 
fecondly,  becaufe  I  feldom  or 
ever  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  Abridgment  treat  of  every 
particular  as  it  Hands  related  in 
the  Aphorifms. 


Of  a  Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 

THREE  things  are  requifite  to 
conftitute  a  phthijis  pulmonalis . 
i  ft.  A  flow  wafting  of  the 
whole  body:  2.  The  caufe  of  this 
confumption  muft  arife  from  a  depra¬ 
vity  of  the  humors  in  confequence 
of  a  putrid  cacochymia  :  3.  The  feat  of 
the  difeafe  muft  be  in  the  lungs. 

The  cure  of  a  wound  in  the  lungs, 
is  often  much  more  tedious  and  diffi¬ 
cult  than  in  any  external  part  of  the 
body,  for  the  air  cannot  be  excluded, 
and  the  lungs,  upon  account  of  their 
office  in  refpiration,  fo  eftentially  ne- 
cefiary  to  life,  can  never  be  at  reft,  but 
in  a  conflant  and  uninterrupted  mo¬ 
tion — -phyflcians  therefore  veryjudici- 

B  oufly 
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Of  a  Phthijis  Pulmonalis , 

oufiy  recommend  reft  in  an  hcemoptyjis  or 
fpitting  of  blood,  forbid  their  patient’s 
fpeaking,  prefcribe  the  mildeft  nou- 
rifhment,  and  caution  againft  every  paf- 
fion  of  the  mind,  in  order  that  the 
lungs  may  be  as  little  difturbed  as  pof- 
fible ;  nor  is  this  intended  fo  much  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  hsemoptyJisy 
as  that  the  ruptured  veftel  may  be  mqre 
fpeedily  clofed  and  confolidated. 

Another  reafon  why  an  ulcer  of  the 
lungs  is  often  the  confequence  of  an 
hcemoptyfs  may  be  accounted  for,  from 
the  formation  of  this  vifcus :  if  the 
lungs  be  blown  up  and  dried,  and  then 
cut  afunder,  they  appear  entirely  cel¬ 
lular,  not  only  becaufe  the  extremities 
of  the  bronchia  terminate  in  hollow 
membranes,  but  there  plainly  appears 
a  cellular  membrane,  which  fills  up 
the  intermediate  fpaces  between  thefe 
final!  veficles  in  which  the  bronchia 
terminate,  as  we  may  very  readily 
'  prove 
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prove  by  microfcopical  obfervation, 
after  the  veflels  of  the  lungs  have  been 
properly  injedted;  now,  if  it  happen  that 
thefe  veflels  being  ruptured,  the  blood 
is  thrown  upon  this  cellular  membrane, 
this  extravafated  fiagnating  blood  grow— 
ing  putrid  and  acrimonious  may  produce 
a  fuppuration  and  an  ulcer  of  the  lungs : 
for  the  extravafated  blood,  which  ob- 
ftrudts  the  air  veflels  of  the  lungs,  may 
eafily  be  thrown  up  by  a  cough,  but  that 
blood  which  is  collected  in  the  cellular 
membrane  of  this  vifcus,  cannot  fo  rea¬ 
dily  find  a  paffage  this  way  till  it  has 
corroded  the  near  eft  bronchia. — This 
fully  explains  the  aphorifm  in  Hippo - 
cr  atesy  A  f anguinis fputoy  puris  [putum , 
malum ;  fpitting  up  of  matter  after  a 
fpittmg  of  blood,  is  a  bad  fymptom ; 

this  is  not  to  be  underftood  of  a  fpittinsr 

c  .  r  & 
or  matter  m  a  final  1  quantity,  which 

ihews,  that  the  vefiel  which  was  rup¬ 
tured  begins  to  clofe,  but  of  fuch’  a 

B  2  fpitting 
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fpitting  as  difcharges  the  pus  in  very- 
large  quantities,  and  are  of  a  long 
Handing,  and  argue  an  ulcer  to  be 
forming  or  a&ually  exifting  in  the 

lungs. — 

Worfe  confequences  are  to  be  dread¬ 
ed  from  an  hcemoptyfis  occafioned  by  an 
erofion,  than  from  a  fimple  rupture  of 
the  veflels,  for  if  the  healing  and 
clofing  of  a  veffel  broke  by  fome  vio¬ 
lent  caufe  be  difficult,  (and  an  ulcer  of 
the  lungs  often  follows  in  confequence 
of  fuch  an  accident)  how  much  more 
are  we  to  be  alarmed,  when  the  erofion 
of  the  veflels  has  brought  on,  not  a 
wound,  but  an  ulcer  !  Galen  in  thefe 
circumftances  almoft  defpaired  of  a 
cure - Ex  iis  vero  qui  ulcus  in  pul¬ 

mone  habent  ii  folum  infanabiles  mihi  vi¬ 
dentur  qui  ex  fucci  vitioji  erojione  id  po[]i - 
dent ,  quorum  aliqui  ut  fal/ulaginem  /putum 
fawn  /entire  fe  aiunt ,  nam  longo  arbitror 
tempore  omnino  opus  effe,  ut  fucci  corri¬ 
vatur 
£> 
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gatur  vitium.  Thofe  ulcers  in  the 
lungs,  which  happen  in  confequence  of 
a  vitiated  or  corrofive  humor,  feem  to 
be  mod  difficult  of  cure,  if  at  all 
curable — patients  of  this  clafs  fay,  that 
they  perceive  a  brackiffi  and  faltifh  tafte 
in  their  fpittle,  a  long  time  therefore  is 
in  my  opinion  neceffary  before  this  acri¬ 
mony  of  the  juices  can  be  corrected. 

An  hcemoptyfis  which  proceeds  from 
anaftomofs ,  that  is,  from  a  dilatation 
of  the  mouths  of  the  veffels,  is  the  moil 
eafily  cured  of  any  becaufe  no  acri¬ 
mony  of  the  humors  is  implied,  and 
the  veffels,  although  dilated,  remain 
uninjured.  From  the  very  effufion  of 
blood  a  conftridtion  of  the  dilated 
veffels  will  enfue  ;  for  a  diftenfion  of 
the  veffels  depends  principally  upon 
two  caufes,  the  force  of  the  heart  im¬ 
pelling  the  fluids,  and  the  refiftance 
near  the  very  minute  extremities  of  the 
veffels.  As  foon  as  thefe  open  ex- 

B  3  •  tremities 
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tremities  give  a  free  vent  to  the  blood, 
their  refiftance  will  be  conliderably 
diminiflied,  if  therefore  the  body  be 
kept  ftill  and  quiet,  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  will  be  calm  and  eafy,  and 
the  veflels  will  contract  of  themfelves  by 
their  own  elaftic  power,  their  diame¬ 
ters  will  become  leflened,  and  their 
mouths  clofed  in  inch  a  manner,  as  to 
admit  a  paffage  to  the  blood  no  longer— 
thus  the  hcemoptyjis  will  ceafe ;  the  only 
fll  confequence  to  be  feared,  is,  that 
the  blood  thus  difcharged  by  anafto- 
molis,  may  lodge  in  the  cellular  fub- 
ftance  of  the  lungs,  and  by  becoming 
putrid,  produce  an  ulcer  in  them ;  yet 
as  the  paflage  from  the  pulmonary 
artery  into  the  bronchia  is  eafy,  fuch 
an  effulion  of  blood  into  the  cellular 
fubftance  of  this  vifcus  is  the  lefs  to 
be  apprehended,  lince  the  fluids  pro¬ 
pelled  through  the  veflels,  readily  run 
where  they  meet  with  the  lead:  refiflance. 

The 
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The  firmn  efs  of  the  velTels  refills  the 
fluids  impelled  into  them ;  the  greater 
therefore  the  ftrength  of  the  velTels  is, 
the  lefs  danger  will  there  be  of  a  rup¬ 
ture  of  them ;  but  the  greater  the  im¬ 
petus  of  the  blood  is,  which  flows 
through  the  veflels,  the  greater  force 
will  be  put  on  them. — If  therefore  an 
acrimony  of  the  fluids  be  joined  to  an 
impetuous  circulation,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  a  weaknefs  of  the  veflels,  a 
Hill  greater  danger  of  a  rupture  of  thefe 
veflels  mult  be  neceflarily  apprehend¬ 
ed;  now  ( all  thefe  accidents  are  ob- 
ferved  to  happen  in  fuch  perlons  as  are 
fubjedt  to  this  difeafe.  Sydenham  ob- 
ferves,  that  perlons  of  a  warm  confti- 
tution,  but  not  fo  robuft  as  others,  are 
moll  commonly  fubjedt  to  a  fpitting  of 
blood.  In  fuch  perfons  the  blood  drawn 
from  a  vein,  will  appear  of  a  very  red  and 
beautiful  color,  but  the  craflamentum  is 
lefs  firm,  and  the  ferum  abounds  more 

B  4  with 
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with  falts,  is  thinner,  and  not  fo  high- 
colored  as  we  commonly  find  it  in 
healthy  blood  and  as  the  color  of  the 
contained  fluids  is  eafily  perceivable 
through  the  thin  coats  of  thefe  veflels, 
the  fldn  will  appear  more  tranfpa- 
rent,  becaufe  the  cutaneous  veflels  are 
fo  finall  as  not  to  admit  the  red  blood 
—and  the  cheeks  will  appear  of  a  fine 
rofy  complexion,  the  bright  red  blood 
appearing  pellucid  through  the  thin 
coats  of  the  veflels —Galen  tells  us, 
quod  color  a  fuccis  proveniat  non  a  folidis 
animalis  partibus ;  that  the  color  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  fluids,  and  not  from  the 
fclids  of  an  animal. 

A  ftraitnefs  of  the  breaft,  Srwpxfj  revos 
x.a.1  &Q(x$rn$  as  Galen  calls  it,  ever  de- 
notes  a  tendency  to  this  difeafe — from 
hence  it  will  evidently  appear  how 
pernicious  the  cuftom  is,  of  wrapping 
up  children  and  fwathing  them  too 
tightly,  and  in  grown  people  lacing 

them- 
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themfelves  up  in  tight  flays,  for  the 
ribs  by  thefe  means  being  depreffed, 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax  will  be  ftrait- 
ened,  and  the  abdomen  at  the  fame 
time  being  compreffed,  the  defcent  of 
the  diaphragm  be  rendered  difficult. 
Thus  an  evil  habit  difpofes  a  naturally 
healthy  body  to  a  diforder,  which  phy^- 
ficians  ever  judged  the  forerunner  of 
a  confumption,  where  the  parts  were 
fo  conflrudied  from  a  fpontaneous  for¬ 
mation.  Spigelius  very  juftly  condemns 
this  cuftom,  and  afcribes  the  frequency 
of  confumptions  in  England  to  this 
caufe  ;  ineptum  eft  &  ultra  jidem  perni - 
ciofum ,  illud  ftudium ,  quod  fere  virgines 
adhibent ,  ut  junce  ce  videantur ,  loris,  & 
mortifero  artificio ,  pedtus  in  anguftias  co¬ 
gentes ,  ignarce ,  fe  anguftando  thoracem , 
janua7n  tabi  marcorique,  aperire .  The 
care  which  young  women  take  to  ap¬ 
pear  of  a  Aim  and  taper  fhape  is  ab- 
iurd  and  incredibly  pernicious ;  for 

whilft 
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whilft  by  flays  and  other  injurious  con¬ 
trivances  they  confine  their  cheft,  they 
do  not  confider  they  are  bringing  con- 
fumptions  and  decays  upon  them- 
felves.- - 

It  is  evident  from  phyfiology  that 
many  vifcera  are  employed  in  changing 
the  crude  aliment  into  the  nature  of 
the  human  fluids  $  every  one  of  which 
performs  the  function  allotted  to  it : 
when  therefore  the  vifcera,  by  means 
of  weaknefs,  are  unequal  to  their  de- 
ftined  office,  the  fluids  fecreted  from 
them,  muft  neceflarily  degenerate  from 
their  natural  qualities,  the  chyle  will 
be  crude,  vifcid,  and  even  acrid ;  for 
unlefs  the  food  can  be  fubdued  by  the 
chylopoietic  power  of  the  vifcera,  they 
will  degenerate  into  their  own  nature, 
be  it  into  an  acid,  putrid  or  rancid 
acrimony,  or  even  into  a  tough  vif¬ 
cid  glue  according  to  the  different 
matter  of  which  they  are  confli- 

tuted. 
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luted. - Now  the  lungs  are  more 

liable  to  be  affedled  by  this  fault  in  the 
fluids,  and  that,  much  fooner  too,  than 
any  of  the  other  vifcera,  becaufe  fuch 
a  vitiated  chyle,  as  foon  as  it  is  mixed 
with  the  blood  in  the  fubclavian  vein, 
muil  immediately  pafs  thro’  the  lungs, 
which  therefore  will  receive  the  firfl:  in¬ 
jury  in  confequence  of  this  degeneracy 
of  the  fluids.  Hence  Bennet  obferves, 
qui  bellariis  &  fympofiis  nimis  indulferint , 
phthifi  languorem  importante  maxime  cor¬ 
ripiuntur  &  periclitantur .  They  who 
indulge  themfelves  in  luxurious  eating, 
and  in  drinking  to  excefs,  frequently  fall 
into  a  languid  decay,  and  very  dange¬ 
rous  confumptions ;  and  this  feems  to 
account  why  the  Englifh  are  fo  fre¬ 
quently  attacked  with  this  difeale ; 
for  they  eat  ftrong  food,  drink  hard, 
and  are  not  fo  fond  of  vegetables  as 
other  nations  are*  and  inafmuch  as  the 
bile  is  of  the  greatefl:  ufe  in  chylifica- 

lion. 
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tion,  a  greater  depravation  of  the  chyle 
is  to  be  feared,  efpecially  if  the  liver, 
which  is  the  organ  which  prepares  the 
bile,  is  any  ways  defedtive. — ■ 

An  acrimony  already  generated  in 
the  humors,  or  the  vifcera  being  too 
weak  to  properly  affimilate  the  ali¬ 
ment  may  occaflon  a  flight  fever,  fuch 
as  we  obferve  in  thefe  cafes,  for  the 
lungs  being  irritated  by  the  acrid  chyle 
flowing  through  them  together  with 
the  blood,  a  cough  enfues,  which  is  a  dry 
one,  becaufe  there  is  as  yet  no  matter 
formed,  to  be  expeftorated,  and  as  at 
the  time  when  freih  chyle  mixes  with 
the  blood,  the  paffage  of  the  blood 
through  the  lungs  is  iomewhat  trou*- 
blefome  and  difficult  even  in  healthy 
fubjeds,  hence  arifes  a  greater  heat, 
and  fulnefs  in  the  blood  veflels  of  the 
head-— becaufe  the  jugular  veins  do  not 
fo  eafily  difcharge  their  blood.  This 
is  plain  if  we  obferve  the  countenances 

Of 
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of  people  when  they  firft  fit  down 
to  a  feaft,  and  after  they  have  done- — < 
their  faces  then  become  red  and  tur¬ 
gid —  becaufe  the  diftended  ftomach 
prevents  the  free  defcent  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  and  thereby  diminifhes  the 
expanfion  of  the  lungs,  and  crude 
chyle  is  at  the  fame  time  circulating 
with  the  blood  in  large  quantities, 
Thofe  who  are  obliged  to  fpeak  in 
public,  experience  the  truth  of  this 
obfervation,  and  find  that  it  is  much 
eafier  to  do  it  before,  than  after  dinner. 

Violent  panting  on  the  lead:  motion, 
is  partly  owing  to  great  weaknefs,  and 
partly  to  the  blood’s  being  obftrufted 
in  its  pafiage  through  the  lungs — hence 
we  fee  confumptive  people  do  not  per¬ 
ceive  this  fymptom  fo  much  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  diforder,  unlefs  the  bread; 
is  fo  formed  as  to  hinder  the  free  ex¬ 
panfion  of  the  lungs — but  when  in 
the  progrefs  of  the  diforder,  an  ulcer 


is 
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is  once  formed  in  the  lungs,  then  this 
ulcer  preffing  upon  thofe  veffels  which 
are  as  yet  unobftrudted,  renders  the 
paffage  of  the  blood  from  the  right  to 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  diffi¬ 
cult — but  in  cafe  the  ulcer  be  open,  a 
purulent  matter  will  be  continually  dif- 
charging  itfelf,  and  the  patient  will  be 
lefs  opprefied  indeed  in  his  breathing, 
but  the  body  will  gradually  wafte,  and 
the  ftrength  fail,  unlefs  the  ulcer  can 
be  healed,  which  it  will  not  be  an 

eafy  matter  to  do. - 

Bennety  who  was  very  accurate  in 
every  circumftance  relative  to  this 
difeafe,  obferves  that  a  bleeding  at 
the  nofe,  prevents  a  phthifis,  or  at  leaf!:, 
prolongs  life;  pthijici omnes  frequentiori , 
mo  do  mediocri  narium  h  cernor  rhagia  de¬ 
tenti,  diuturniores .  Si  fuffujio  fanguinis 
cum  pari  per  nares  exprejjione  arteriam 
pulmonariam  fimul  occupaverit ,  minus  pe- 
riculofam ,  quam  Jimplex  in  arteriam  ex- 

trujio , 
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trufio .  All  confumptive  perfons  who 
have  frequent  moderate  bleedings  at 
the  nofe,  hold  out  the  longer  for  fuch 
a  difcharge ;  and  if  this  haemorrhage 
accompany  a  difcharge  of  blood  from 
the  pulmonary  artery,  it  is  lefs  dange¬ 
rous,  than  if  the  difcharge  came  from 
the  pulmonary  artery  alone. — He  far¬ 
ther  remarks  in  another  place,  that  a 
moderate  periodical  bleeding  at  the 
nofe  keeps  off  a  confumption,  and  is 
much  more  ferviceable  than  repeated 
phlebotomy  —  and  confirms  this  ob- 
fervation,  by  the  example  of  a  youth 
who  had  received  a  confumptive  habit 
from  his  parents,  and  who  neverthelefs 
enjoyed  an  altnoft  uninterrupted  flate  of 
health  from  the  age  of  fixteen,  to 
twenty-five,  by  means  of  a  bleeding 
at  the  nofe,  for  towards  the  decline  of 
the  fpring,  and  throughout  the  greatefl 
part  of  the  fummer  he  bled  one  ounce, 
fometimes  two  at  the  nofe ;  at  twenty- 

five. 
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five,  upon  his  taking  an  accidental 
cold  in  his  head,  this  bleeding  flopped, 
upon  which  his  breaft  became  greatly 
opprefled,  and  an  haemoptyfis  and 
other  fymptoms  of  a  beginning  con- 
fumption  became  threatening,— he  was 
bled,  but  to  little  purpofe- — but  a  co¬ 
pious  haemorrhage  from  the  nofe  re¬ 
turning,  his  breathing  grew  freer,  and 
he  efcaped  the  imminent  danger  he 
was  in,  without  any  confiderable  al¬ 
teration  in  his  health. - If  therefore 

a  perfon  was  recovered  by  this  means 
from  an  hereditary  confumption,  which 
is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  moft 
difficult  of  cure,  what  may  we  not 
hope  for  in  other  cafes  from  the  fame 
falutary  evacuation  !  And  this,  by  the 
bye,  fhould  alfo  be  a  caution  to  phy- 
ficians,  never  imprudently  to  flop  this 
haemorrhage  by  any  remedies — how¬ 
ever  importunate  the  patient  or  his 
friends  may  be  to  have  it  done. — 

An 
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All  haemoptylis  occurs  moft  frequently 
in  the  time  of  life  between  early  youth 
or  adolefcence  and  manhood. —This 
Galen  computes  to  be  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-live,  and  from  that  time  to 
thirty-live  he  calls  perfons  youths,  and 
imagined  Hippocrates  ufed  the  plural 
word  atatibus,  ages,  becaufe  during  that 
interval,  between  eighteen  and  thirty- 
five,  both  adolefcence  and  youth  were 
comprehended.- — Aretceus  fays  limply 
juvenes  autem  u/que  ad  confift entem  ceta - 
tern  (fxe %pt  ax/xjjs)  pojl  /anguinis  /putum 
phthifici funt .«^-Y OUths  till  the  time  of 
full  growth  become  Confumptive  after 
an  hasmoptylis.  There  are  three  prin¬ 
cipal  ways,  by  which  in  time  of 
health  fuch  things  are  expelled  from  the 
body,  as  would,  were  they  allowed  to 
remain  there,  be  very  injurious  to  it; 
viz.  by  ftool,  urine,  and  perfpiration.-— 
when  thefe  excretions  ate  not  well  per¬ 
formed,  difeafes,  and  thofe  fometimes  of 
Vol.  IV,  C  .  very 
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very  dangerous  confequence,  will  often 
happen,  but  the  lungs  in  thefe  cafes  da 
not  feem  ta  be  more  expofed  to  injury 
than  any  other  parts  of  the  body.* 
phyficians  have  obferved  other  ex¬ 
cretions  by  which  noxious  fuperftu- 
ities  are  difeharged  from  the  body, 
which  would  be  attended  with  great 
mifchief  if  they  were  fuppreft,- — and  in 
confequence  of  the  retention  of  thefe 
acrid  particles  the  vefiels  of  the  lungs 
become  corroded,  and  an  incurable 
confumption  be  brought  on.  —  An 
acrid  ferum  frequently  oozes  from  the 
Ikin  of  the  head  in  infants,  which,, 
drying  into  a  cruft,  becomes  fcetid. — - 
A  like  diforder  fometimes  prevails  over 
all  the  fkin,  now  fhould  this  by  any  ac¬ 
cident  or  defign  be  checked,  terrible  dif¬ 
order  s  and  convulfions  might  be  the 
confequence ;  nay  the  lungs  themfelves 
would  be  frequently  affedted  by  it,  and 
a  confumption  enfue.  I  have  fomer 

; ...  times 
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times  feen  a  periodical  afthma  which 
lafted  many  years,  brought  on  by  a 
ftoppage  of  this  excretion  *  the  fits  of 
this  afthma  went  off  each  time  by  a 
like  cutaneous  eruption  on  the  face^ 
about  the  time  of  puberty,  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  the  fits  grew  confiderably 
longer,  and  the  perfon  afterwards  was 
quite  freed  of  this  complaint :  hence 
we  are  taught,  that  the  morbid  matter 
in  thefe  cafes  is  not  difcharged  by  the 
ufual  channels,  but  feeks  a  paffage 
through  peculiar  ways,  which  the 
rules  of  art  cannot  predetermine,  but 
muft  be  learnt  from  a  very  diligent, 
clofe,  and  careful  obfervation. - —Ex¬ 

perienced  phyiicians  therefore  are  very 
cautious  how  they  check  fuch  excre¬ 
tions,  though  they  are  very  trouble- 
fome,  or  how  they  drive  them  into 
other  channels,  but  with  the  greateft 
circumfpedtion.  — -  Dodtor  Mead  very 
judicioufiy  remarks,  habent  enim  hu- 

C  2 
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mores  vitioji  fuam  quique  indolemy  cum - 
qae  per  modum  crijis  plerumque  prorum - 
pant  quantumvis  minui pqfjint  >  vix  tamen 
cum  bonis  cegri  rebus  per  alios  meatus , 
quam  quos  natura  monJlraty  e  corpore 
prorfus  exeunt  *y  the  vitious  humors  have 
each  their  particular  property,  and  as 
their  eruptions  are  generally  by  way  of 
erilis,  though  they  may  be  leffened, 
they  cannot  with  fafety  be  difcharged 
by  any  other  ways  than  thofe  which 

nature  points  out.— - 

Hoffman  fays  that  they  are  miftaken 
who  fuppofe  an  abundance  of  whole- 
fome  blood  of  a  good  confidence  to  be 
the  proximate  and  material  caufe  of 
haemorrhages ;  for  in  fuch  conftitu- 
tions  the  veffels  are  ftrong  and  the 
juices  mild — he  rather  feared  haemor¬ 
rhages  in  thofe  whofe  blood  abounded 
with  a  larger  proportion  of  ferum  than 
of  craflamentum,  which  is  ever  the 
cafe  in  fubjeds  of  a  fofter  texture,  and 

is 
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Is  a  proof  that  the  blood  is  thin  and 
acrid.  It  is  certain  however  that  bloody 
difcharges  checked,  frequently  lay  a 
a  foundation  for  the  moft  grievous  dis¬ 
orders — and  that  it  is  therefore  advife- 
able  either  to  bring  on  thefe  evacuations 
again,  or  to  promote  other  difcharges 
in  parts  lefs  dangerous  than  the  lungs. 
The  haemorrhoidal  flux  imprudently 
checked  will  bring  on  a  dropfy  or  a 
phthifls — Hippocrates  was  well  aware  of 
this  — diuturnas  (fays  he)  hamorrhoidas 
curanti  nifi  una  fervetur ,  periculum  eft 
hydropem  fuc cedere  vel  phthifin .  In  the 
cure  of  bleeding  piles  of  long  ftanding, 
unlefs  one  be  left  open,  there  is  danger 

of  a  dropfy  or  confumption. - — 

That  even  the  larger  veflels  may  be 
broken  by  a  great  force  is  well  known — 
how  much  more  may  this  be  feared  of 
the  tender  veflels  of  the  lungs  —  it 
feems  rather  ftrange  that  this  fhould 
not  often  happen,  and  efpecially  from 

C  3  a  cough. 
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a  cough,  which  violently  fhakes  the 
whole  chert,  and  at  the  fame  time 
forces  large  quantities  of  blood  into 
the  veffels  of  the  lungs  ;  hence  we 
fee,  that  in  violent  coughing  the  whole 
face  becomes  fwelled  and  turgid^  and 
the  eyes  quite  red  with  bloode-r-as  the 
blood  cannot  return  from  the  head  by 
the  veins,  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart  having  no  room  for  it,  and  its 
paflfage  through  the  lungs  is  obftrudtecj, 
while  it  moves  farter  than  ufual  in  the 
arteries  — -and  in  the  Tuffis  ferina  as  it 
is  called,  and  which  is  fometimes  epi¬ 
demic,  we  fee  many  affli&ed  with  it 
grow  black  in  the  face  and  are  almoft 
ehoaked,  whence  a  fpitting  of  blood 
will  often  follow.  The  inteftines  of  a 
boy  were  burft,  who  died  in  a  fit  of 
this  cough- — —and  Hoffman  relates  a 
cafe,  in  which  he  fays  one  of  the  ver¬ 
tebrae  of  the  back  was  broken  by  the 
violence  of  a  cough. 

In 
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In  the  laft  efforts  of  a  woman  in 
labor,  when  fhe  is  juft:  at  the  point  of 
delivery,  the  veffels  are  ftrained  with 
a  prodigious  force,  efpecially  if  the 
woman  is  fomewhat  advanced  in  life, 
and  it  is  the  firft  birth — — and  I  have 
known  a  rupture  of  the  veffels  and  an 
apoplexy  follow  upon  thefe  unhappy 
occafions.  In  bodies  of  a  tender  frame, 
the  veffels  of  the  lungs  are  fo  ftrained 
by  this  effort,  that  a  fpitting  of  blood 
is  the  confequence,  It  may  hence  be 
eafily  inferred,  how  thefe  caufes  may 
ftill  be  more  likely  to  produce  thefe 
effects,  when  a  great  part  of  the  veffels 
of  the  lungs  are  obftrufted  by  a  fcir- 
rhus  or  polypus  — -  or  when  it  is  fo 
much  comprelfed  by  another  humor, 
as  not  to  admit  the  blood  to  pafs  freely 
through  them — for  then  thefe  per¬ 
vious  veffels  of  the  lungs  will  have  fo 
much  the  greater  force  to  fuftain,  if 
the  motion  of  the  blood  be  fuddenly 

C  4  ac- 
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accelerated  by  any  caufe. — In  a  young 
virgin  who  labored  under  a  difficulty 
of  breathing  occafioned  by  a  fuppref- 
fion  of  the  menfes,  Hoffman  obferved 
an  enormous  quantity  of  blood  thrown 
up  by  coughing,  attended  at  the  fame 
time  with  a  fpitting  up  of  feveral 
large,  hard,  fleffiy  fubftances  which 
on  examination  proved  to  be  poly- 
pofe  concretions,  and  weighed  above 
four  ounces.  The  preceding  fymptoms 
and  the  hasmoptylis  which  proved  mor¬ 
tal,  were  a  very  ftrong  indication  that 
the  veffels  of  the  lungs  were  obftrudted 
with  polypofe  concretions,  which,  on 
the  burfting  of  the  lungs,  were  thrown 
up  together,  attended  with  a  great 
efmfion  of  blood.  This  fpitting  of 
blood  we  frequently  obferve  in  per- 
fons  who  imprudently  drink  down  large 
quantities  of  very  cold  liquors,  after 
living  greatly  overheated  themfelves 
with  hard  labor  or  violent  exercjfe.*— 
Trailian  and  Galen  do  both  of  them 


con^ 
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confider  a  fudden  and  violent  cold  a- 

Vv  if •  '  ,  *  * 

mong  the  caufes  of  a  rupture  of  the 
veflels,  not  that  it  is  effected  by  the 
cold  itfelf,  but  becaufe  the  coats  of 
the  veins  rendered  hard  by  the  cold, 
refift  a  longitudinal  extenfion  and  fo 
are  more  eafily  ruptured  —  and  he 
reckons  a  plethora  or  violent  motion 
as  the  immediate  caufes  of  a  rupture 
of  the  veflels — Hippocrates  fays  fri¬ 
gidum  valde  venas  frangit  &  tujjim  citat 
ut  nix  &  glacies.  Hoffman  obferves 
that  juft  before  an  hsemoptoe  comes 
on  the  patient  frequently  perceives  a 
chillinefs  and  conftriftion  at  the  exr- 
tremities,  and  more  particularly  a  lati¬ 
tude  in  his  feet,  a  flatulence  in  the 
abdomen,  coftivenefs,  an  oppreflion  at 
his  breaft,  and  a  difficult  refpiration  : 
to  thefe  fymptoms  he  adds,  in  another 
part  of  his  writings,  a  fhivering  or 
coldnefs  of  thp  fldn,  a  difappearance 
of  the  veflels  on  the  hands,  a  pain 

in 
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In  the  back,  donee,  continues  he,  fe - 
quente  in  faucibus  titillatorio  &  fecundum 
trabium  artericz  afperce  quafi  pruriente 
fenfu,  fub  calida  ebullitione  &  undulatorio 
in  dextro  latere  motu ,  ipfa  eruptio  fan - 
guinis ,  incidat ;  till  at  length  a  kind  of 
tickling  fenfe  and  an  itching  is  felt  all 
along  the  afpera  arteria,  attended  with 
a  warm  ebullition  and  undulatory  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  right  fide,  and  then  the 
fpitting  of  blood  comes  on.  —  Thefe 
fymptoms  I  have  myfelf  obferved  to 
happen,  though  feldom  or  ever  together 
in  the  fame  patient ;  and  I  have  feen 
feveral  perfons,  who  had  frequently 
been  fubjedt  to  an  haemoptyfis,  who 
knew  it  was  coming  on,  upon  feeling  a 
kind  of  tickling  in  the  afpera  arteria,  a 
ilight  oppreflion  of  the  bread:,  and  that 
undulatory  motion  fometimes  in  the 
right,  and  at  other  times  in  the  left  hy¬ 
pochondrium  ;  in  confequence  of  this 
foreknowledge  they  had  immediate  re- 

courfe 
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courfe  tp  the  lancet,  and  have  thereby 
prevented  the  hemoptyfis  for  the  pre- 
fen  t  :  Aretceus  obferves  that  an  haemop- 
tylis  may  proceed  from  a  difordered 
fpleen  or  liver,  but  he  adds,  this  is  not 
eafily  or  conftantly  produced  from  fuch 
a  caufe,  as  thefe  vifcera  can  more  readily 
difcharge  their  contents  into  theftomach 
and  inteftines.  He  adds  however  that 
it  is  neither  impoffible  nor  incredible, 
but  that  they  may  difcharge  them- 
felves  upwards  through  tho  lungs  and 
the  artery  (he  means  the  afpera  aiv 
teria)  fince  in  fevers  occafioned  by 
obftruftions  in  the  fpleen  and  liver, 
an  hemorrhage  from  the  noftril  on 
the  fide  in  which  the  affefted  vifcus 
is  fituated,  will  enfue. 

Experiments  demonftrate  that  flu¬ 
ids  injected  into  the  pulmonary  artery, 
eafily  pafs  into  the  bronchia ;  the  in¬ 
jections  with  wax  into  the  arteries  of 
fhe  lungs,  render  the  veflels  which 

branch 
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branch  over  the  whole  furface  of  the 
air-veflels  of  the  lungs  very  confpi- 
cuous — if  fome  of  thefe  fmall  veflels 
be  broken,  or  their  extremities  di¬ 
lated,  they  may  difeharge  a  fmall 
quantity  of  blood,  which  ftagnating 
in  thefe  parts,  is  thrown  up  after¬ 
wards  in  clots  j  it  is  farther  to  be 
obferved  that  the  cellular  membrane 
every-where  interlines  the  lungs  be¬ 
tween  the  trachea;  and  that  when 
the  lungs  inflated  and  dried  are  in¬ 
jected  with  wax,  innumerable  veflels 
appear  diftributed  over  the  furface  of 
this  membrane ;  if  now,  either  a  rup¬ 
ture  or  an  anaftomofis  happen  among 
thefe  fmall  veflels,  the  blood  collected 
there  will  not  be  fpit  up,  but  flragna- 
ting  on  the  outfide  of, the  air-veflels  of 
the  lungs,  will  form  an  ecchymofis,  or 
effufion  of  fluids,  fuch  as  happens  in 
confequence  of  a  bruife  under  the 
whole  lkin,  or  in  a  feurvy  and  other 

difeafes 
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difeafes  arifing  from  an  acrimony  of 
the  humors  which  corrode  the  vefiels. 
It  is  true,  that  fuch  effufions,  efpecially 
when  they  proceed  from  fome  external 
violence,  are  often  gradually  re-ab- 
forbed  and  difappear,  but  in  fcorbutic 
habits  they  not  only  fometimes  remain 
for  a  confiderable  time,  but  they  often 
degenerate  into  obftinate  ulcers ;  and 
it  is  to  be  obferved  that  -blood  dis¬ 
charged  upon  the  lungs  is  detained  by 
very  tender  membranes ;  fo  that  if  the 
fluid  becomes  more  acrid  by  ft  agna¬ 
tion,  or  from  its  quantity  diftends  thefe 
membranes  beyond  their  ftrength,  then 
burfting  them,  it  will  find  a  paffage 

into  the  bronchia» - 

That  the  lungs  may  be  lacerated  by 
a  wound  or  fome  other  violent  caufe 
is  by  no  means  improbable,  and  that 
fome  portions  of  the  lungs  thus  lace¬ 
rated,  may  be  expedlorated — but  when 
no  fuch  caufes  have  preceded,  fuch  an 

accident 
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accident  is  not  a*fe  all  likely.  Such 
polypofe  concretions,  are  foretimes 
thrown  up  after  a  violent  fpitting  of 
blood,  but  the  blood  in  this  cafe  is 
difcharged  upon  the  bronchia,,  and  un* 
lefs  it  be  immediately  thrown  up,  it 
will  coagulate  there,  and  readily  affurne 
the  figure  of  the  veffel  in  which  it  is 
lodged ;  and  the  longer  fueh  a  polypus 
remains  there,  the  more  denfe  it  will 
become,  and  fometimes  grow  entirely 
white ;  if  now  we  confider,  that  the 
patients  upon  account  of  their  weak-* 
nefs  from  lofs  of  blood,  or  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  their  phyfician  keep  themfelves 
very  fall  and  quiet,  abftain  from  talk-* 
ing,  and  fupprefs  their  cough  as  much  as 
poffible,  it  is  not  all  ftrange,  that  part 
of  the  blood  fallen  upon  the  bronchia, 
fhould  coagulate  into  a  polypofe  fub- 
ftance,  and  after  fome  time  be  thrown 
up  by  a  cough,  efpecially  fhould  the 
hasmoptyfis  return.  The  pulfe  is  flow, 

foft 
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foft  and  flattering  at  the  time  of  an 
haemoptyfis,  becaufe  the  blood  which 
comes  from  the  right  ventricle,  pafles 
leflened  in  its  quantity  to  the  left  ven¬ 
tricle,  as  part  of  it  is  difcharged  into 
the  air-veflels  of  the  lungs  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  considered  at  the  fame  time, 
that  men  are  generally  terrified  when 
they  are  feized  with  a  Spitting  of  blood, 
which  occafions  a  panting,  occafioned 
alfo  by  this  effufion  of  blood  on  the 
bronchia- — a  brackifh  tafte  in  the  mouth 
frequently  precedes  an  h^moptyfis, 
efpecially  when  caufed  by  an  erofion 
of  the  veflels  from  too  great  an  acri¬ 
mony  of  the  humors. 

Bleeding  is  advifeable  in  an  hsemop- 
tyfis  for  two  reafons ;  principally,  that 
the  quantity  of  the  blood  circulating 
through  the  veflels  may  be  leflened, 
and  the  veflels  by  that  means  be  lefs 
difiended,  and  the  blood  returning 
through  the  veins  in  a  fmaller  quan¬ 
tity 
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tity  to  the  heart,  the  heart  itfelf  may 
contradi  lefa  forcibly ;  by  this  opera¬ 
tion  an  inflammation  may  alfo  be  pre** 
vented. 

An  haemoptyfis  generally  decreafes 
after  bleeding,  nay  often  quite  flops* 
unlefs  fome  large  branch  of  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery  be  torn  or  eroded ;  but  as 
there  is  fome  reafon  to  apprehend  its 
return,  it  will  always  be  advifeable  to 
repeat  the  bleeding  *  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween  this  operation,  how  frequently 
it  fhould  be  repeated,  and  what  quan¬ 
tities  be  taken  from  the  vein,  can  only 
be  determined  by  the  particular  lymp-* 
toms  which  a  phyfician  will  be  the 
beft  judge  of.  The  following  circum- 
ftances  fhould  be  particularly  attended 
to ;  if  the  hasmoptyfis  flopped  after  the 
firft  bleeding,  and  the  patient  felt  no 
pain  in  his  breaft ;  if  the  pulfe  was 
regular  and  flow  but  not  full,  if  the 
heat  of  the  whole  body,  efpecially  at 

the 
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the  extremities,  was  lefs  than  in  found 
health,  the  breathing  free  and  eafy, 
after  a  fecond  bleeding,  for  three  or 
four  days  — ■  but  as  foon  as  the  pulfe 
grows  full  and  ftrong,  and  the  heat 
of  the  body  and  in  the  extremities,  is 
equal  to,  or  exceeds  that  of  a  perfon  in 
health,  if  there  be  a  tenlion,  or  an  ob- 
tufe  pain  be  felt  in  the  bread,  and  the 
cough  grows  worfe,  immediately  bleed 
again,  even  thefe  fymptoms  appear 
but  a  few  hours  after  the  fird  bleeding, 
the  greater  or  leffer  quantity  to  be 
taken  away,  depends  upon  the  fymp¬ 
toms  likewife,  for  the  whole  intention 
mud  be  to  lelTen  the  quantity  of  blood, 
that  the  veffels  may  be  lefs  didended, 
and  to  weaken  the  vis  vitas,  that  the  blood, 
may  pafs  through  the  veffels  with  lefs 
impetuofity,  and  the  ruptured  veffel 
have  a  better  chance  to  confolidate  and 
heal,  and  the  cicatrix  now  forming,  and 
yet  but  tender,  not  break  open  afrefh. 
Vol.  II.  D  There 
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There  can  however  be  no  determinate 
rule  laid  down,  but  attention  muft  be 
had  to  the  patient,  and  to  the  circum - 
ftance  of  fyrnptoms.— — -An  inflam¬ 
matory  cruft  has  fometimes  been  ob- 
ferved  upon  the  blood  of  perfoos  feized 
with  an  hsemoptyfis,  though  this  does 
not  frequently  happen,  yet  the  above 
defcribed  fymptoms  have  called  for  re--* 
peated  vensefedtions — we  are  not  quite 
clear  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  this  in¬ 
flammatory  cruft  or  fize — if  for  inftance 
blood  drawn  from  a  vein  be  received  the 
into  three  bafons,  this  cruft  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  firft  bafon  but  not  in  the 
reft  ;  fometimes  in  the  fecond  and 
third  bafons  only,  though  the  blood  has 
iiTued  from  the  orifice  in  a  full  ftream. 
I  have  feen  a  man  wlio  threw  up  a  very 
large  quantity  of  blood  in  an  hsemop- 
ty fis,  which  was  received  into  a  bafon , 
but  it  was  not  at  all  fizy,  though  the 
blood  taken  from  his  arm  had  a  very 

thick 
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thick  fizy  coat  upon  it— fo  that  this 
appearance  only  will  not  fufficiently  de¬ 
termine  us  in  the  cure  of  an  hamioptyfis. 
In  general  Sydenham  recommends  a  fre¬ 
quent  repetition  of  bleeding  in  the 
cure  of  this  diforder— hut  it  fhould  be 
left  to  the  difcretion  and  judgment  of 
the  attending  phyiician.  It  will  al¬ 
ways  be  fafer,  rather  to  exceed  in 
this  operation  though  it  weaken 
the  patient,  than  to  leave  him  td 
the  hazard  of  ~  a  return  of  the  dis¬ 
order.  But  bleeding  is  ferviceable  on 
another  account.  It  is  very  evident 
that  the  ancients  apprehended  very 
great  danger,  when  an  inflammation 
dr  fever  attended  dr  fucceeded  a  fpit- 
ting  of  blood,  and  with  very  good 
reafon,  becaufe  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  an  ulceration  of  the  lungs  and 
an  incurable  confumption  might  be 
dxpefted.  Galen  ever  deemed  it  de- 
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fperate .—/Etiiis  likewife  ftrongly  in¬ 
culcates  the  neceffity  of  trying  every 
poflible  method  to  cure  a  wound  in 
the  lungs  while  it  is  recent,  and  before 
the  inflammation  begins ;  for  if  an  in¬ 
flammation  comes  on,  there  is  little 
room  to  expedt  the  wound  will  clofe, 
and  the  cure  of  the  difeafe  will  be 
greatly  protradted ;  for  the  pus  and 
ichor  muft  be  cleared  away  after  the 
inflammation  is  removed,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  afterwards  be  treated  as  labouring 
under  a  confumption.  We  find  the  fame 
pbfervation  in  Hippocrates ,  his  words 
ar tyfanguinem  fpuentibus  confert ,  ut  fmt 
fine  febre,  &  tnfiant  ac  doleant  leviter  G? 
ut  fputnm  tenue  fiat  ad  dies  bis  feptem . 
Febricitare  autem  &  tufiire  ac  doler  e 
vehementer ,  &  fanguinem  recentem  fern- 
per  fpuere ,  damnofum .  It  is  well  for: 
thofe  who  fpit  blood  to  have  no  fever, 
and  but  a  flight  cough,  to  be  without 
pain,  and  what  they  fpit  up  to  be  thin 

for 
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for  a  fortnight  at  leaft  —  but  to  be 
feverifh,  to  cough  much,  to  feel  great 
pain,  and  to  fpit  up  frefli  blood,  is  ' 
very  pernicious.  Hence  we  may  learn 
how  ufeful  repeated  vencefettion  is  in 
this  cafe. 

Cold  water  has  been  frequently 
ftrongly  recommended  in  an  h^mop- 
tylis,  and  fome  eminent  Italian  phyfi- 
cians  have  experienced  the  happy  effedts 
of  it  when  boldly  adminiftered — Mar¬ 
tin  Ghifiy  who  pradtifes  with  reputa¬ 
tion  in  Cremona ,  among  other  very 
ufeful  obfervations  relates,  that  while 
he  attended  a  patient  under  this  dif- 
eafe  in  the  hofpital,  who  was  a  very 
robuft  man,  he  fuddenly  threw  up 
three  pints  of  blood ;  the  dodtor  im¬ 
mediately  gave  him  water  rendered 
extremely  cold  with  ice,  with  fuch 
good  effedt,  that  the  fpitting  of  blood 
almoll:  immediately  ceafed,  and  the 
patient  kept  well  for  three  days,  when 

D  3  the 
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the  haemoptyfis  returning  with  viq- 
v  lence,  he  was  inftantaneoufly  fuffo- 
cated  before  any  affiftance  could  bq 
given  him— but  it  was  owing  to  his 
indifcretion,  for  he  (heedlefsly  for¬ 
getful  of  the  danger  he  had  fo  very 
lately  efcaped)  drank  plentifully  of 
fome  ftrong  wine,  and  eat  voraciouily 
of  fome  road  meat  which  his  wife  very 
officioufly  and  imprudently  had  in  fe- 
cret  brought  to  him. — — He  mentions 
another  cafe  of  a  youth  who  had  a 
frequent  {pitting  of  blood  attended 
with  a  violent  fever,  after  repeated 
•bleedings  and  other  remedies  unfuc- 
cefsfully  applied,  he  gave  him  water 
made  extremely  cold  with  ice  alfo,  a 
cup  of  which  was  to  be  taken  every 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  lead:— in  a  few 
hours  the  hasmoptyfis  ceafed,  the  fever 
and  cough  abated,  and  in  a  few  days 
he  entirely  recovered,  and  continues 
in  good  health. — — . 
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Aftringent  remedies  are  alfo  recom¬ 
mended  here,  or  fuch  medicines  as 
are  incraffating,  and  at  the  fame  time 
foften  every  kind  of  acrimony  of  the 
humors ;  fome times  remedies  of  both 
dalles  are  combined — —gum  arabic, 
grim  tragacanth,  ftarch,  the  root,  leaves 
and  flowers  of  the  greater  comfrey ; 
among  the  aftringents  we  may  clafs 
the  leaves,  roots,  and  feeds  of  the 
plantain,  cinquefoil,  pimpernel,  tor¬ 
menti.?,  biftort,  &c.  :  ' 

Reft  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  left  the 
motion  of  the  blood  through  the  veins 
accelerated  by  the  addon  of  the  muf- 
cles,  fliould  circulate  through  the  lungs 


with  too  great  an  impetuoiity  and  in 
too  large  a  quantity,  and  fo  endanger 


a  relapfe — hence  it  is  evident  how 
much  a  cough  is  to  be  dreaded  in  this 
diforder  - —  which  not  only  endangers 
the  rupture  of  a  veffei,  but  prevents 
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again.— A  cough  fhould  therefore,  by 
every  method  that  can  be  thought  of, 
be  flopped  by  a  prudent  ufe  of  ano¬ 
dyne  medicines,  and  the  patient  fhould 
for  the  fame  reafon  be  warned  not  to 
talk  much,  or  call  out  for  any  thing 
he  may  want  —  and  for  that  reafon 
there  fhould  always  be  an  attendant  in 
waiting  in  the  room  or  a  bell,  fo  that 
the  patient  need  not  be  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  talking  or  calling  for  what¬ 
ever  he  wanted.— — 

The  diet  fhould  be  very  mild,  foft, 
and  cooling,  and  nothing  be  allowed 
that  is  either  acrid  by  nature,  or  that 
may  eafily  acquire  a  confiderable  acri¬ 
mony— the  food  therefore  fhould  con- 
lift  of  fuch  farinaceous  fubflances  as 
are  not  very  tough  or  flimyj  of  foft, 
mellow,  thoroughly  ripened  fruits, 
well  fermented  bread,  milk  broths, 
foft  vegetables,  weak  broths  cleared  of 
their  fat,  and  boiled  with  rice,  all 

which 
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which  are  agreeable  to  the  palate 
though  enriched  with  little  or  no  fait. 
Some  people  are  fond  of  giving  their 
patients  calves  foot  jelly,  &c. — now  it 
is  well  known  that  the  feet  of  animals 
boiled  for  a  confiderable  time,  yield  a 
very  vifcid  kind  of  glue,  which  is 
ufed  for  mechanical  purpofes  by  arti¬ 
ficers  ;  fuch  a  vifcid  glue  will  form 
a  thick  tenacious  chyle,  which  will 
rather  opprefs  the  weak  lungs,  than 
contribute  to  nourifh  the  body;  fo 
that  they  are  to  be  rejected  in  thefe 
cafes,  and  thin  diluted  broths  fubfti- 
tuted  in  their  ftead ;  but  when  th£ 
patient  grows  better,  he  may  be  in¬ 
dulged  with  fome  white  meat,  as  a 
chicken  for  example,  though  very 
fparingly  —  and  fuch  food  fhould  be 
given  but  in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time, 
though  often,  left  the  lungs  might 
be  oppreffed  by  plenty,  though  of  good 
chyle,  too  fuadenly— for  we  obferve 

even 
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even  healthy  people,  after  too  hearty  a 
meal,  have  their  veffels  very  full  and 
turgid;  at  that  time  the  plenty  of 
frefh  chyle  mixes  with  the  blood,  and 
the  breathing  becomes  more  fhort  and 
laborious  than  it  was  before,  partly 
from  plenitude,  and  partly  becaufe  the 
ftomach  being  too  much  diftended  ob- 
ftruds  the  defcent  of  the  diaphragm, 
clofe  to  which  it  lies— for  a  hidden  re¬ 
pletion  even  of  good  fluids  is  much  to 
be  dreaded  in  this  cafe. 

New  milk  diluted  with  equal  parts 
of  water  or  barley  water  in  winter  will 
make  a  good  drink ;  in  fummer,  as 
more  diluting  liquids  are  then  ne- 
ceifary,  the  drink  may  conflft  of  the 
fame,  only  in  different  proportions ; 
two  thirds  water  or  barley  water,  and 
one  third  milk.  A  little  fugar,  or 
Venice  foap  together  with  fome  ab- 
forbents  may  be  added,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent 

V  ' 
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sent  its  turning  foijr,  or  curdling  in 
the  ftomach. — — 

Blood  fhould  be  taken  from  a  vein 
twice  a  year  by  way  of  prevention, 
though  the  patient  appears  feeming- 
ly  recovered  of  the  diforder ;  this 
fhould  be  done  about  fpring  and  au¬ 
tumn,  thefe  being  the  feafons  in  which 
we  obferve  changes  in  the  human 
body ;  if  he  is  of  a  fanguine  conftitu- 
tion  and  in  the  vigor  of  life,  he  may 
be  more  frequently  bled  for  the  firil 
two  or  three  years— and  the  phyfician 
fhould  very  carefully  attend  whether 
the  fymptoms  agree  with  thofe  which  ap¬ 
peared  a  little  before  the  coming  on  of 
the  haemoptylis.  When  an  haemop¬ 
tysis  has  been  caufed  by  an  anaftomofis 
of  the  veffels,  there  is  reafon  to  hope 
a  cure  like  that  of  a  frefh  wound  with¬ 
out  fuppuration,  becaufe  the  veffel  is 
not  injured,  and  the  veffels  contract 
*pd  clofe  fpontaneoufly  after  the 

blood- 
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blood- fpit  ting  and  repeated  bleedings 
have  fufficiently  emptied  them.  —  If 
from  any  violent  caufe  a  veflfel  be  rup¬ 
tured  in  the  lungs,  there  yet  may  be 
hopes  of  doling  the  wound  without 
fuppuration,  provided  proper  means  are 
taken,  unlefs  it  be  very  large  indeed ; 
but  when  the  velfels  have  been  corroded 
by  the  acrimony  of  the  fluids  them- 
felves,  in  that  cafe  it  will  certainly 
be  difficult  to  prevent  fuppuration ; 
for  then  it  is  not  a,  Angle  wound, 
and  the  inflammation  which  is  com¬ 
monly  about  the  lips  of  the  wound, 
will  not  be  taken  off,  becaufe  in  or¬ 
der  to  hring  this  about,  a  mild  dif- 
pofition  of  the  fluids  is  abfolutely 
requiflte-^ — and  it  will  be  impoffible  in 
fo  fhort  a  time  to  corred  fuch  an 
acrimony  in  the  fluids,  as  was  great 
enough  to  corrode  the  veflels  them- 
felves. 


Another 
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Another  reafon  for  apprehending  a 
fuppuration  in  confequence  of  an  has- 
moptyfis,  is  when  grumous  blood  is 
left  in  the  lungs  after  a  fpitting  up 
of  blood — for  while  the  haemoptyfis 
is  diminifhed  or  ceafes,  fome  part  of 
the  blood  remains  in  the  orifice  of 
the  injured  veffel,  and  even  in  the 
bronchia  themfelves  ;  now  as  fuch 
patients  muft  be  kept  perfectly 
at  reft,  and  breath  as  gently  as 
poffible,  fuch  grumous  particles  of 
blood  will  fometimes  remain  there  a 
very  confiderable  time ;  but  when 
ftrong  ftypticks  have  been  applied, 
and  efpecially  if  the  hasmoptyfis  has 
been  flopped  by  drinking  of  very  cold 
water,  we  fhall  have  reafon  to  fufpeft 
that  large  clots  of  fuch  grumous  blood 
have  been  formed,  and  adhere  to  thefe 
parts.  —  St  in  ventrem  effufus  /anguis 
fuerit  prater  naturam ,  nece /e  e/  fup - 
parari, ,  fays  Hippocrates ;  if  the  blood 


be  preternaturally  diicharged  into  the 
belly*  a fuppuration  muft  neceffarily 
enfue.  Gakh  in  his  commentaries 
upon  this  aphorifm,  has  judici  oufly 
obferved,  that  Hippocrates  does  not 
there  fpeak  of  an  efruiion  of  blood 
into  the  belly  properly  fo  called*  but 
into  any  other  cavity;  he  adds  at  the 
fame  time  that  by  fuppuration,  is  here 
meant  every  kind  of  corruption  of  the 
blood,  and  not  its  being  changed  into 
what  we  properly  call  pus.  The  blood 
in  a  warm  moiffc  place  provided  the  air 
may  get  at  it  will  foon  grow  putrid; 
and  thus  will  it  by  its  acrimony  influ¬ 
ence  and  corrode  the'  neighbouring 
vefiels  and  encreafe  every  complaint; 
and  bring  on  a  fuppuration.— —The 
ancient  phyflcians  certainly  feem  to 
have  feared  this  bad  confequnce  from 
grumous  blood  left  after  an  hsmop- 
tyfis,  and  were  for  that  reafon  very 
follicitous  to  remove  it  as  foon  as  pof- 
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fible..  GW*?#  in  the  cure  of  a  violent 
haemoptyfis,  after  recommending  it  to 
his  patient  to  breath  gently,  *  to  keep 
ftill  arid  quiet,  and  after  having  di¬ 
rected  bleeding  fays,  ubi  h<zc  funt 
Jaffa,  primum  pofca  tum  diluta  tum 
tepida  potui  eji  offerenda  ;  quo ,  Ji  quis  in 
vifcere  thrombus  latitet,  refolutus  extuffi-* 
atur  atque  hoc  nihil  vetat 

bis  terve  ternis  horis  facere ;  when  thefe 
things  have  been  premifed,  a  thin 
warm  poffet  is  to  be  drank,  by  which 
if  any  clot  of  blood  be  remaining  in 
the  lungs,  it  may  be  diflblved  and 
coughed  up,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
contra-indicate  its  being  repeated  every 
three  hours  for  two  or  three  times  to¬ 
gether.  Prallian  is  of  the  fame  opi¬ 
nion,  thinking  that  not  only  the  gru- 
mou-s  blood  may  be  thereby  diflolved, 
but  that  a  farther  efluiion  of  blood 
may  alfo  by  that  means  be  prevented, 
with  an  addition  of  vinegar,  to  which 

the 
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the  ancient  phyficians  afcribed  an 
aftringent  quality.  Bennet  certainly 
feared  a  confumption  might  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  grumous  clots  of  blood 
long  retained  in  the  lungs  j  Ji peractis 
/anguinis  excreationibus  pulmo  minus  fen- 
flis,  aut  pectoralia  torpida,  /anguinis 
reliquias  fer  ctvaxccSrcLpcnv  non  apprime  re¬ 
purgaverint. y  retenti  /anguinis  &  ipjius 
pulmonis  computre/c entia /uborta  phthijin 
fubfe  cut  uram  minatur  ;  if,  when  the 
fpitting  of  blood  is  over,  upon  account 
of  the  lungs  infenfibility,  or  the  pec¬ 
toral  mufcles  inactivity  to  exert  their 
powers,  the  remaining  blood  has  not 
been  cleared  away,  there  will  be 
danger  of  a  confumption  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  growing  putrid,  or  a  fup- 

puration  of  the  lungs. - It  mult  be 

owned  that  we  fhould  endeavor  care¬ 
fully  to  remove  the  grumous  blood, 
but  it  Ihould  be  done  with  great  cau-^ 

tion,  for  fear  we  may  excite  a  cough, 

.  and 
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dnd.fo  endanger  a  relapfe  of  the  hae~ 
moptyfis,  which  mull  unavoidably  be 
attended  with  danger.  I  own  I  never 
Ventured  to  advife  perfons  troubled 
with  an  haemoptyfis  to  take  a,  poffet, 
and  I  have  oftener  advifed  it  three  hours 
after  it  was  flopped— it  is  true  indeed 
the  ancients  did  not  give  oxycrate  or 
Vinegar  poffet  hot,  but  lukewarm  only, 
which  indeed  irritates  lefs,  yet  ftill  it 
does  irritate,  neither  can  this  grumous 
blood  be  thrown  up  but  by  a  cough, 
which  will  ever  be  fafer,  when  the 
ruptured  veffel  has  already  fpontane- 
outly  contracted  itfelf,  and  that  there 
is  hope  of  its  confolidating  ;  betides  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  a  clot  of  gru¬ 
mous  blood  flopping  in  fome  branch 
t>f  the  afpera  arteria,  often  has  ftill 
another  obftrudtin?  the  wounded  veflel, 
if  fuch  a  clot  therefore  be  difcharged, 
the  other  mu  ft  alfo  come  away  with 
it  which  obftruCled  the  wounded 
Vol.  II.  E  veffel. 
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veffel,  and  an  ha;moptylis  come  on 
again  and  endanger  the  life  of  the 
patient,  which,  Ihould  we  even  again 
fucceed  to  flop,  will  yet  leave  gru- 
mous  blood,  which  mull  again  be  re¬ 
moved. — 

Doctor  Mead  has  obferved  that  thofe 


perfons  who  were  troubled  with  ftru- 
mous  fwellings  in  their  childhood  or 
in  their  younger  days  were  moft  fub- 
je&  to  ulcerations  in  the  lungs  ; —  ex - 
per  tent  ifjimum  medicum  Radchvium  dicere 
folk  uni)  phthifes  in  nojlris  &  jrigidioribus 
regionibus  ejje  plerumque  JlrumoJds  $  fee- 
piffime  itaque  videmus  in  tabidis  pojl  mor¬ 
tem  ineijis)  pulmonem  tuberculis  feu  glan¬ 
dulis  induratis  obfitum ,  quee  fuppurantia 
pus  expuerenty  that  moft  experienced 
phyfician  doftor  Radclijfe  ufed  to  lay, 
that  moft  of  the  confunlptions  in  Eng¬ 
land  were  of  the  ftruinous  kind ;  we 
therefore  moft  generally  obferve  in  fuch 
bodies  as  have  been  differed,  and  have 

died 
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died  of  this  difeafe,  the  lungs  filled 
with  tumors  or  indurated  glands  which 
fuppurating  difcharge  matter.  We 
frequently  fee  perfons  fubjedl  to  flru- 
mous  complaints,  have  fwellings  in 
the  neck  for  feveral  months  nay  for 
feveral  years,  which  neverthelefs  do 
not  come  to  fuppuration,  and  when 
they  do  begin  to  fuppurate,  it  is  only 
a  part  and  not  all  of  them — befides,  it 
is  farther  confirmed  by  many  inftances 
that  thefe  tumors  may  be  and  are 
lodged  in  other  vifcera,  and  it  appears 

farther  that  thefe  tumors  even  in  the 

/ 

fame  body,  may  be  formed  of  different 
fubftances  3  fometimes  the  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  them  is  whitiih  or  grey, 
mealy,  and  more  or  lefs  foft,  and  of 
Various  different  confiftences. —Some¬ 
times  they  are  every- where  hard  and 
fciffile — in  fome  we  find  matter  which 
is  like  lime  moiftened  with  water, 
and  which  is  not  rough  to  the  touch  ^ 

E  2  in 
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in  fome  we  find  a  hard  calcarious  fub- 
ftance,  rough  in  handling,  and  con¬ 
creted  as  it  were  into  a  fungous 
fj-one.— ~ — In  the  body  of  an  afthmatic 
youth  the  lungs  were  found  in  part 
ulcerated,  and  partly  full  of  fuch  iort 
of  tubercles  filled  with  a  chalky  mat¬ 
ter,  the  concave  fide  of  the  liver,  the 
fpleen  and  the  whole  mefentery,  were 
covered  wuth  a  number  of  thefe  tu¬ 
bercles.  In  a  boy  of  four  years  old, 
who  feemed  perfectly  recovered  fiom 
a  beginning  confumption,  but  who 
died  in  convulfions,  the  lungs  were 
found  filled  wuth  fuch  tubercles,  fome 
of  which  contained  a  thin  pus,  others 
again  a  fubftance  as  thick  as  new 
cheefe. 

If  therefore  the  lungs  be  fluffed 
with  fuch  tubercles,  and  that  they 
contain  a  thick  calcarious  matter  which 
cannot  be  brought  to  fuppurate  but  by 
the  flowed:  and  even  moft  difficult 

methods. 
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methods,  it  is  evident  a  man  may  die 
with  a  flow  marafmus,  (becaufe  the 
addon  of  the  lungs  in  forming  the 
chyle  is  impeded)  even  before  a  pu¬ 
rulent  phthifls  comes  on— - which 

\  >. 

however  would  moft  probably  have 
happened  had  the  patient  furvived 
much  longer.  We  have  many  ex¬ 
amples  to  illuftrate  this. - A  fol- 

dier  twenty-five  years  of  age,  came  to 
the  hofpital,  he  had  a  flow  fever,  dry 
cough,  a  flight  oppreffion  of  the 
bread:,  his  face  was  pale,  and  his  body 
extremely  emaciated — after  two  bleed¬ 
ings,  he  was  put  upon  a  milk  diet, 
and  in  the  evening  they  gave  him  fy- 
rup  of  white  poppies— nothing  did 
him  good,  he  grew  flili  thinner,  his 
ftrength  decayed,  and  -  he  died  very 
quietly,  without  a  diarrhoea,  which  is 
generally  the  concluding  icene  in  a 
confumption ;  his  breathing  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  illnefs  was  not 

E  3 
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at  all  laborious. - On  differing  the 

body,  handling  the  lungs,  they  felt 
as  if  they  were  filled  with  gravel,  and 
the  lobes  being  opened,  we  difcovered 
a  large  number  of  tubercles  each  as 
big  as  a  pea,  which  contained  a  matter 
much  refembling  plaifter  but  fome- 
thing  fofter.  Another  foldier  of  twenty - 
eight  years  of  age,  weak  and  emacia 
ated,  was  affliffed  with  a  very  trou- 
blefome  cough  for  eight  months,  on 
being  brought  to  the  hofpital,  he  was 
put  to  bed  with  a  flow  fever  hanging 
upon  him,  he  coughed  much,  but  fpit 

feldom — and  when  he  did  the  faliva 

'  #  * 

was  glutinous,  and  white,  but  never 
purulent,  he  could  not  bear  to  lie  on 


the  left  fide. — Various  remedies  wer$ 
tried,  but  all  to  no  purpoie,  flight 
fweats  fucceeded,  fudden  emaciation, 
a  difficulty  of  fwallowing,  an  aphonia, 
and  at  length  death — -but  he  never  had 
%  loofenefs.  On  difledfion,  the  lun^s 


y/erc 
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were  found  every-where  adhering  to 
the  pleura ;  every-where  filled  with 
very  finall  tubercles,  about  the  fize  of 
a  grain  of  millet,  when  the  lungs  were 
fqueezed,  hard  tubercles  were  ob- 
fervable  as  big  as  a  nut,  fome  of  which 
being  cut  open  were  found  to  con¬ 
tain  a  white  fubdance  refembling  foft 
pi  aider,  one  of  them  only  contained 
real  pus.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
right  lobe  we  found  a  tumor  as  hard 
as  a  done,  and  as  big  as  a  fmall  hen's 

..egg - the  author  of  thefe  obferva- 

tions  [Barr ere)  very  judly  remarks, 
that  fuch  a  diforder  was  incurable 
when  arrived  at  its  height,  and  when 
the  lungs  were  every  where  loaded 

t 

with  thefe  hard  tubercles — but  where 
he  luckily  took  it  in  time,  he  had  faved 
many  foldiers  by  fending  them  into  a 
purer  air  up  into  the  mountains. 

Such  tubercles,  though  they  were 
originally  hard  and  filled  with  a 

E  4  chalky 
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chalky  fubftance,  yet  will  fuppurate 
in  time,  and  produce  a  confamption 
with  an  ulceration  of  the  lungs ;  fa 
that  they  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  caufes  of  a  pulmonary  confump- 
tion.  — —  It  may  fo  happen  indeed, 
that  thefe  tubercles  may  be  fo  nu¬ 
merous  as  almoft  to  deftroy  the  aCtion 
of  the  lungs,  and  fo  kill  the  patient 
with  a  true  marafmus,  before  the  tu¬ 


bercles  have  any  poffible  time  to  fup¬ 
purate.  V ery  many  inftances  of  fuch 
kind  of  confumptions  occur  in  prac¬ 
tice.  A  fpitting  of  purulent  matter^ 
which  in  fome  meafure  relieves  the 
patient,  follows  upon  an  oktufe  pain 
felt  deep  in  the  bread:,  attended  with 
a  difficulty  of  breathing ;  the  quan¬ 
tity  expectorated  gradually  decreafes, 
the  fmall  vomica  heals  up  again,  and 
the  patient  thinks  himfelf  quite  re¬ 
covered  ;  but,  as  a  new  tubercle  ge- 

1  ■«•"*  -  s' 

Iterates  pus  and  breaks,  all  the  former 

iymptoms 
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fymptoms  return  again  in  very  few 
months  after.— I  have  frequently  feen  re¬ 
peated  inftances  of  this,  and  1  have  been 
aflured  by  many  phyficians  that  they 

have  obferved  the  fame  thing. - The 

generality  however  of  thefe  patients 
die  coniumpiive  at  laft,  though  they 
hold  out  a  confiderable  time  before 
they  fink  under  the  difeafe,  but  when 
from  any  adventitious  caufe  many  tu¬ 
bercles  fuppurate  together,  in  that 
cafe  the  patient  dies  much  fooner. 

After  a  mild,  moift  rainy  autumn, 
during  which  the  wind  chiefly  blew 
at  fouth,  and  remained  in  that  quarter 
the  winter  and  fpring  following,  a 
cloudy  fummer  followed  with  very 
Jittle  rain ;  but  the  fame  wind  fill 
kept  blowing  as  before,  Hippocrates 
Obferved  quod  ante  incipientem  cejiatem 
atque  in  by  erne ,  e  or  urn  multi ,  qui  jam 
fuhtabefcebant  longo  tempore ,  tabidi  de~* 
cubuerint ;  quando  quidem  multis  etiam 
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dubie  fe  habentibus  tabes  tunc  confirmata 
fuit,  that  juft  before  the  beginning  of 
furnmer,  and  the  winter  following, 
rnany  who  were  inclined  to  be  con- 
fumptive,  were  actually  foiled  with  a 
confurnption,  and  others  who  were  in 
a  doubtful  ftate,  fell  into  a  confirmed 
phthifis,  Might  not  they  whofe  lungs 
were  filled  with  hard  tubercles  be  juftly 
called  phthifically  inclined  ?  Is  it  not 
probable  enough,  that  fuch  fymptoms 
fhould  arife  in  thefe  patients  in  a  con- 
ftitution  of  the  air  fuch  as  Hippocrates 
here  defcribes  it,  efpecially  as  he  pre- 
mifes,  pluribus  tufi'es  aridcz  nihilque  tuj- - 
fientibus  educebatur ,  atque  voces  non 
multo  pofi  raucefcebant .  Many  had  dry 
coughs,  but  did  not  expectorate,  and 
they  foon  after  grew  hoarfe.  It  is 
probable,  that  this  epidemical  con~ 
ftitution  of  the  air  was  fo  adapted  to 
produce  a  phthifis,  that  they  who 
were  naturally  inclined  to  this  difeafe, 

but 
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but  had  hitherto  never  been  attacked 
with  it,  now  began  to  feel  its  effeds, 

and  died. - Hippocrates  adds,  that  he 

does  not  recoiled  any  of  his  patients 
who  were  attacked  with  the  diforder, 
to  hold  out  for  any  moderate  time  as 
they  all  died  much  fooner  than  was  in 
general  ufhal  in  this  difeafe, 

I f  a  fpitting  of  blood  continue  for  a 
long  time,  neither  encreafing  nor  di- 
minifhing,  it  is  moft  affuredly  a  very 
bad  fymptom — Hippocrates  fays,  quibus 
in  pulmone  tubercula  fiunt ,  pus  educunt 
ad  quadraginta  dies  pofi  ruptionem9  hos 
vero  tranfgredientes  plerumque  phthifici 
fiunt.  They  who  have  tubercles  in 
their  lungs,  fpit  up  matter  for  forty 
days  after  they  break,  if  the  fpitting 
continue  longer,  they  generally  be*, 
come  confumptive. 

It  may  feem  wonderful  that  when 
the  wounded  lungs  have  been  almoft 
entirely  deftroyed  by  fuppuration 

(which  - 

... 
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(which  has  lometimes  been  obferved 
in  pra&ice)  that  the  patient  fhould  not 
rather  die  of  a  fudden  hsmoptyfis,  as 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  would 
propel  the  blood  through  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery  into  the  wafted  lobe  of  the 

lungs. - This  in  fact  now  and  then 

happens,  though  rarely,  and  the  pa¬ 
tients  more  frequently  die  of  a  flow 
confumption.  Very  many  inftanees 
certainly  {hew*  that  when  a  fuppura- 
tion  is  begun,  there  is  lefs  danger  of 
an  hemorrhage.  This  we  fee  in  wounds 
and  in  amputations.  When  in  perfons 
fuhject  to  a  fp  it  ting  of  blood  (even 
when  they  have  had  returns  of  this 
complaint)  a  fuppuration  begins,  the 
hsmoptyfis  foon  ceafes,  although  a 
conflant  cough,  and  that  even  pretty 
violent,  ftill  remains.™!  have  feen  the 
whole  kidney  fo  con  fumed  by  an  ulcer, 
that  nothin p*  remained  of  it  but  tne 

o 

outward  membrane,  yet  no  blood  ever 
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paffed  with  the  urine,  but  mere  pus 
only. - —Perhaps  fome  peculiar  for¬ 

mation  of  the  lungs  may  account  for 
this  difficulty. — — -It  is  well  known 
that  the  lungs  are  divided  into  large 
lobes,  and  thefe  again  are  fubdivided 
into  final ler  lobes,  each  of  which  have 
a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  greater  or  lefler  di¬ 
men  dons,  all  which  however  united 
compofe  the  great  lobe. — Ruyfch  upon 
examining  the  ftrudture  of  the  lungs., 
fays,  that  the  blood-veffels  of  one  lobe 
did  not  communicate  with  thofe  of 
another,  a  membrane  dividing  each 
from  the  other.— Nay,  that  each  final  I 
lobe  had  its  peculiar  membrane  diftindt 
from  the  reft,  and  that  branches  of  the 
veffels  fupplied  only  the  lobes  to  which 
they  particularly  belonged™ — he  fays 
however  that  this  obfervation  was  made 
upon  a  calf's  lungs,  but  the  fame  dif- 
polition  did  not  always  (if  ever  it  did 

at 
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at  all)  prevail  in  human  bodies, — 
However  in  another  part  of  his  write- 
ings  he  demonftrates  the  fubdivifion  of 
the  greater  lobe  of  the  lungs  into  inj 
numerable  fmall  ones.  Helvetius  on 
examining  the  ftrufture  of  this  vifcus, 
found  that  the  arteries  do  not  pafs  from 
one  lobe  to  another,  but  that  each  of 
them  fupplied  its  own  peculiar  lobe* 
and  that  the  larger  branches  ran  be- 
tween  the  lobes.  Lieberkuhn  a  mod 
fkilful  enquirer  into  the  ftrufture  of 
the  vifcera,  compleated  this  difcovery, 
and  fhewed  a  preparation  of  a  part  of 
the  human  lungs  (diverted  of  its  ex¬ 
ternal  membrane)  divided  into  fmall 
lobes,  which  hung  down  upon  the  af- 
pera  arteria;  he  injected  three  differ 
rent  branches  of  the  arteries  and  one 
vein  with  an  injection  of  different  co-> 
lors,  and  by  this  method  evidently 
demonftrated,  that  there  is  no  comma-* 
nication  between  the  lobes  by  the 

blood 
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blood-veflels ;  hence  we  may  compre¬ 
hend  how  fome  one  fmall  lobe  of  the 
lungs  may  have  its  vefTels  obftru&ed, 
may  be  inflamed  and  fuppurate,  and 
yet  not  communicate  the  difeafe  to  the 
neighbouring  lobes.  * 

Thus  we  underftand  how  a  flow 
confumption  may  gradually  prey  upon 
the  lungs,  without  bringing  on  a  hid¬ 
den  and  fatal  haemoptyfis,  as  the  dis¬ 
order  gently  pervades  one  lobe  to  ano¬ 
ther  and  fmall  arterial  branches  fupply 
each  lobe  with  blood,  the  circulation 
thus  remaining  uninjured,  and  pafling 
freely  through  that  part  of  the  lungs 
which  is  as  yet  in  a  found  ftate. — We 
are  farther  from,  the  confideration  of 
this  ftru&ure  of  the  lungs  taught  what 
thefe  tubercles  in  the  lungs  are,  which 
phyficians  have  fo  frequently  obferved 
to  be  inflamed,  and  to  fuppurate  fuc- 
ceflively. 


It 
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It  is  however  to  be  cQnfeffed,  that 

\  i 

the  lungs  have  not  always  been  found 
entirely  deftroyed  in  thofe  who  have 
died  confumptive,  though  a  very  large 
quantity  of  pus  had  been  daily  dif- 
charged  upwards— and  the  phyficians 
have  thence  confequently  concluded 
that  this  vifcus  was  entirely  confumed; 
I  muft  freely  own  that  this  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  in  pradtice— a  very  lingu¬ 
lar  inftance  of  which  happened  in  the 
hofpital  at  Vienna ,  where  after  a  very 
copious  difcharge  of  pus  by  expedtora* 
lion,  the  lungs  were  found  entire,  but 
every- where  adhering  clofely  to  the 
pleura,  and  to  the  pericardium  on  the 
left  fide  of  the  thorax  :  but  which  way 
foever  they  were  cut,  not  a  drop  of  pus 
or  the  leaft  marks  of  a  vomica  ap¬ 
peared,  but  on  opening  the  trachea 
fome  pus  was  found  lodged  there.  Ex¬ 
perience  proves  that  a  fuppuration  does 

'not 
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not  always  confume  the  part  from 
whence  the  pus  arifes,  and  yet  that 
when  a  great  quantity  of  pus  is  daily 
difcharged,  the  body  waftes  away.— 
After  an  amputation  of  the  bread:,  or 
of  a  limb,  fiirgeons  often  to  their 
great  regret,  fee  their  patients  wafte 
away,’  from  an  excefiive  difeharge  of 
matter  from  fo  very  large  a  wound  — 
fo  that  all  the  fluids  of  the  body,  con¬ 
verted  into  pus,  are  carried  off,  and  then 
the  poor  patient,  who  at  firfl:  feemed 
to  be  in  a  promiflng  way  of  recovery, 
finks  under  the  evacuation——  but  a 
fhort  time  before  the  patient  expires,  all 
the  wide  furface  of  the  wound  grows 
dry,  and  when  dead,  there  remains  not 
the  leaft  appearance  of  any  pus-  I 
have  feen  very  large  ulcers  in  the  legs, 
which  had  daily  for  many  years  toge¬ 
ther  difcharged  an  amazing  quantity 
of  fetid  ichor ;  and  when  upon  the 
life  of  the  bark,  a  laudable  pus  was 
Vol,  11,  F  formed 
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formed,  the  wound  began  to  cicatrife, 
and  there  did  not  appear  the  leaft  lofs 
of  fubftance,  after  the  wound  was  clofed 
and  entirely  healed  up. 

When  one  lobe  of  the  lungs  is  pu¬ 
rulent,  we  fometimes  find  pus  lodged 
in  the  other  lung,  for  while  the  pati¬ 
ent  now  much  weakened,  endeavors 
to  fpit,  but  cannot,  the  pus  is  pumped 
up  into  the  afpera  arteria,  from  whence 
it  may  eafily  fall  into  either  lobe  of 
the  lungs.  Dodtor  Shnpfon  upon  open¬ 
ing  the  body  of)  a  man  who  had  dif- 
charged  a  great  quantity  of  blood  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  found  a  fcirrhus  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  right  lobe  of  the 
lungs,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  finus 
full  of  matter,  large  enough  to  contain 
a  man’s  finger ;  he  alfo  found  a  ftone, 
and  a  quantity  of  water  in  the  cavity 
of  the  right  breaft,  but  the  left  lobe  of 
the  lungs  was  entirely  found,  well  co¬ 
lored,  and  without  any  hardnefsj;  and 

ha 
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lie  was  furprifed  to  find  pus  iffuing 
from  every  part'  of  the  lungs  while 
he  was  cutting  into  different  parts  of 
its  fubftance,  but  the  pus  did  not  if- 
fue  forth  in  large  quantities  together, 
but  by  a  drop  of  two  at  a  time,  fo  that 
it  is  probable  it  might  come  from  the 
branches  of  the  afpera  arteria,  as  they 
were  fucceflively  cut  open» 

It  is  riot  the  red  blood  which  i$' 
changed  into  pus*  but  rather  fdme  of 
the  thinner  fluids  fecreted  from  the 
blood,  for  fo  long  as  a  wound  is 
bloody  we  fee  no  pus,  but  the  veffels 
afterwards  contracting*  the  furface  of 
the  Wound  grows  rrioifl:  with  a  thinner 
humor*  which  gradually  turns  to  pus 
on  the  furface'  of  the  wound*  if  it  be 
guarded  from  the  air,  for  if  the  wound 
be  expofed  to  the  air,  it  all  dries  up 
and  is  covered  over  with  a  fcabbv  crufl:. 
Under  which  the  pus  is  forrned.  By 
how  much  the  matter  fpit  up  in  this 

Fa  difeafe 
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difeafe  deviates  from  the  qualities  of 
laudable  pus,  by  fo  much  cateris  pari¬ 
bus,  have  we  reafon  to  doubt  of  a  cure 
for  whether  this  proceeds  from  the 
nature  of  the  matter  being  too  long 
retained  in  a  fiftulous  ulcer  of  the 
lungs,  and  rendered  more  malignant 
thereby,  or  whether  the  ulcer  itfelf 
conftantly  pours  forth  a  {harp  ichor  of 
a  different  quality  from  laudable  pus, 
there  will  always  be  danger,,  left  the  evil 
fhould  extend  itfelf  more  and  more,  of 
that  the  pus  rendered  both  more  acrid  as 
well  as  thinner  by  its  retention,  may  be 
reabforbed,  and  fo  infed:  the  whole 
body  in  fuch-  a  manner,  as  to  render  it 
entirely  unfit  for  nutrition,,  and  fo  caufe 
the  confuming  away  of  the  body.. 
Fhyficians  fliould  attentively  examine 
the  faliva  of  confumptive  perfons,  in 
order  to  form  a  proper  prognoftic  from 
it.  Hippocrates  fays,  pbthificorum  m 
aquam  falfam  expuentium  fputa  fi  ad 

fumditm 
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fundum  tendant*  cito  pereunt.  If  what 
is  fpit  up  by  •  confumptive  periods 
into  fait  water  finks  to  the  bottom, 
it  is  fatal.  ——  Almoft  all  phyficians 
after  him  have  condemned  the  faliva 
when  it  is  denfe,  and  links  in  water— 
and  have  accounted  this  gravity  of  the 
matter  as  a  fign  that  fome  parts  of  the 
folids,  which  were  beginning  to  wafte, 
were  carried  off,  and  being  heavier  than 
the  water  funk  down  to  the  bottom  of 
it.  Purulent  matter  fpit  up  will  fwim 
upon  the  furface,  though  fometimes  a 
part  of  what  the  patient  throws  up  will 
fink,  while  the  other  part  will  fwim 

a-top. - Hippoc'rates  for  this  rea- 

fon  directs  the  trial  to  be  made  with 
fait  water,  as  it  is  Ipecifically  heavier 
than  frelh  water,  and  therefore  what¬ 
ever  is  expectorated  mufi:  be  much 
denfer  and  heavier  to  fink  to  the 
bottom,  as  a  confirmation  of  this 

jprognoftic.— - But  we  are  to  obferve 

F  3  that 
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that  this  holds  only,  in  faliva  which 
is  rarely  purulent  without  any  mixture 
of  mucus,  for  the  mucus  which  lines 
the  trachea  and  bronchia  is  ever  frothy 
and  contains  air-bubbles,  and  if  it  be 
mixed  with  the  pus,  or  by  its  vifeidity 
adheres  to  the  outermoft  edge  of  it, 
the  purulent  faliva  will  fwim  on  the 
furface,  though  properly  fpeaking  it  is 
in  itfelf  heavier  than  the  water ;  this 
will  readily  explain  the  reafon  why  we 
often  fee  it  fwirn  a- top,  and  then  fink 
down  into  the  water  though  expecto¬ 
rated  at  the  fame  time— for  while  the 
mucus  ftill  adheres  to  the  fides  or  is 
mixed  with  the  purulent  expectoration, 
or  the  air-bubbles  contained  in  the 
mucus  are  not  broken,  it  will  necefla- 
rily  fwim  on  the  top,  but  when  once 
the  mucus  is  diffolved,  and  the  air- 
bubbles  difperfed,  then  it  will  fink 
to  the  bottom  of  the  water.-r-In  fpit- 
ting  up  matter  (fays  Bennet)  that  which 

lodges 
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lodges  about  the  upper  part  of  the  tra¬ 
chea,  is  brought  off  without  (training, 
by  a  flight  cough  $  but  that  which  is 
(bated  at  the  bottom  of  the  bronchia  is 
thrown  up  with  difficulty.  The  fame 
author  confirms  what  Hippocrates  has 
written  by  his  own  obfervations,  and 
reckons  among  the  mortal  (ymptoms 
in  a  confumption  pus  ccenofum,  pondero- 
film  colorifique  cinerei  quod  aqua  injedlum 
facile  quaji  ei  commificetur  fundumque 
petit :  a  filthy,  heavy,  a(h-colored  pus, 
which  on  being  thrown  into  water  ea- 
(ily  mixes  with  it  and  finks  to  the 
bottom.  The  matter  fpit  up  in  con- 
fumptions  has  various  taftes  alfo.  Hip¬ 
pocrates  mentions  f put um  crafifum  ex 
virore  pallefcens  &  dulce  per  tuflim  re¬ 
jici,  the  expedtoration  of  a  thick  palifli 
green,  and  fweet  faliva  by  a  cough— 
and  (bon  after  quod  fputum  ore  conti¬ 
nens  excreaturus  illud  detefetur .  And  in 
the  Goacce  promotiones  he  fays,  qui fup- 

F  4  purati 
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purati  futuri  funt  primum  falfuginofum 
fpuunt  dein  dulcius - — before  a  purulent 
matter  is  expectorated  the  patient  per¬ 
ceives  a  faltiih  thin  and  fweetifh  faliva 
in  his  mouth,— I  have  fometimes 
heard  patients  when  they  had  juft  fpit 
up  matter  complain  of  the  naufeous 
fweetnefs  of  their  fpittle,  and  Bennet 
efteemed  this  fymptom  very  perni¬ 
cious,  ex  profufo  vitali  ne&are  defloref 
centes  &  arefcentes  ftrigofos  periijfe ,  for 
he  imagined  the  nutritious  juices  were 
excreted  by  this  fpitting,  and  there* 
fore  the  patients  were  deftroyed  by  a 
eonfumption  or  marafmus,  and  he  was 
the  more  confirmed  in  his  opinion,  be- 
caufe  he  had  obferyed  in  the  body  of  a 
man  who  died  after  fuch  a  fpitting, 
and  who  had  fometimes  fpit  up  blood, 
that  all  the  organs  of  refpiration,  and 
all  the  yifeera  appeared  found  to  view, 
hut  the  lungs  were  -every-where  foft 
and  had  loft  their  tone-— as  alfo  becaufe 

'  *  ~ %  i  v  *  •  ♦  i  1 
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this  faliva  when  put  on  the  fire,  like 
all  nutritious  juices,  acquired  by  heat 
the  confiftency  of  a  whitifh  jelly — p. 
Very  fetid  faliva  is  a  Hill  worfe  fymp- 
tom,  as  it  indicates  a  putrefaction  al¬ 
ready  begun,  however  Bennet  feems  to 
be  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  always 
portal,  for  he  fays  the  pureft  blood 
will  grow  putrid  if  jt  be  deprived  of 
its  own  vital  heat.— ^Certainly  grumous 
blood  contained  in  the  bronchia,  or 
pus  lodging  there,  and  not  foon  ex¬ 
creted,  may  grow  corrupt  from  the 
free  accefi  of  air  and  moifture  and  heat 
of  the  place^for  this  reafon  he  fur¬ 
ther  obferves,  (when  he  is  defcribing 
the  {ymptoms  of  an  incurable  phthifis) 
a  {linking  breath  to  be  a  bad  fign,  but 
tjdds,  when  joined  with  a  great  pant¬ 
ing  and  laborious  refpiration.  It  is 
not  very  fafe  to  be  much  converfant 
with  perfons  in  this  ftage  of  a  con- 
fumption^  for  as  the  putrid  effluvia  of 

the 
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the  faliva  may  be  drawn  in  with  the 
air  into  the  lungs  of  the  by-ftanders, 
there  may  be  danger  of  infedtion. 
Galen  fays  periculofum  eft  confuefcere  his 
qui  tabe  tenentur ,  atque  in  totum  cum 
omnibus  qui  putridum  adeo  expuanty  ut 
domicilia ,  in  quibus  decumbunt  graviter 
oleant :  it  is  dangerous  to  be  much  in 
company  with  people  in  very  deep  con- 
fumptions,  efpecially  when  the  breath 
is  fo  fetid  as  to  communicate  its  in¬ 
fluence  to  the  very  chambers  wherein 
they  lie. — — A  man's  wife  expiring  of 
a  confumption,  giving  him  a  parting 
kifs,  all  that  part  of  the  chin  which 
her  lips  had  touched  remained  fmooth 
ever  after,  though  his  beard  grew  thick 
all  around  it — -his  lungs  however  were 
never  affedled  by  it,  Phyflcians  have 
fometimes  thrown  what  has  been  fpit  up 
by  confumptive  patients  on  burning 
coals,  and  if  it  was  fetid,  they  prog** 
nofticated  certain  death  to  be  very 

near 
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near  approaching — r— but  it  is  certain 
that  all  fpittle  fmells  ill  when  it  is  burnt, 
and  Bennet  therefore  does  not  depend 
fo  much  upon  the  certainty  of  this 
prognoftic  —  the  greater  or  lefs  ftench 
in  the  fpittle  when  burning,  may  in¬ 
deed  be  a  fign  of  a  greater  or  lefs  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  humors,  Hippocrates 
accounts  this  a  bad  fymptom  but  then 
he  adds  alfo  —f  &  capilli  a  capite  de¬ 
fluant,  provided  the  hairs  fall  off  from 
the  head,  ■ 

A  yomica  may  certainly  break  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  difcharge  the  mat*- 
ter  contained  in  it  into  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax  ;  this  however  happens  but 
feldona  in  confumptive  cafes,  as  the 
pus  is  generally  thrown  up  by  the 
mouth- — -but  where  it  does  happen,  it 
is  eafy  to  fprefee  that  there  is  very 
great  danger,  for  we  then  may  reafon- 
^bly  conclude  that  the  lungs  already 
ulcerated,  are  at  the  fame  time  loaded 
With  pus  on  all  fides.  Anxiety 
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Anxiety  arifes  from  an  obftrudtion 
of  the  paffage  of  the  blood  through  the 
extremities  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
now  in  confumptive  cafes,  where  this 
vifcus  is  either  gradually  confumed,  or 
filled  with  matter,  this  obftrudtion  will 
neceffarily  happen,  and  this  in  a  greater 
degree,  the  nearer  the  poor  patient  is 
approaching  to  his  end,  they  complain 
of  nothing  more,  nor  are  more  de- 
firous  of  relief  than  for  this  diftreffing 
fymptom  >  the  oppreffion  encreafes  to¬ 
wards  the  evening,  becaufe  the  fpitting 
decreafes  about  that  time,  and  the 
fever  rifes  7  and  the  more  rapidly  the 
blood  moves  through  the  obftrudted 
veffels,  the  greater  will  the  anxiety  be. 
If  a  perfon  in  health  runs  very  haftily 
and  thereby  quickens  the  blood’s  mo¬ 
mentum,  an  anxiety  arifes  in  confe- 
quence  of  it,  becaufe  the  lungs  cannot 
admit  a  paffage  to  the  blood  fo  faff  as 
the  veins  convey  it  to  the  right  ven¬ 
tricle 
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tricle  of  the  heart,  hence  unlefs  the 
velocity  of  the  blood  be  leffened  by  reft 
and  quiet,  fudden  death  would  fol¬ 
low — as  may  be  obferved  both  in  men 
and  beafts  who  have  run  upon  the 

ftretch  for  any  length  of  time- . but 

in  the  morning  when  the  fever  abates, 
and  the  faliva  concreted  and  collected 
during  the  night  is  expectorated,  we 
find  the  confumptive  patients  grow 
better  —  the  thirft  in  this  diforder  is 
occafioned  by  the  putrid  taint  of  the 
blood  rendered  acrid— and  this  will  be 
ftill  farther  encreafed  by  night  fweats 
which  diffipate  the  moft  fluid  parts  of 
the  blood. — 

Red  puftules  often  happen,  becaufe 
the  thinner  fluid  is  drawn  off  by  fweat, 
and  the  thicker  part  flops  up  the  nar¬ 
row  pores  of  the  fkin  —  thefe  puftules 
we  obferve  in  healthy  perfons  in  very 
hot  weather.— Bennet  among  the  figns 
<nf  an  incurable  consumption,  fays  a 
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fcurf  on  the  extreme  parts  and  on  thd 
{kin,  with  a  deficiency  of  moifturd 
upon  the  external  parts,  is  a  bad  fign-^' 
Hippocrates  has  obferved  the  fame 
thing. 

From  the  pus  mixing  with  the  blood 
as  it  flows  through  the  ulcerated  lungs* 
the  whole  blood' is  corrupted,  and  the 
crafis  of  the  fluids  fo  broken  down, 
that  they  iffue  from  the  body  in  great 
quantity  in  a  colliquative  fweat :  but 
when  the  vital  powers  grow  weaker 
and  weaker*  and  the  moft  fluid  parts 
flying  off  by  fweat,  leave  the  remain¬ 
ing  humors  more  vifeid,  the  fluids 
carried  towards  the  fkin  will  pafs  with 
much  greater  difficulty,  and  here  and 
there  raife  watery  bladders  upon  the 
epidermis,  fomewhat  like  white  mili-4 
ary  eruptions,  only  that  they  are  forties 
what  larger.- — Hippocrates  was  not  ig¬ 
norant  of  this — for  after  recounting 
the  fymptorns  attending  in  the  laft 

ftage 
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ft age  of  a  confumption  he  adds - - 

&  (p^VTLTcuvcLi per  corpus  nafcunt. — Wa¬ 
tery  pimples  break  out  upon  the  body. 

Swelling  of  the  hands  and  feet  is  a 
mortal  fymptom,  becaufe  the  reab- 
forption  of  the  lymph  is  rendered  more 
difficult  —  and  ftagnates  in  the  moft 
remote  parts  from  the  heart. — The 
fluids  and  folids  of  the  body  are  con- 
llantly  changed  by  the  he&ic  fever, 
are  worn  away,  and  deftroyed  by  fweats 
and  expeftoration,  and  as  they  cannot 
be  refupplied  bring  on  that  great  weak¬ 
ness  which  attends  thefe  diforders: — 
the  drynefs  of  the  parts  which  are  the 
inftruments  contrived  to  form  and  tranf- 
mit  the  voice,  occafion  a  hoarienefs. 

Falling  off  of  the  hair  is  alfo  a  fatal 
fymptom,  becaufe  \  it  fhews  the  fat 
and  oily  parts  of  the  body  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  confumed  and  wafted  away,  and 
that  the  Ikin  is  quite  dry  and  fapiefs — 
Hide  ji  jam  capiUi  ex  capite  defuant 

(fays. 
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(fays  Hippocrates)  caputque  velut  ex 
morbo  jam  nudetur ,  &  fuper  prunas  ex- 
puenti  graviter  Jputum  oleat ,  hunc  intra 
breve  tempus  periturum  affer  it  09  & ,  quod* 
enecet ,  alvi  profluvium  jor e. »*-The  hu¬ 
mors  are  driven  inward,  and  being  dif- 
folved  by  a  putrid  malignancy*  rufh  on 
the  inteftines  and  produce  a  fatal  di- 
&vrh(£2L.-^slreteeus  takes  notice  of  the 
fame  thing*-*-*— — But  white  feces  are 
molt  dangerous  of  all*  for  in  this  cafe 
all  kind  of  nourilhmeAt  is  drained  from 
the  already  too-mtlch  exhaufted  body, 
A  vomica  of  the  lungs  which  follows 
upon  a  peripneumony  is  in  general  of 
a  larger  fize,  and  when  it  breaks  dif- 
charges  a  greater  quantity  of  matter 
all  at  once,  than  that  which  happens 
after  an  hsemoptylis*  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  fmaller,  and  consequently  dif- 
charge  a  lefs  quantity  of  pus- — lefs  is 
to  be  feared  when  the  vomica  breaks 
and  difcharges  the  pus  from  the  body,- 

than 
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than  when  it  is  reabforbed  into  the 

;  *** ' 

blood. - In  external  abfcelTes  there¬ 

fore,'  unlefs  they  be  very  large  indeed, 
and  difcharge  a  great  quantity  of  matter 
when  opened*  we  may  almoft  be  certain 
of  a  cure ;  but  it  is  quite  different  in  an 
ulcer  of  the  lungs,  for  the  blood  of  the 
whole  body  is  propelled  through  them 
from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart 
with  a  rapid  motion*  and  conflantly  rubs 
againft  the  ulcerated  part  5  whatever 
is  abforbed  by  the  mouths  of  the  veins 
on  the  furface  of  the  ulcer,  paffes 
quickly  by  a  fhort  paflage  to  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart  and  is  direftly 
conveyed  with  the  blood  circulating 
through  the  aorta  to  all  the  parts  of 
the  body,  for  the  pulmonary  veins  are 
foon  emptied,  and  therefore  it  will  be 
more  eafily  reabforbed - this  will  evi¬ 

dently  prove  how  much  greater  dan¬ 
ger  there  is  from  a  purulent  infeilion 
of  the  blood  in  the  cafe  of  an  ulceration 
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in  the  lungs,  than  ip.  any  other  part- 
whatever. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  pus  infecting 
the  blood,  three  things  are  primarily 
to  be  confidered— firft,.  that  the  pus  do- 
not  remain  long5  in  the  vomica,  fo  that 
there  may  be  lefs  to  be  feared  from  re- 
abforption,  and  this  is  to  be  brought 
about  by  promoting  expectoration  and 
tiling  mild  detergents  for  the  ulcer.. 
2dly,  That  whatever  pus  is  abforbed- 
be  purged  off  and  expelled  out  of  the 
blood  as  foon  as  poflible,  left  by  being 
too  long  retained  it  may  do  farther 
mifchief ;  and  this  may  be  obtained  by 
the  ufual  excretory  channels,  the  in- 
teftines,  kidneys,  or  by  the  pores  of  the 
fkin.  gdly.  Such  remedies  are  to  be 
adminiftered,  as  do  efficacioufly  oppofe 
•that  corruption  of  the  humors,  which 
■happens  in  confequence  of  the  reab- 

forption  of  the  pus  into  the  blood. — • 

.  In- 
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In  endeavoring  to  anfwer  the  firft 
indication  by  erpe&orant  and  detergent 
medicines,  the  phyfician  muft  take  care 
to  do  nothing  which  may  impede  the 
healing  of  the  ulcer  in  the  lungs.  Now 
it  is  known,  that  if  a  furgeon  was  con* 
tinually  to  deterge  an  external  ulcer 
it  wotild  never  heal ;  for  laudable  pus 
fhould  be  left  quietly  in  the  ulcer  fome 
time,  that  under  it  the  difeafed  part 
may  be  feparated  from  the  found,  and 
that,  that  what  is  loft  and  wafted  may 
grow  up  again.  Nay,  a  laudable  pus  will 
never  be  formed  unlefs  the  humors  ef* 
fufed  from  the  mouth  of  the  veffels 
remain  a  confiderable  time  in  the  ulcer- 
The  fame  thing  happens  in  an  ulcer  of 
the  lungs,  we  are  therefore  conftantly 
to  promote  expeftoration,  becaufe  too 
frequent  a  cough  exafperates  the  ul¬ 
cerated  parts  and  prevents  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  laudable  pus.- - It  is  ad- 

Vifeable  therefore  to  allay  the  trouble- 
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fome  cough  by  anodynes,  that  the  lung& 
may  have  reft  at  leaft  in  the  night 

time - by  which  means  we  fhall  find 

next  morning  that  the  patient  is  re¬ 
lieved  by  throwing  up  a  good  and  well- 
concofted  pus ;  and  while  the  cough 
does  not  agitate  the  lungs,  there  will 
be  room  to  hope,  that  under  the  good 
pus,  we  may  expedt  a  confolidation  of 
the  ulcer ;  fo  that  if  the  cure  proceeds 
well  the  quantity  of  pus  will  daily 
gradually  decreafe  without  that  anxiety 
which  ufually  attends  when  pus  is  too 

long  retained  in  the  lungs - Bennet 

is  very  juft  in  his  remark  when  he 
fays,  in  the  day  time,  when  the  fpit- 
ting  comes  on,  expedtoration  by  lenir 
ent  medicines  only  ftiould  be  pro¬ 
moted,  becaufe  we  then  have  nature 
co-operating  with  us — he  at  the  fame 
time  recommends  us  to  encourage  a 
'free  perfpiration,  for  by  that  means 
the  humors  will  have  an  uninterupted 

paflage. 
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paflage,  and  nothing  be  repelled  upon 
the  internal  parts,  which  might  op- 

prefs  the  lungs. - 

At  the  fame  time  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  direft  gentle  detergents  to  the 
ulcerated  parts ;  in  cafe  the  pus  be 
rather  tough  and  vifcid,  and  expecto¬ 
ration  difficult,  a  mixture  compofed 
of  oxymej,  vitriolated  tartar,  and  the 
fyrup  of  the  five  opening  roots  will  be 
of  ufe — if  there  be  a  hoarfenefs,  and 
drynefs  of  the  fauces,  infufions  may  be 
prepared  of  maiden  hair,  parietary, 
fcabious,  coltsfoot,  nettles,  &c.  which 
may  be  fweetened  with  honey,  and 
drank  warm  often  in  the  day.  If  a 
tough  vifcid  mucus  at  the  fame  time 
fhouid  opprefs  the  lungs,  which  does 
fometimes  happen,  fmallage,  ground 
oak,  hyffop  and  other  fuch-like  atte- 
nuants  may  be  directed ;  nor  are  we 
to  fear  any  thing  from  the  warm  aro¬ 
matic  power  of  thefe  plants,  as  they 
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are  firft  to  be  fteeped  in  a  large  quart* 
tity  of  water  it  will  not  be  amifs  to 
add  a  third  part  of  milk  to  fuch  in* 
fufions— ^ — by  thefe  means  urine  and 
fweat  will  be  promoted,  and  fo  the 
pus  which  has  been  abforbed  into  the 
blood  be  expelled  by  thefe  excretions. — ? 
Thefe  infufions  flhould  be  drank  plen¬ 
tifully  by  day,  and  not  by  night,  fo  that 
the  patients  may  not  be  difturbed  of 
their  reft,  which  is  fo  neceffary  to 
them.  The  fecond  intention  is  to 
guard  the  blood  againft  the  purulent 
taint,  by  expelling  the  reabforbed  pus 
out  of  the  blood  as  foon  as  poffible,  as 
Well  as  every  other  fluid  which  may 
have  been  fo  altered  by  this  taint  as  tQ 
degenerate  from  a  date  of  health  $  for 
in  order  to  heal  the  ulcer  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  that  mild  and  un¬ 
tainted  humors  fhould  circulate  thro’ 
the  veffels.— — 


Befides 
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Belides  the  remedies,  which  by  ob- 
funding,  are  capable  of  weakening 
any  acrimony,  or  of  deftroying  it 
by  an  oppofite  quality,  phylicians 

4 

bave  always  endeavored  to  expeil  it 
from  the  body,  by  the  channels 
which  nature  ever  employs  to  dis¬ 
charge  acrid  particles  from  the  body. 


and  for  this  end  to  encreafe  the  natural 
Secretions  and  excretions  —  viz.  % 
urine,  ftool,  and  by  the  pores  of  thelkin. 
Now  as  the  urine  even  in  healthy 
people  contains  the  faline  and  more 
acrid  oily  particles  of  the  blood,  all 
phylicians  have  univerfally  allowed  its 
Secretion  and  excretion  may  very  fafely 
be  augmented  in  order  to  abate  the 
acrimony  of  the  humors,  and  of  the 

blood - infufions  of  vulnerary  herbs 

encreafe  the  quantity  of  urine,  and 
therefore  may  be  plentifully  admi- 
nildered  j  the  native  balfams  alfo  have 

G  4  their 
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their  ufe,  as  they  have  apparently  a  di* 
uretic  quality.  But  we  fhould 
more  cautious  with  regard  to  the  eva¬ 
cuations  by  flool  or  fweat ;  for  we  ob- 
ferve  in  dangerous  confumptions,  the 
unhappy  patients  fink  under  nodturnal 
fweats  ^.nd  colliquative  diarrhoeas. — - 
No  prudent  man  therefore  will  at¬ 
tempt  this  method,  when  the  fluids 
already  diffolved  by  a  putrid  taint, 
iffue  at  the  pores  in  the  firft  fleep,  or 
when  the  blood  diffolved  and  broken 

4  v  »  »A  t  ♦  j.  .v  .  . 

down,  is  expelled  by  the  meferaic  vef- 
fels  into  the  cavities  of  the  inteftines, 
and  brings  on  a  fetid  diarrhoea — in  that 
cafe,  the  difeafe  is  defperate  and  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  aft— but  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  difeafe  before  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient  is  too  much  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  the  body  too  far  emaci¬ 
ated,  thefe  methods  may  be  tried  with 
a  tolerable  degree  of  fuccefs  $  but  it 

requires 
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Requires  prudence  and  great  circum^ 
fpeftion  and  we  muft  at  the  fame  time 
be  very  attentive  whether  the  patient 
-feels  himfelf  relieved  by  it  or  not.— 
Such  fudoriflc  medicines  as  encreafe 
the  heat  and  momentum  of  the  fluids 
and  add  to  the  acrimony,  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  to  be  exploded,  thofe  are  only  to 
be  chofen  which  are  mildly  aromatic, 
and  even  thofe  fhould  be  infufed  in  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  fuch  as  the 
decoftions  of  the  three  fander  woods, 
of  faffafras,  &c. — two  ounces  of  this 
taken  warm  every  two  hours  in  the  day 
time  and  in  the  evening  on  going  to  bed 
four  ounces,  and  the  fame  quantity  again 
early  in  the  morning  —  by  this  me¬ 
thod  a  gentle  equable  fweat  is  generally 
procured,  by  which  means  the  acrid 
particles  will  be  excreted  from  the 
blood,  and  a  mild  diluting  vehicle  be 
afforded  to  the  body. - Native  bal¬ 

sams  befide  their  aromatic  fragrance, 

con- 
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contain  alfo  an  acid,  which  prevents 

putrefaction. - Myrrh  has  frequently 

been  given  in  eonfumptive  cafes— « 
which  according  to  the  admirable  ex¬ 
periments  of  the  learned  and  judicious 
phyfician  doctor  Pringle  is  a  powerful 
antifeptic,  far  exceeding  fea  fait  in  this 

quality.— - We  are  indebted  to  this 

gentleman  for  many  excellent  obfer- 
vations  tending  to  elucidate  the  effeCts 
of  the  remedies  generally  recommended 
by  phyficians ;  as  chemifts  obferve 
that  putrefaction  produces  a  volatile 
alcali,  it  was  apprehended  that  this 
difpofition  to  putrefaction  might  be 
encreafed  by  fuch  things  as  contained 
this  alcali,  and  yet  phyficians  tell  us 
that  crawfifh  boiled  and  bruifed  in  their 


own  broth,  are  very  proper  food  to 
eonfumptive  people.^— — Nowit  is  well 
known  that  thefe  fith  have  a  kind  of 
urinous  fmell,  not  unlike  a  volatile  al¬ 
cali— the  Seltzer  waters  which  contain 

a  fixed 
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a  fixed  alcaline  fait,  are  very  fafely  and 
advantageoufly  given  to  perfons  in  a 
confumption,  efpecially  if  mixed  with 
a  third  part,  or  even  with  an  equal 
proportion  of  milk.  Avicenna  advifes 
the  plentiful  ufe  of  fugar  of  rofes, 
and  orders  the  patient  to  eat  of  it  omni 
die  quantum  poteft,  quamvis  multum  Jit , 
tt a  etiam  et  cum  pane — as  much  as  he 
pofiibly  can  to  a  large  quantity,  every 
day,  and  that  even  with  his  bread.—. 
He  gives  us  a  cafe  of  a  confumptive 
woman  who  was  at  the  point  of  death; 
but,  fays  he,  tunc furrexit  quidam  frater 
ejus  ad  eam,  curavit  eam  hac  cura  tem¬ 
pore  longo,  &  revixit  <5?  fanat  a  eji,  &  im¬ 
pinguata  efl,  &  non  eft  mihi  pofjible  di¬ 
cere  fummam  ejus,  quod  comme dit  de 
faccharo  rofaceo :  her  brother  came  to 
her  and  recommended  the  ufe  of  this 
remedy  for  a  confiderable  time,  fhe 
efcaped  the  difeafe  of  which  fhe  was 
perfectly  cured  and  grew  fat  upon  it* 

nor 
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nor  is  it  fcarce  poffible  for  me  to  tell 
the  great  quantity  fhe  eat  .  of  fugar  of 
rofes — he  alfo  extolls  troches  of  cam- 
phire — how  perfectly  does  this  agree 
with  doctor  Pringle  s  obfervations  ?  he 
obferves  that  there  is  a  powerful  an- 
tifeptic  quality  in  fugar,  and  thinks  it 
is  owing  to  the  great  ufe  of  it,  that 
fewer  putrid  difeafes  occur  than  for¬ 
merly;  and  as  to  camphire,  he  fays 
that  two  grains  of  it  only?  were  more 
efficacious  in  preventing  putrefaction 
than  one  drachm  of  fea  fait — he  alfo 
-  obferves  that  there  is  a  very  powerful 
antifeptic  virtue  in  the  Peruvian  bark. 
Morton  recommended  the  ufe  of  the 
bark  in  this  difeafe.  *Torti  owns  that 
he  gave  the  bark  to  many  confumptive 
patients  not  too  much  worn  down  by 
the  diftemper,  and  always  found  it 
procured  fenfible  relief  for  fome  days, 
and  fometimes  though  not  always, 

.  with  a  manifeft  interruption  of  the  fe¬ 
brile 
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brile  exacerbations  —  but  the  difeafe 
loon  got  the  better,  and  purfued  its 
courfe  even  to  the  laft  period  of  life ; 
yet  he  believes  he  once  preferved  a 
lady  of  quality  who  was  with  child  by 
it,  and  kept  her  alive  till  Ihe  was  de¬ 
livered. — He  fays  however  that  he  had 
feen  a  boy  who  he  imagined  to  be  con- 
fumptive,  and  was  at  the  fame  time  af¬ 
flicted  with  a  fpina  ventofa ;  at  the  re- 
queft  of  the  boy’s  father,  he  reluctantly 
gave  him  the  bark,  expecting  no  good 
from  it,  but  he  afterwards  met  him 
walking  about  quite  ltrong,  ruddy,  and 
full  of  flefh,  infomuch  that  he  fcarcely 
knew  him  again,  the-  lad  was  not  only 
cured  of  his  confumption  but  of  the 
remains  of  the  fpina  ventofa.  He  af¬ 
terwards  relates  tome  other  inftances  of 
confumptive  perfons  reftored  by  this 
medicine — he  does  not  indeed  deny 
that  in  fome  cafes  it  proved  unfuccefs- 
ful,  but  he  declares  neverthelefs  that  it 

did 
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did  no  harm.  This  worthy  phyficial 
gave  it  with  reluctance,  not  expending 
any  advantage  from  it;  and  was  there¬ 
fore  the  more  amazed  at  its  fuccefs.- 
I  have  myfelf  frequently  tried  the 
— —  bark  in  the  beginning  of  a  confump- 
-—-—tion,  and  never  had  reafon  to  be  forty 

_ _ for  the  trial ;  I  remember  a  lady  to 

whom  I  gave  it  in  various  forms  for  a 
confiderabie  time,  who  had  a  very 
troublefome  cough,  a  flow  fever,  and 
was  emaciated;  no  haemoptyfis  had 
preceded;  and  though  her  ftrength 
was  much  exhaufted,  and  fhe  fpit  up 
purulent  matter,  and  even  had  a  viti¬ 
ated  conformation  of  the  cheft,  yet 
fhe  recovered  perfectly.  • 

The  following  cafe  proves  how  effi¬ 
cacious  fugar  may  be — -a  youth  in  con- 
fequence  of  hard  drinking  and  exceft 
of  venery,  had  got  a  perpetual  violent 
cough,  lie  fpit  up  vaft  quantities  of 

matter  of  various  colors,  he  labored 

under 
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&ndef  a  ftraitnefs  and  oppreffion  of 
breathing,  had  a  fever,  and  was  almoft 
worn  away  to  a  mere  fkeleton,  his 
ftrength  was  greatly  impaired,  and  his 
cafe  feemed  defperate  :  he  longed  very 
much  for  garden  ftrawberries,  and  his 
phyficians  confented  to  his  eating 
them;  in  three  weeks  time  after  hav¬ 
ing  eat  as  much  as  colt  above  live  and 
forty  {hillings,  he  was  fo  much  altered 
for  the  better  in  every  refpect,  that  he 
actually  recovered  in  about  two  months 
time  this  was  in  all  probability  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  fugar  he  had  eaten 
along  with  his  fruit. 

Small  beer  without  hops,  milk  whey 
acidulated  with  the  juice  of  woo'd 
forrel,  of  China  oranges,  pine  apples, 
&c.  were  much  recommended  by  Ben- 
net  as  a  conftant  drink  to  confumptive 
patients.  Perfons  in  this  dileafe,  who 
expectorated  a  fetid  purulent  matter, 
have  been  recovered  by  drinking  wa- 
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ters  which  were  not  only  ferruginous 
— but  aluminous  alfo.— — Now  dodtor 
Pringle  has  demonftrated  that  alum 
pofleffes  a  more  antifeptic  quality  than 
other  falts;  perhaps  we  might  here 
refer  to  an  obfervation  of  Pulpius,  con¬ 
cerning  a  woman  who  by  neglecting  to 
be  bled,  had  gathered  a  great  deal  of 
pus  which  flie  fpit  up  in  fuch  large 
quantities  as  to  fill  a  large  bafon,  and, 
infedt  a  very  fpacious  room  with  the 
flench  of  it ;  this  poor  creature  was  as 
emaciated  and  wafted  as  if  the  had 
been  in  the  very  laft  ftage  of  a  con- 
fumption;  after  having  labored  under 
this  diforder  for  about'  four  months, 
fhe  longed  for  raw  oyfters,  which  the 
eat  voracioufly,  and  with  fuch  an  happy 
effedt,  that  the  fymptoms  all  of  them 
prefently  abated,  and  fhe  foon  perfedtly 

recovered. - < Hippocrates  advifes  fait 

meats  to  promote  expedloration  in  pu¬ 
rulent  cafes. 

The 
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The  evacuation  of  pus  by  expecto¬ 
ration  is  far  fafer  than  by  any  other 
means ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  effected 
but  by  a  cough,  hence  fuch  remedies  as 
fexcite  it,  are  recommended ;  for  by  a 
cough  the  lungs  are  cleared,  but  we 
are  to  obferve  at  the  fame  time,  that 
if  it  be  violent  it  exafperates  the  ulcer; 
fuch  remedies  therefore  fhould  be  ad- 
miniftered,  as  render  the  pus  which  is 
to  be  difcharged  by  expectoration  eafy 
to  be  carried  off,  and  yet  not  fo  as  to 

.  £■'  .  \  }  t  ■  *  .  i 

do  mifchief  by  an  acrid  ftimulus. - - 

But  when  the  pus  is  concoCted,  and 
of  a  laudable  confidence*  it  is  brought 

the 
ens 
for 

then  the  lungs  have  been  for  a  long 
while  in  a  ftate  of  quiet,  and  only 
moved  by  gentle  breathing,  and  the 
confoiidatiori  of  the  ulcer  begun  under 
good  pits — but  the  fame  expectorating 
Vql.  It.  II  remedies 


up  by  coughing,  and  that  without 
leaft  trouble and  this  chiefly  hapf 
a  morning,  after  a  good  fleep. 


in 
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remedies  are  not  alike  good  in  all 
cafes- — if  the  faliva  be  naturally  tough, 
or  if  avifeid  mucus  be  excreted,  together 
with  a  purulent  fpifting,  and  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  an  infufion  of  hy flop  with  fimple 
oxymel,  or  with  oxymelof  fquills  will  be 
of  ufe,  or  if  thefe  be  judged  improper 
milder  infufions  of  vulnerary  herbs  may 
beadminiftered,  all  thefe  infufions  drank 
down  mix  with  the  blood,  and  are  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  ulcerated  place  y  hence 
phyficians  have  thought  of  external 
remedies  for  this  purpofe  alfo,  though 
much  fervice  cannot  be  expected  from 

plaifters  and  ointments.- - Steams  and 

vapors  may  be  of  ufe,  as  they  may 
every- where  come  into  contact  with  the 
whole  aerial  cavity  of  the  lungs,  this’ 
Bennet  approves  of  much,  and  relates 
many  cafes,  to  prove  the  happy  effects 
of  this  method— it  may  however  feem 
furprifing  that  he  fhould  ufe  orpiment 
reduced  into  troches  with  the  white  of 
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&n  egg  for  a  fumigation  as  it  has  been 
defcribed  by  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  arfenic,  and  therefore  ac¬ 
counted  a  poifon  by  many — -but  what 
We  at  this  day  call  arfenic  was  indif- 
putably  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and 
orpiment  in  many  of  its  qualities  much 
refembles  fulphur,  and  is  improperly 
called  citrine  arfenic,  as  it  is  harmlefs 
enough.  Air  replete  with  fulphureous 
vapors  is  recommended  as  very  falu- 
brioits  in  this  cafe  by  phyficians,  and 
therefore  do  they  fend  their  patients  to 
Mount  Pablo  particularly,  which  is 
near  the  city  of  Naples .  Mead  recom¬ 
mends  fumigations  with  frankincenfe, 

ftorax,  &c. - 1  have  imitated  this 

method  in  a  vomica  which  was  flill 
whole ;  I  contrived  a  fleam  of  hot  wa¬ 
ter  to  be  conftantly  conveyed  through 
a  pipe,  near  the  bed  of  the  patient, 
and  when  I  found  he  could  bear  it 
well,  directed  it  flill  clofer  to  him,  fo 

H  %  that 
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that  he  might  for  a  long  time  breathe  a 
moift  and  warm  air,  by  this  method  I 
gained  my  end,  for  the  vomica  broke 
fooner  than  it  would  otherwife  have 
done ;  I  alfo  ordered  fumigations  with 
frankincenfe,  amber,  ftorax  and  benja¬ 
min,  fo  that  the  whole  room  might  be 
impregnated  with  them,  increafing  the 
quantity  by  degrees,  for  fear  it  might 
bring  on  too  violent  a  cough,  which 
would  have  done  harm.  Patients  bear 
thefe  fumigations  tolerably  well,  but 
the  amber  is  rather  more  irritating,  as 
it  is  melted  by  the  fire  into  a  pretty 
hot  oil  and  a  volatile  acid  fait,  and  ben¬ 
jamin  though  its  odor  be  fragrant 
enough  fhould  be  fparingly  mixed  with 
the  other  ingredients  for  the  fumiga¬ 
tion,  becaufe  it  has  an  acrimonious 
fleam,  which  when  received  on  a  paper 
cover,,  condenfes  into  finall  parcels  of 
a  fnowy  color,  which  are  fold  in  the 
ihops  under  the  name  of  flower  of 

benjamin. 
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benjamin,  and  are  of  fo  pungent  a 
nature,  as  to  excite  a  burning  kind  of 
fenfation  when  put  to  the  tongue. — I 
have  ufed  the  ft  earn  of  benjamin,  that 
the  vomica,  having  firft  of  all  been  fof- 
tened  by  watery  fteams,  might  fud- 
denly  break  from  the  violent  cough 
which  it  excites. - 

I 

We  are  however  to  obferve,  that  it 
is  not  every  remedy  will  fend  up  its 
virtues  in  exhalations,  and  under  that 
form  be  carried  to  the  lungs — emolli¬ 
ent  herbs  boiled  in  decodions,  and 
given  in  vapor,  make  a  very  good  emol¬ 
lient  and  moiftening  fteam,  though 
their  efficacy  remains  behind,  and  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  watery  fteam— 
and  fo  are  decodions  made  of  aftringent 
remedies,  which  are  now  and  then  pre- 
fcribed  to  contrad  the  lacerated  veftelsln 
the  lungs,  which  neverthelefs  they  do 
pot;  the  water  indeed  relaxes,  and  the 

H  3  aftringent 
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aftringent  qualities  remain  fixed  and  do 
not  afeend  with  the  water. — 

Moderate  exercifefuch,  as  the  ftrength 
of  the  patient  impaired  by  the  difeafe 
can  fupport,  is  of  great  fervice,  for 
mufcular  motion  accelerates  the  return 
of  the  venous  blood  to  the  heart,  which 
in  confequence  contradis  more  in  a 
given  time,  thus  will  alfo  a  greater 
quantity  of  blood  be  driven  with  a 
greater  velocity  through  the  lungs  y  by 
which  means  the  purulent  matter  will 
fooner  be  difeharged  from  the  vifeus, 
and  be'  expedlorated,  efpecialfy,  in  the 
morning,  when  a  quantity  of  digefted 
pus  has  been  accumulating  during 
the  time  of  deep.  Perfpiration  will 
at  the  fame  time  become  more  brilk, 
and  the  air  being  more  frequently 
drawn  in  and  breathed  out  of  the 
lungs,  will  perform  the  office  of  an  ex^ 
cellent  deterfive  remedy,  more  efpeci- 
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ally  if  it  be  the  pore  clear  air  of  % 
•healthy  country  place. — —But  caution 
is  very  neceffarily  to  be  ufed  here,  for 
.not  only  the  cleaning  of  the  ulcer,  but 

the  healing  of  it  becomes  neceflary. _ - 

Bennet  very  fenffbiy  advifes  great  care 
with  regard  to  the  motion  of  the  body 
by  day,  and  moderate  exercife  efpecially 
in  perfons  of  a  warm  temperament  and 
delicate  make ;  he  at  the  fame  time 
recommends  the  lower  parts  of  the 
body  to  be  well  exercifed  —  but  very 
ifrongly  condemns  all  violent  motion 
;Of  the  upper  parts — however  where  the 
.cheft  and  adjacent  parts  are  of  a  lax 
habit  and  cold  temperatu  re,  the  muff- 
cular  motion  of  the  arms  and  hands 
will  be  of  ufe,— Now  riding  on  horffe- 
back  is  of  great  efficacy  in  this  as  well 
as  many-  other  chronic  difeafes  j  for  by 
it  the  whole  trunk  is  perpetually  agi¬ 
tated,  and  the  air  afts  with  greater 
lo»ce  upon  the  lungs. — — Sydenham 

H4  much 
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much  approves  of  this  exercife  and 
ufed  it  with  great  fuccefs  upon  many 
dccaficms,  even  in  the  moft  defperate 
flages,  when  night  fweats  and  diar- 
rhceas  threatened  the  life  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  $  he  cautions  the  patient  however 
to  lie  in  dry  Iheets,  and  to  ride  far 
enough.  I  have  known  fome  failors 

‘  i 

and  fifhermen,  who  having  an  ulcer  in" 
the  lungs  became  coachmen,  and  were 
perfectly  cured. — Riding  is  an  exercife 
which  fhould  be  ufed  in  a  morning, 
and  not  upon  too  full  a  ftomach. — A 
country  air  is  ufeful,  not  entirely  upon 
account  of  its  purenefs,  but  becaufe  as 
the  patient  grdws  ftronger,  and  freer 
from  care,  he  may  be  amufed  with  flight 
ruftic  employments,  another  motive 
which  recommends  the  country  is, 
the  fine  fragrant  fleams  arifing  every¬ 
where  after  kindly  fhowers,  which 
greatly  conduce  to  refrefli  and  invigo¬ 
rate. - 
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If  the  prudent  ufe  of  anodynes  be 
neglected  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe, 
little  fuccefs  can  be  hoped  for;  fome 
are  afraid,  that  the  fpitting  may  be 
fapprefled  by  opiates,  and  the  lungs 
be  more  loaded,  but  I  can  truly  alTert, 
that  after  a  quiet  fleep  I  have  always 
obferved  a  more  eafy  and  free  expecto¬ 
ration  in  phthifical  perfons  in  the  mor¬ 
ning,  and  the  pus  lpit  up  had  every 
requifite  good  quality ;  it  may  render 
the  patient  coftive  indeed,  but  this  is 
of  no  bad  confequence,  for  ftools  may 

be  eafily  procured  by  an  emollient 
clyfter. 
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.Dropfical  fwelli-ng  of  the  legs 


XjL  and  feet  is  very  frequently  ob- 
ferved  to  happen  after  acute  difeafes. 
It  is  at  prefent  known  that  there  are 
veffels  in  the  human  body  which  con¬ 
vey  fluids  thinner  than  the  red  blood— 
fo  that  if  a  free  paffage  of  thefe  fluids!, 
be  denied,  the  vefifels  will  become  dis¬ 
tended,  and  a  dropfical  fwelling  will' 
enfue.  But  thoffe  arterial  veflels,  which 

'  «-  *  a  ’  •  -  '  * 

tranfmit  a  fluid  thinner  than  the  red 

•-  ■  S  ;  ^ 

blood,  at  their  very  origination,  (where 
however  they  are  largeft)  have  fo  fmall 
a  diameter,  as  naturally  will  admit  of 
no  globule  of  blood,  fo  that  large  tu¬ 
mors  can  fcarcely  happen  in  confe- 

quence  of  obftruftions  there.— - But 

the  cafe  is  very  different  in  the  venous 
veflels  which  convey  the  lymph  back 


towards 
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towards  the  heart,  and  difcharge  It  into 
the  larger  veins,  or  into  the  daft  us 
thoracicus,  which  may  be  confidered  as 
a  lymphatic  vena  cava.  Thefe  veins 
before  they  fend  the  lymph  to  the 
common  receptacle,  are  not  inconfi- 
derable  in  their  fize,  although  collap- 
fing  after  death,  they  almoft  elude  our 
fight ;  yet  by  inflation,  injeflion,  and 
many  other  methods  they  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  fufficiently,(  confpicuous.'  Bertin 
a  very  able  anatomiil,  not  only  fays  he 
obferved  many  lymphatic  veins  in  the 
kidneys,  but  farther  declares,  he  faw  a 
large  trunk  of  it  half  the  fize  of  a  goofe- 
tpfill.  He  very  candidly  at  the  fame 
time,  informs  us,  that  thefe  lymphatics 
appear  moft  plainly,  even  without  any 
artificial  afiiffance,  when  the  body  is 
opened,  when  it  fwells,  juft  when  it  is 
tending  to  putrefaction  ;■  for  in  that 
caie  the  cavities  of  the  body  fwell  in 
eonfeijuence  of  the  expanfion  of  the 

air 
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air  from  the  putrefaction,  and  this  not 
only  happens  in  the  larger  cavities,  but 
in  the  cells  of  the  adipofe  membrane 
alfo.  The  bodies  of  drowned  perfons 
for  this  reafon  float,  as  foon  as  they 
begin  to  putrefy,  the  tumid  abdomen 
chiefly  rifing  above  the  furface  of  the 
water,  but  as  foon  as  the  belly  burfts, 
an  intolerable  ftench  follows,  and  the 
body  finks  again.  As  the  lymphatics 
therefore  begin  to  fwell,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  air,  arifing  from  or  rather 
let  loofe  by  the  putrefaction,  diftends 
the  cellular  membrane,  he  concludes, 
that  there  is  in  living  bodies  a  com¬ 
munication  between  the  lymphatics 
and  the  cellular  membrane,  and  that 
when  the  lymphatics  are  difeafed,  the 
cellular  membrane  will  of  courfe  fwell 
with  extravafated  lymph.  If  there¬ 
fore  the  free  return  of  the  venous 
lymph  towards  the  heart  be  by  any 
caufe  whatever  obftruCted, -the  larger 
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as  well  as  fmaller  cavities  of  the  body 
may  become  filled  with  water,  and 
the  lymphatic  veflels  be  diftended, 
But  as  anatomifts  have  very  manifeftly 
difcovered  valves  in  thefe  veflels,  it 
Will  be  very  difficult  to  force  the  lymph 
back  into  thefe  veflels,  the  parts  be¬ 
tween  the  valves  will  become  turgid ; 
this  poflibly  may  be  one  of  the  true 
caufes  of  hydatides. - 

The  whole  body  through  all  the  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  furfaces  of  it  is  per- 
fpirable.  This  is  very  evident  in  very 
intenfe  cold,  where  we  lee  it  in  the 
form  of  a  fleam  exhaling  every-where 
from  the  Ikin,  the  lungs  and  the  in¬ 
fide  of  the  mouth - this  exhaling 

moifture  in  healthy  fubje&s  is  reab- 
forbed  before  it  condenfes  into  a  fenli- 
ble  fluid — if  therefore  from  any  caufe 
whatever,  this  reforption  of  the  per- 
fpirable  exhalation  be  impeded,  it  will 
collect  and  condenfe  into  water,  and  fo 

7  fill 
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fill  and  diflend  the  cavity  in  which  it 
may  happen  to  lodge.  Hence  it  is 
very  certain  that  a  dropfy  may  be  ei-* 
ther  Univerfal  or  particular*  Every 
collection  of  an  aqueous  ferum  is  by 
no  means  to  be  deemed  ail  hydroce¬ 
phalus,  unlefs  the  parts  are  fo  flexible 
as  to  admit  of  diftention  and  to  enlarge 
the  capacity  of  the  head*  in  that  cafe 
indeed  it  may  be  called  an  hydrocepha¬ 
lus.  This  diforder  however  feldom 
happens  in  adults  *  but  is  generally  a 
difeafe  of  infancy,  and  to  which  great 
attention  ihould  be  given*  as  it  others 
wife  will  be  difficult  of  cure. 

An  hydrocephalus  in  the  external 
parts  of  the  head  only,  is  a  very  rare 
difeafe.  The  dura  mater,  it  is  well 
known,  adheres  fo  clofely  to  the  cra¬ 
nium,  that  it  cannot  be  feparated  from- 
it  but  with  the  utmoft  difficulty,  and 

therefore  it  will  not  be  fo  eafy  to  find 

*  >2 

Water  collected  between  the  cranium 

and 
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and  this  membrane,  as  it  will  be  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  pia  mater,  for  though 
they  are  very  contiguous  to  each  other, 
yet  do  they  not  adhere  fo  much  but 
that  they  may  and  do  admit  of  an  in¬ 
termediate  moifture.  The  arachnoide 
>  ^  which  lies  clofe  to  the  pia 

mater,  is  of  a  cellular  fubflance,  and  is 
therefore  very  eafily  inflated  and  dif- 
tended  with  air,  as  we  may  eafily  re¬ 
mark  in  dead  bodies,  when  it  is  care¬ 
fully  opened  with  the  point  of  a 
lancet — between  this  and  the  pia  mater 
lymph  may  very  readily  be  collected, 
as  is  frequently  obferved  in  fuch  as  have 
died  lethargic  j  we  perceive  a  fort  of  a 
jelly-like  fubftance  about  the  brain,  as 
the  collected  lymph  is  every-where 
diflributed  through  numberlefs  fmall 
cells,  and  a  thin  lymph  readily  follows 

upon  making  a  puncture. - 

That  the  lymph  contained  in  the 
Ventricles  of  the  brain  is  the  caufe  of 


' 
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an  hydrocephalus  is  very  evident  frorri 
a  variety  of  obfervations  —  it  feems 
however  fiirprifing  that  fo  g'reat  i 
quantity  of  lymph  fhould  be  contained 
in  the  cavity  of  the  fculi — - Vejalius  faW 
a  girl  at  Auglburg  of  two  years  old* 
whofe  head  in  the  fpace  of  feveii 
months  grew  to  an  enormous  fize ; 
near  upon  nine  pints  of  water  were 
found  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain 
.after  her  deceafe  ;  he  obferves  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  fculi  was  entirely 
membranoiis,  with  only  fo  much  of  an 

£  f  <  »  J  *  ' 

olfeous  fubliance  remaining  as  might 
be  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  girl's  fculi, 
before  it  grew  to  that  wonderful  big— 
nefs.  No  collection  of  water  was  to 
be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
the  cerebellum  and  the  whole  of  the 
cerebrum  and  the  nerves  through  every 
part  of  their  originations  were  in  a 
perfect  natural  ftate,  and  the  girl  pre- 
ferved  her  fenfes  to  the  very  laft  mo¬ 
ment 
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mem  of  her  life.  Vefalius  who  faw 
the  girl  a  few  days  before  her  death* 
obferved,  that  when  thofe  about  her 
Inoved  her  head  or  held  it  up  ever  fo 
little,  a  cough  and  a  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing  immediately  fucceeded*  attended 
With  a  flushing  of  the  face  and  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  tears;  T ulpius  gives  a  cate 
of  a  boy  of  five  years  old  whom  he  faw 
in  an  hydrocephalus*  whofe  fcull  con¬ 
tained  five  ffittts  of  water,  which  When 
drawn  off*  left  fuch  an  appearance  of 
fernptinefs  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium, 
as  that  thofe  who  were  prefent  ima¬ 
gined  the  brains  were  wonting— -it  was 
plain  however  that  the  brain  was  there, 
but  having  loft  its  globular  figure,  it 
had  aflumed  the  fhapc  of  a  convex  arch, 
and  the  foft  medullary  fubftance  was  fo 
diftended  by  the  great  quantity  of  wai¬ 
ter,  that  it  adhered  clofely  on  all  fides 
like  a '  very  thick  membrane  to  thd 
arched  futface  of  the  foftened  bones™ 
Vql,  II.  J  the 
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the  father  of  the  child  declared  not* 
withftanding  all  this  that  the  child 
retained  all  his  fenfes. 

Petit  has  obferved  that  this  difeafe 
happens  after  difficult  cutting  of  the 
teeth  in  children,  upon  violent  con* 
vulfions,  or  when  they  are  much  trou- 
bled  with  worms.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  diforder,  the  lips  and  eyelids  are 
llightly  convulfed,  they  bite  their  lips, 
gnafh  their  teeth,  and  rub  their  nofe, 
fometimes  they  are  coftive,  at  other 
times  they  are  loofe ;  the  eyes  look 
languid,  the  pupils  of  which  feem  un¬ 
commonly  dilated ;  they  grow  pale,- 
weak,,  melancholy  and  languid^  The 
principal  fymptoms  to  war n  us  of  the 
approaching  difeafe,  are  ftupidity  and 
fleepinefs,  evident  figns  that  the  brain 
is  already  loaded  with  aqueous  ferum 
colleded  in  the  head  y  as  the  diforder 
encreafes,  the  bones  of  the  head  begin 
.to  recede  from  each  other,,  the  fize  of 

the 
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the  head  enlarges,  and  leaves  no  far¬ 
ther  room  to  doubt  what  the  patient 
labors  under.  All  thefe  fymptoms  evince 
us  that  the  functions  of  the  brain  are 
more  and  more  impaired,  which  we 
cannot  fo  ealily  judge  of  in  very  young 
infants,  but  when  they  are  about  a  year 
old,  we  have  plain  and  evident  proofs 
to  convince  us  of  the  pefence  of  the 
difeafe.  We  have  in  the  memoirs 
6f  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
an  account  of  a  boy  who  lived  per¬ 
fectly  in  health  till  he  became  two 
years  and  a  half  old,  when  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  with  this  diforder ;  he  began  to 
falter  in  his  fpeech,  could  learn  no¬ 
thing,  his  memory  failed  him,  he  became 
daily  duller  and  duller,  and  at  length 

quite  ftupid. - No  water  was  found 

in  the  external  parts  of  the  head, 
though  it  had  grown  to  an  enormous 
lize,  nor  between  the  meninges;  but 
upon  piercing  ..  into  the  brain,  a  large 
*  .  I  z  collection 
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collection  of  tranfparent  lymph  gufhed 
forth,  which  had  no  bad  fmell  at  all, 
Belides  the  forementioned  lymptoms-, 
and  more  efpecially  the  continual  ftu- 
pidity,  I  have  fometimes  obferved,  that 
perfons  afflicted  with  this  diforder, 
cannot  bear  to  hold  their  heads  ereCt 
without  crying  out-^—yet  as  foon  as  they 
throw  their  head  back  fupported  by  a 
pillow  they  are  eafy  enough,  but  ftu- 
pid.  Under  thefe  circumltances  I  have 
ventured  to  prognofticate  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  water  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  though  the  fize  of  the  head  was 
not  remarkably  enlarged-^and  on  open¬ 
ing  the  body,  my  conjecture  has  proved 
true. - 1  ever  found  the  fluid  col¬ 

lected  in  thefe  cafes  to  be  limpid  and 

dear,  and  by  no  means  fetid. - 

Petit  in  thofe  who  have  died  of  this 
difeafe,  obferved  the  dura  mater  more 
than  commonly  adhering  clofely  to  the 
fcull*  the  bafis  of  the  cranium  quite 

flattened,, 
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flattened,  and  as  it  were  deprefled,  and 
the  orbits  of  the  eyes,  and  the  eyes 

themfelves  thruft  forward,»-— . - 

When  from  the  fymptoms  juft  now 
enumerated,  I  had  reafon  to  believe  wa¬ 
ter  was  collected  and  lodged  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  parts  of  the  head,  I  diredted  the  hair 
to  be  taken  off,  and  recommended  gentle 
fridtion,  and  this  they  bore  very  ealily 
I  ordered  the  head  to  be  covered  with  a 
foft  aromatic  plaifter,  fuch  as  the  em- 
plaftrum  e  labdano  or  e  meliloto  of  the 
fliops — this  was  renewed  twice  or  thrice 
a  day,  in  order  that  the  head  might  be 
rubbed  again. - 1  made  them  con¬ 

tinue  the  fridtion  till  the  parts,  behind 
the  ears  efpecially,  became  red ;  for 
we  frequently  obferve  a  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter  oozing  from  thence  and  indeed  from 
the  lkin  which  covers  the  whole  head, 
this  flux  if  imprudently  checked,  would 
greatly  affedt  the  brain  and  difturb  all 
its  fundtions— by  this  method  1  had 

I  3  hopes* 
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hopes,  that  the  internal  parts  of  the 
head  might  be  relieved,  by  keeping  up 
a  due  moifture  upon  its  whole  out¬ 
ward  covering. 

I  tried  this  method  on  a  female  in- 
fant  of  nine  months  old,  and  was  much 

•  J  •,  '•  »  f  v  •  t  ••  •’  .  r 

pleafed  to  find  a  confiderable  moifture 
about  the  right  fide  of  the  fontanella 
and  that  the  ikin  of  the  whole  head, 
and  efpecially  that  behind  the  ears  was 
afterwards  conftantly  fupplied  with  fo 
much  moifture  as  to  oblige  the  nurfe 
to  change  the  child’s  caps  very  fre¬ 
quently,  becaufe  they  were  fo  wet.  I 
examined  the  head  very  carefully  every 
day,  and  I  found  it  did  not  enlarge, 
neither  did  the  bones  appear  to  recede 
from  each  other.  I  gave  fuch  gentle 
phyfic  as  I  imagined  beft  adapted  to 
the  tender  age  of  my  patient  5  but  it 

Is  that  membranous  part  found  in  infants  newly 
born  near  to  the  coronal  and  fagittal  future,  which 
jiQwever  becomes  a  thin  bone  in  time. 

was 
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was  all  in  vain,  for  after  the  fkin  of  the 
head  had  conftantly  for  a  fortnight  to¬ 
gether  difcharged  its  moifture,  the  ftu- 
pidity  encreafed,  and  the  child  died 
after  a  few  flight  convulfive  fits,  I 
found  fix  ounces  and  more  of  limpid 
water  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.— 

Petit  exprefles  much  concern,  that 
he  never  knew  any  patient  who  under¬ 
went  the  pundtum  in  this  difeafe  to 
recover. 

We  fometimes  obferve  a  difeafe  in 
new-born  children  analogous  to  this, 
and  which  is  called  the  fpina  bifida ,  or 
double  fpine,  becaufe  the  vertebral 
fpine  feems  as  it  were  to  open  and  re¬ 
cede  from  each  other,  and  a  foft  tumor 
of  a  different  magnitude  grows  there, 
containing  at  times  a  very  limpid  water, 
though  at  other  times  a  fluid  more 
thick  and  opaque ;  the  integuments  re¬ 
tain  their  color,  though  more  frequently 
they  are  red  or  rather  livid,  Ruyfch 

I  4  fays, 
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fays,  “  if  we  examine  this  tumor  care¬ 
fully  it  will  appear  very  evidently  that 
it  is  a  dropfy  of  a  part  of  the  fpipaj 
marrow,  and  is  pretty  nearly  the  fame 
as  that  diforder  of  children  which 
when  feated  in  the  head  we  call  an 
hydrocephalus.” 

This  fort  pf  turpor  appears  for.  the 
moft  part  in  the  back  or  loins ;  fomeT 
times,  but  that  indeed  feldom,  in  the 
nape  of  the  neck ;  but  very  rarely  in 
the  lower  and  exterior  part  of  the  os 
facrum ;  Ruyfch  expreffes  his  furprize 
at  it,  becaufe  the  lower  part  of  the  os 
facrum  even  in  a  natural  ftate  feparate^ 

at  its  back  part.-- - But  although  the 

Vertebras  for  the  moft  part  recede  only 
on  the  back  part  near  the  fpinal  pro^ 
cefies,  the  body  pf  the  vertebrae  itfelf 
remaining  entire,  yet  he  obferved  an 
aperture  in  one  Angle  vertebra  juft 
large  enough  to  admit  a  fmall  pea,  he 
f  onfeffes  however  that  none  of  the  in¬ 
fants 
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fants  he  ever  viiited  efcaped,  and  ob« 
ferves  tfyat  death  immediately  enfued, 
if  this  fwelling  broke  of  itfelf,  or  was 
imprudently  directed  to  be  laid  open.—? 
Tulpius  cautions  much  againft  it,  and 
directs  furgeons  nevef  to  attempt  it. 
The  lymph  contained  in  the  fwelling 
of  the  fpina  bifida,  defcends  perhaps 
from  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  for  we 

know,  that  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the 

>  *  ■  ■ 

brain  is  continued  along  the  fpinal 
marrow.  We  have  an  obfervation  of 
Wepfer  to  confirm  this  opinion.  A 
girl  was  born  with  a  head  well  formed 
and  proportioned,  but  on  the  back  to¬ 
wards  the  right  fide  of  the  fuperior 
vertebrae  of  the  loins,  there  appeared  a 
bright  livid  fpot,  about  five  inches  in 
length  and  three  in  breadth,  which 
daily  encreafed  in  its  fize,  but  not  to 
be  above  the  thicknefs  of  the  finger  at 
moft,  it  grew  fo  bright,  as  almoft  to 
fhine  like  a  looking-glafs.  Her  right 

foot 
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foot  was  motionlefs  from  her  very 
birth — ten  days  after  which  as  the 
water  vifibly  appeared  through  the 
fidn,  the  furgeon  made  a  very  final! 
incifion,  from  which  an  abfolutely 
limpid  water  ififued  forth,  and  the 
wound  was  foon  clofed,  which  the  mo¬ 
ther  with  her  nails  opened  fix  times 
for  fome  fubfequent  days,  and  dif- 
charged  three  ounces  of  water  from  it 
at  each  time,  the  furgeon  foon  healed 
up  the  wound,  but  as  foon  as  it  cica¬ 
trized,  and  the  fpot  difappeared,  firfl: 
the  right  frontal  bone,  then  the  left, 
began  to  protuberate,  and  an  hydro¬ 
cephalus,  with  an  immenfe  encreafe  of 
the  head,  appeared  in  the  fpace  of  about 
three  or  four  weeks..  It  is  evident  this 
lymph  iffued  from  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  which  being  obftrudted,  nor  the 
integuments  capable  of  farther  deten¬ 
tion,  the  head  began  to  fill  from  its 
accumulation  and  became  univerfally 

dif- 
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diftended  by  it.  Hence  it  will  appear, 
that  fince  in  a  part  fo  remote  from  the 
head,  it  is  not  fafe  to  difcharge  the  ex- 
travafated  lymph,  for  by  the  confent  of 
the  mod  eminent  men,  death  will  in  a 
few  days  follow  after  fuch  an  opera¬ 
tion  j  how  much  more  dangerous  will 
it  therefore  be  if  we  attempt  to  do  it, 
where  the  internal  parts  of  the  fcull  are 
filled  with  a  watery  ferum  accumula¬ 
ted  there  ? 

The  blood  pafies  with  the  brifkefl 
circulation  through  the  coronary  arte¬ 
ries,  the  heart  for  this  reafon  fends 
forth  from  its  whole  furface  a  larger 
quantity  of  a  thin  moift  vapor,  fo  that 
if  it  be  immediately  laid  bare  in  a  live 
animal,  we  find  it  realcing  all  over  ^ 
wherefore  after  death,  even  after  the 
body  is  cold,  we  obferve  a  larger 
quantity  of  moifture  in  the  cavity  of 
the  pericardium  than  in  any  other  ca- 

4  '* 
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vity  of  proportionate  fize*  by  reafdn  of 
this  condenfed  vapor. 

In  healthy  animals  however,  all  the 
inward  parts  both  containing  and  cojw 
tained,  are  conftantly  found  moift,  but 
no  fluid  is  obferyed  to  be  colleded  in 
them,  when  they  are  difleded  alive,  or 
immediately  after  their  death,  the 
moift  fteam  exhaling  from  the  arteries, 
being  reabforbed  by  the  veins-— the 
fmalleft  of  thefe  abforbed  veins,  being 
united  to  thofe  next  to  them,  exhibit 
large  branches,  vifible  even  to  the  na- 
Iced  eye,  in  the  thorax,  and  indeed  on 
the  furface  of  the  containing  as  well  as 
contained  parts,  till  at  length  thefe 
lymphatic  veins  difcharge  themfelves 
into  the  thoracic  dud:  or  in  the  fangui- 
ferous  veins.  It  is  hence  evident  that 
there  exift  paflages  by  which  the  thin 
lymph,  expelled  from  the  extremeft 
exhaling  arteries,  may  be  conveyed  into 

the 
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the  cavities  of  the  body,  and  be  again 
returned  to  the  mafs  of  the  circulating 
fluids  ;  and  the  accumulation  or  ftag- 
nation  of  them  when  collected  be  thus 
prevented.  Mu/grave  injected  four 
ounces  of  warm  water  into  the  right 
fide  of  the  thorax  of  a  living  dog ;  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  breathing  enfued,  and  a  ma- 
nifefl  weaknefs  •,  thefe  complaints  how¬ 
ever  went  off  by  degrees,  and  in  a 
week’s  time  the  dog  was  as  well  as 
ever.  He  afterwards  injefted  in  like 
manner  fixteen  ounces  of  warm  water 
into  the  left  cavity  of  the  thorax  of  the 
fame  dog ;  the  animal  began  to  breathe 
with  difficulty,  grew  very  hot,  and  the 
heart  beat  very  ftrong,  but  in  a  week’s 
time  the  dog  grew  well  again.  He 
then  injefted  into  one  fide  of  the  tho¬ 
rax  eighteen  ounces,  and  into  the  other 
Only  lix,  the  fame  fymptoms  followed, 
but  difappeared  fboner,  for  the  dog  re¬ 
covered  in  five  days,  he  obferved  that 

the 
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the  creature  made  a  greater  quantity 


of  water  than  ufual. 

.  Whatever  occalions  an  obftrudliori 
of  the  fpeedy  re-abforption  of  the  ex¬ 
haling  moifture  by  the  veins,  may  be 
the  caufe  of  a  dropfy  in  the  cheft  /  this 
gives  us  to  underhand,  why  after  a  fpafr 
jnodic  afthma  of  long  handing,  a  dropfy 
of  the  cheh  foon  follows.  In  this 
kind  of  ahhma  certainly,  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart  is  incapable  of 
propelling  the  blood  through  the  lungs, 
on  account  of  the  conhridtion  occa- 


fioned  by  the  fpafm,  the  vena  cava' 
confequently  cannot  difcharge  itfelf, 
the  veins  therefore  become  all  of  them 
turgid,  the  lips  of  the  miferable  pa¬ 
tient  become  livid  and  fwell ;  neither 
tan  the  lymphatic  veins  tranfmit  the 
lymph  which  they  have  reabforbed 
into  the  fanguiferous  veins,  which  are 
already  oveivdiftended  with  blood  ;  the 
arteries  in  the  mean  while  continue  to' 
■  exhale 
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exhale  their  moifture,  the  lymph  hence 
accumulates,  or  the  tender  lymphatic 
veins  burft,  and  fo  perpetually  diflill 
the  lymph  into  the  cavity  of  the  tho¬ 
rax. - Thefe  diforders  are  more  ef- 

\X  X  J  Jr\,  ....  ..  » 

pecially  to  be  feared,  when  the  afthrna- 
tic  paroxyfms  have  been  very  fevere, 
have  frequently  returned,  and  are  chro¬ 
nical.  .*  ,  r  / 

There  is  nothing  perhaps  which 
brings  on  this  watery  collection  in  the 
eheft,  fooner,  than  when  a  perfon  too 
much  overheated,  fuddenly  drinks  cold 
water,  or  remains  long  without  exercife 
in  the  open  and  cold  air— the  fuddeii 
cold  conftringes  the  mouths  of  the 
veffels,  and  efpecially  the  abforbent 
venal,  rather  than  the  fmall  exhaling, 
arterial  velfels  y  becaufe  the  veins,  cae¬ 
leris  paribus,  have  thinner  coats  than: 
the  arteries,  as  alfo  becaufe  the  motion 
of  the  fluids  through  the  arteries  to¬ 
wards  their  extremities  keeps  them 

open,* 
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open,  or  opens  them  if  they  have  fuf- 
fered  any  degree  of  conftridtion *  the 
motion  of  the  fluids  in  the  veins  on  the 
contrary  a£ts  not  with  fuch  force  oil 
their  extreme  orifices*  fo  that  if  they 
be  conftringed  by  the  cold  they  clofe 
more  eafily,  and  collapfe,  and  this  hap^ 
pening  to*a  great  number  of  abforbent 
veins,  will  occafion  an  incurable  dropfy* 
as  the  reabforption  cannot  be  reftored. 

The  colledted  lymph  may  be  lodged 
in  five  different  parts  of  the  thorax,  in 
the  right  and  left  cavity  of  the  breaft* 
in  the  pericardium,  behind,  near  the 
external  part  of  the  pleura  next  to 
the  vertebrae*  before,  under  the  fter-< 
num  between  the  two  lamellae  of  the 
pleura.  We  fhould  diligently  attend 
to  thefe  different  feats  of  a  dropfy, 
becaufe  they  produce  different  fymp- 
toms,  and  require  corifequently  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  by  which  the  colledted 
lymph  is  to  be  drawn  off — -  for  if  it 
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be  lodged  in  either  of  the  cavities  of 
the  breaft,  it  may  be  removed  by  the 
paracentefis ;  if  it  be  lodged  in  the  pe¬ 
ricardium,  a  pundture  is  to  be  made  in 
it :  if  it  be  colle&ed  under  the  fter- 
num,  it  requires  a  perforation  there. 
If  the  water  accumulates  in  that  tri¬ 
angular  cavity  formed  by  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  pleura  receding  from 
each  other  near  the  vertebras  of  the 
thorax,  it  will  force  itfelf  a  paffage  by 
its  Own  weight  through  the  cellular 
membrane,  which  covers  the  dorfal 
mufcles,  and  fills  up  their  interftices, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  pus  when  ga¬ 
thered  there,  and  caufes  finuous  and 
wonderfully  fiftulous  ulcers. 

A  dropfy  of  .the  bread:  is  attended 
with  many  fymptoms  which  refera¬ 
ble  and  are  even  the  fame  as  in  ari 
empyema.  The  fluid  contained  in  the 
cavity  of  the  breaft,  be  it  pus  or  a  wa¬ 
tery  ferum,  will  equally  comprefs  the 
Vol.  II.  K  •  lungs* 

4  » 
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lungs,  and  obftrudl  their  free  motioii-^ 
the  pus  when  too  long  retained,  con¬ 
tradis  an  acrid  ichor,  and  will  irritate 
the  parts  it  is  in  contadt  with  ;  and  fo 
will  the  lymph  when  it  degenerates 
into  a  putrid  colluvies.  — — Albertmi 
by  ciofe  obfervation  and  difle&ion  of 
bodies  dying  of  this  difeafe  allures  us, 
that  if  the  fluid  ftagnating  in  the  tho¬ 
rax,  be  pure  and  limpid,  it  will  not 
occafion  fuch  an  oppreflion  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  breathing ;  unlefs  it  fills  both 
the  cavities  of  the  bread:,  or  fo  diftends 
either  of  them,  as  greatly  to  comprefs 
the  other — but  when  the  extravafated 
fluid  is  turbid,  extremely  yellow,  or 
very  acrid,  in  that  cafe  even  a  very 
fmall  proportion  of  ferum  in  the  cavity 
of  the  bread:  will  bring  on  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  refpiration. 

*  If  we  attend  to  antecedent  caufes  we 
ihall  then  be  able  to  diftinguidi  pro¬ 
perly  in  theie  diforders.  If  for  inftance 

upon 
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Upon  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft 
fymptoms  of  fuppuration  fucceed,  at¬ 
tended  with  a  difficulty  of  breathing* 
we  very  naturally  conclude  that  there 
is  matter  already  formed.  But  if  there 
be  figns  that  tend  towards  a  dropfical 
diathefis;  fuch  as-  a  leucophlegmatia 
temperament ;  fwelled  face,  feet,  legs* 
thighs  or  fcrotum,  we  may  then 
pronounce  it  to  be  dropfical ;  and  we 
may  ftill  be  more  ftrongly  confirmed  in 
our  opinion,  if  there  be  a  difficulty  of 
breathing*  and  upon  ftriking  the  body, 
we  perceive  a  fluctuation  or  hear  the 
noife  of  water  in  the  breaft.  We  know 

Is [ 4  i  l 

moreover  that  a  dropfy  of  the  breaft 
frequently  fucceeds  a  convulfive  afthma, 
we  therefore  have  great  reafon  to  pro¬ 
nounce  our  opinion  if  fuch  a  diforder 
has  preceded ;  whatever  cavity  of  the 
breaft  the  water  be  contained  in,  the 
patient  cannot  lie  on  the  well  fide;  if 
both  the  cavities  are  filled  the  patient 

K  2  is 
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Is  moil  eafy  In  an  ereet  pofture  rathef 
inclining  forward. — — An  cedematous 
fwelling  of  the  feet  not  only  generally 
attends  this  diftemper,  but  it  relieves 
the  bread:  greatly  as  1  have  frequently 
obferved,  provided  the  fwelling  en- 
creafes  in  the  lower  extremities.  If  on 
the  contrary  the  fwelling  of  the  legs 
fuddeniy  fubfides,  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  encreafes  greatly.  A  difficult 
and  quick  breathing  fuddeniy  coming  on 
towards  bed-time ,  depriving  the  patient 
of  reft ,  and  gradually  abating  in  the  day - 
time.  Pi  so  efteemed  a pathognomonic  in 
this  difeafe. 

Anatomical  injedlions  demonftrate 
the  pericardium  to  abound  with  innu¬ 
merable  arteries,  through  which  the 
thin  attenuated  blood  returning  from 
the  lungs  is  pufhed  forward  by  the 
force  of  the  neighbouring  heart,  the 
fame  thing  happens  to  all  the  contents 
of  the  pericardium,  there  is  at  the  fame 

time 
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time  a  great  heat  in  thofe  parts,  which 
diftblves  the  exhaling  fluid  into  a  very- 
fine  fubtile  vapor ;  in  healthy  animals 
therefore  we  find  no  collection  of 
lymph,  no  ftagnation,  or  corruption. 
By  means  of  this  moift,  warm  vapor 
continually  exhaling,  the  pericardium 
is  kept  free  from  the  heart,  and  con¬ 
cretion  is  prevented,  and  the  whole 
furface  of  the  heart,  of  both  auricles,  of 
thefinufes,  arteries,  and  veins,  remains 
moveable,  capable  of  extenfion,  moilf, 
and  fit  to  reabforb  the  perfpirable 
fluid  >  and  the  callofity  and  attrition  of 
the  parts  is  prevented  by  the  great  and 
perpetual  motion  of  the  heart.  Cer¬ 
tainly  if  the  great  caufes  of  fecretion 
exift  here,  we  fhali  find  the  aptnefs  for 
reabforption  not  lefs,  for  the  warm  ex¬ 
haling  vapor  adis  with  confiderable 
force  on  the  whole  concave  furface 
of  the  pericardium  and  the  convex 
furface  of  the  heart  and  both  the  au- 

K  3  rides  ; 
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rides the  veins  of  the  heart  are  en^ 
tirely  empty  during  its  fyftole,  and 
are  therefore  in  the  inftant  after  bi¬ 
bulous  and  moft  fit  to  reabforb  what¬ 
ever  is  excreted  by  the  arteries.  It  is 
not  true  as  it  was  formerly  believed 
that  the  pericardium  contained  a  fluid 
in  its  cavity  in  order  to  lubricate  the 
heart  and  temperate  its  heat,  for  fuch 
a  liquor  is  only  found  in  the  body  when 

it  is  grown  cold  after  death. - Jn 

living  animals,  fuddenly  differed,  we 
find  only  a  thin  exhaling  vapor  pro¬ 
vided  the  fubjed  be  found  and  in 
health. 

The  pericardium  has  fometimes  been 
found  dropfical  alone,  fometimes  it  has 
accompanied  a  dropfy  of  the  breaft. 
But  it  is  not  fo  eafy  a  matter  to  form  a 
certain  diagnoftic,  to  judge  whether 
there  be  a  dropfy  of  the  pericardium' ; 
and  this  becaufe,  the  difeafe  agrees  in 
many  circumftances  with  a  dropfy  of 

the 
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the  bread:,  and  with  diforders  of  the 
lungs  and  heart,  polypufes,  &c.  the 
fy mp toms  therefore  obferved  in  the 
life-time  of  the  patient  cannot  fo  ea- 
fily  be  afcribed  to  a  dropfy  of  the 
pericardium  as  they  may  be  when 
death  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
amining  the  caufe  of  the  diforder. 
Befides  it  is  certain,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  difeafe  when  the 
pericardium  is  but  {lightly  diftended, 
lefs  troublefome  fy  mp  toms  arife,  as 
when  it  becomes  more  and  more  tur¬ 
gid  with  collected  lymph,  A  fenfation 
of  mppreffion  and  ftraitnefs  about  the 
anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  which  is 
the  feat  of  the  pericardium,  feems  moft 
diftindtly  to  point  out  this  difeafe.  It 
is  evident  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
lungs  which  are  nigh  the  pericardium, 
muft  be  compreffed  whenever  this  hap¬ 
pens  to  fwell  with  water,  refpiration 
will  be  confequently  much  impeded, 

K  4  and 
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and  a  dry  troublefome  cough  will  fre¬ 
quently  return ;  and  as  the  pericar¬ 
dium  not  only  lies  clofe  upon  the  ten¬ 
dinous  part  of  the  diaphragm,  but 
adheres  firmly  to  it,  in  that  part  of  it 
which  is  neareft  to  the  inferior  flat 
part  of  the  heart,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  pericardium  when  diftended 
with  water,  will  obftrudt  the  motioa 
of  the  diaphragm  greatly,  and  fo  it 
will  that  of  the  heart,  and  occafion  vio¬ 
lent  palpitation,  an  unequal  pulfe, 
fyncope,  and  almoft  fufifocation.  By 
the  unanimous  confent  of  the  beft  ap¬ 
proved  writers,  it  is  univerfally  allowed 
that  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  dif- 
tinguiih  a  dropfy  of  the  pericardium 
from  one  in  the  breaft- — Senac  gives  us 
one  fymptom,  which  he  feems  to  think 
a  very  fure  one,  viz.  An  undulatory  mo¬ 
tion  perceivable  between  the  third,  fourth , 

and  fifth  ribs  when  the  heart  palpi- 
fates — 

t  \ 
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A  dropfy  of  the  cheft  has  its  feat  prin¬ 
cipally  in  three  cavities,  the  pericar¬ 
dium,  and  the  right  and  left  cavity  of 
the  breaft — the  paracentejis  does  not 
remove  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe,  but  it 
frees  the  patient  from  the  danger  of 
immediate  fuffocation,  and  gives  time 
to  the  phyfician  to  attack  the  difeafe 
by  fuitable  medicines.  It  prolongs 
life  by  being  frequently  repeated  and 
renders  it  more  fupportable,  even  when 
it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  art  to  remove 
the  caufes  of  this  difeafe.  It  is  not 

ir  *  #  .  , 

therefore  right  totally  to  condemn  this 
operation  in  the  thorax.  For  though 
La  Motte  and  fome  others  have  poli- 
tively  afferted  that  all  dropfies  of  the 
breaft  are  mortal  and  entirely  difap- 
prove  of  the  paracentelis— we  find 
Hippocrates  advifes  this  method,  and  we 
may  conclude  from  his  exprefiions  that 
fome  of  his  patients  recovered— -and  it 
is  very  certain  that,  unlefs  the  water 

hat 
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has  remained  fo  long  as  to  corrode  the 
vifcera,  &c.  this  operation  has  been 
performed  by  the  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  phyficians  with  good  fuccefs. 

Hippocrates  defcribes  this  fort  of 
dropfy  and  fays  that  it  happens  chiefly 
when  any  perfon  in  hot  weather,  urged 
by  vehement  third:,  drinks  plentifully 
of  cold  water,  and  the  lungs  are  filled 
and  difcharge  the  water  on  the  breaft. — 
Then  comes  on  a  dry  cough,  the  fau¬ 
ces  grow  rough,  then  enfue  rigors, 
fevers  and  orthopnoeia,  the  body  grows 
bulky,  the  feet  fwell ;  the  fymptoms 

he  obferves  refemble  thofe  of  an  em- 

✓ 

pyema,  but  lefs  violent  in  degree,  and  of 
longer  duration — he  adds  that  in  fome 
patients,  the  belly,  the  fcrotum,  and  the 
face  are  fwelled,  but  fays  this  only 
happens,  fi  tempus  fe Bionis  praeterieris , 
if  you  delay  the  pundture  too  long.— « 
We  are  however  to  obferve  that  he 
never  let  out  the  water  all  at  once  but 

at 
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at  different  times — though  this  holds 
not  at  prefent,  for  we  find  the  vifcera 
may  be  fo  well  fuftained  by  a  proper 
bandage,  as  to  maintain  an  equable 
preffure,  and  fo  the  water  may  be  very 
fafely  drawn  off — there  is  much  more 
danger  in  doing  it  at  feveral  times,  for 
the  air  may  gain  admittance  into  the 
cavity,  and  haflen  the  putrefaction  of 
the  extravafated  fluid. 

Lefs  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
when  we  draw  off  all  the  water  at 
once  in  a  dropfy  of  the  cheft,  than  in 
any  other  dropfical  complaint,  as  the 
lungs  are  thereby  freed  from  the  load 
of  the  ‘water  which  oppreffes  them, 
and  are  expanded  by  the  air  drawn  in 
by  refpiration,  and  fill  the  whole  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  bread:  when  thus  emptied 
of  the  water ;  provided  therefore  the 
lungs  be  found,  the  water  may  be 
fafely  enough  drawn  off. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Du  Verney  gives  us  the  hiftory 
of  a  woman,  who  had  a  low  and  un¬ 
equal  pulfe,  and  a  great  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  had  an  afcites  as  well  as 
a  dropfy  of  the  breaft — having  firft  of 
all  emptied  the  abdomen  of  the  con¬ 
tained  water  by  tapping,  he  fome  few 
days  after  performed  the  operation  of 
the  paracentefis  in  the  breaft  between 
the  fecond  and  third  fpurious  rib,  as 
near  to  the  fpine  as  it  was  poffible ; 
by  this  method  he  drew  off  the  water 
with  fuch  good  fuccefs,  as  enabled  the 
patient  to  breathe  with  great  eafe  and 
freedom,  and  in  a  month  after  to  re¬ 
turn  to  her  ufual  employment^  Bianchi 
allb  tells  us  of  the  fame  operation 
boldly  and  fuccefsfully  performed  upon 
a  ftout  young  man,  in  a  recent  dropfy 
of  the  breaft — but  he  confeffes  at  the 
fame  time,  that  he  has  not  often  chofe 
to  venture  upon  it. 
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Nor  is  Bianchi  alone  apprehenfive  in 
this  matter — - Senac  complains  that  al- 
moil  all  phylieians  defpair  of  per- 
fons  unhappily  labouring  under  a 
dropfy  of  the  bread:,  though  his  own 
experience  and  obfervation  convinced 
him  how  ufefully  the  operation  might 
be  attempted.  A  perfon  who  had  been 
cured  of  a  pleurify,  dill  continued  to. 
be  fo  opprefied  in  his  breathing,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  be  kept  in  an  erect 
podure,  the  diforder  encreafed  upon 
him  fo  much  that  there  was  great  dan- 
ger  of  fuffocation  —  the  thorax  was 
punctured,  and  fix  pints  of  a  yellow 
tranfparent  water  were  drawn  off ;  the 
difcharge  continued  for  fome  days,  and 
in  about  a  month's  time  he  was  fo  per¬ 
fectly  cured,  as  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
attend  the  king  at  a  hunting  match  on 
a  fwift  horfe.  We  fhould  be  very 
cautious  how  we  pofitively  foretell 
what  fluid  will  come  away  upon 

piercing 
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piercing  into  the  thorax,  more  efpe- 
daily  if  inflammatory  diforders  have 
preceded  the  dropfy  of  the  breafL 

A  dropfy  of  the  lungs  themfelves  is 
a  very  furprifmg  diforder,  and  not  very 
eafy  to  be  difcovered.  This  vifcus 
It  is  well  known  confifts  of  veins  and 
arteries*  and  of  air-veffels  alfo.  Wa¬ 
tery  ferum  cannot  well  be  collefted  in 
■veins  and  arteries,  through  which  the 
fluids  are  continually  propelled  by  the 
force  of  the  neighbouring  heart,  nor  in 
the  air-veffels,  becaufe  when  once  the 
humors  begin  to  accumulate  in  them, 
a  cough  would  immediately  expel 
-them,  or  if  that  did  not  fucceed,  the 
patient  would  no  doubt  be  fuffocated.-^- 
Anatomy  demonftrates  that  thefe  three 
kinds  of  veffels  are  joined  by  a  fuffici- 
ently  confpicuous  cellular  membrane, 
which  admits  of  no  fat-—and  in  this 
membrane  extravafated  lymph  may  be 

0 

collected,  as  well  as  in  any  other  part 
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6f  the  body,  and  produce  a  real  dropfy 
of  the  lungs,  efpecially  when  the  thin 
vapors  which  the  arteries  perpetually 
exhale,  are  not  again  reabforbed  into 
the  blood,  by  whatever  caufe  this  may 

be  occafioned. - The  lymph  thus 

diftending  the  cellular  membrane  may 
form  tumors  of  various  fizes,  watery 
vomicae,  and  hydatides,  and  by  com- 
preffing  the  adjacent  veffels,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  membranous  extremities 
of  the  bronchia,  difturb  the  action  of 
the  lungs  in  different  manners.  Nei¬ 
ther  will  this  appear  wonderful,  if  we 
reflect  that  purulent  vomicas  are  formed 
in  this  very  cellular  membrane. 

Albertini  formed  his  diagnofiic  of 
an  oedema  of  the  lungs  where-ever  he 
obferved  an  cedematous  fwelling  of  the 
external  parts  attended  with  a  difficulty 
of  breathing  in  the  very  beginning, 

''  this  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Hippocrates ,  who  tells  us 

that  • 
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that  refpiration  will  be  more  impeded 
by  a  fmall  quantity  of  ferum  collefted 
in  the  interdices  of  the  lungs  them- 
felves,  than  by  a  greater,  accumulated 
the  cavity  of  the  bread.  Albertini 
farther  obferves  .that  the  water  is  more 
eafily  drawn  off  from  the  lungs  than  it 
is  from  the  cavity  of  the  bread ;  he 
had  feen  many  patients  who  from  va¬ 
rious  caufes  fuddenly  fwelled  all  over, 
more  efpecially  in  the  extreme  parts, 
attended  with  a  great  difficulty  of 
breathing,  who  neverthelefs  were  re¬ 
covered  with  eafe  by  gentle  hydra- 
gogues,  diuretics, 

thence  that  their  afthrnatical  fymp- 
toms  certainly  arofe  from  a  dropfy  of 
the  lungs.  Dodtor  Sttnpfon  obferves 
that  he  always  fufpefted  a  dropfy  of 
the  lungs,  if  the  face  became  turgid,  or 
that  the  ankles  fwelled,  and  was  at¬ 


tended  with  a  difficulty  of  breathings 
efpecially  too  if  the  pulfe  was  fo  de- 

preffied 
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prefled  as  fcarcely  to  be  felt.  He  hap¬ 
pily  cured  a  woman,  who  feemed  to  be 
in  great  danger  of  inflant  fuffocation, 
by  giving  her  calomel.  Certainly,  if 
tve  confider  that  the  veins  of  the  lungs 
are  moft  freely  emptied  during  the  di- 
aftole  of  the  heart,  and  that  there  is  a 
great  heat  and  a  brilk  circulation  there, 
of  the  fluids,  we  fhall  have  great  rea- 
fon  to  expedt  a  reabforption  of  the  ex- 
travafated  humors,  particularly  if  hy- 
drogogues,  &e.  have  been  prudently 
adminiftered  at  firft — hence  Albertini 
faw  diuretics,  purging  and  even  bleed¬ 
ing  of  ufe  in  this  cafe. - - 

Maloet  relates  a  very  remarkable 
eafe  with  refpedl  to  this  difeafe.  A 
foldier  was  very  grievoufly  affiidted 
with  ari  afthma  attended  with  a  flow 
fever,  he  could  neither  lie  on  his  back 

4  ••  . 

or  either  fide  without  the  greateft  pain 
and  uneafinefs,  and  was  therefore 
obliged  to  be  kept  in  an  eredtpofture — • 

II.  L  hl& 
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his  arms,  hands,  legs  and  feet  were 
oedematous — hence  this  ingenious  phy- 
fician  fufpedted  a  dropfy  of  the  cheft  ; 
but  as  upon  the  niceft  examination,  no 
flu&uation  could  be  perceived,  nor  had 
the  patient  ever  difcovered  any  thing 
of  it  himfelf,  and  as  no  other  fymp- 
toms  which  ufually  accompany  this 
diforder  appeared,  the  doCtor  gave  up 
his  opinion.  The  unhappy  fufferer 
found  little  or  no  relief  from  the  me¬ 
dicines  directed  for  him,  and  after* 
lingering  for  two  years,  died.  Upon 
opening  his  body,  no  extravafated  fe¬ 
rum  was  found  in  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  but  a  watery  vomica  in  each 
lobe  of  the  lungs,  containing  each 
about  fix  ounces  of  clear  tranfparent 
ferum;  and  this  was  enclofed  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  cyft,  whofe  fides  were  of  the 
thicknefs  of  a  geometrical  line,  com- 
pofed  of  different  lamellae  lying  one 
upon  another,  and  in  which  there  was- 

*  not 
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riot  the  leaf!  appearance  of  either  fibre,' 
veflel,  or  gland j  yet  were  they  not¬ 
withstanding  very  capable  of  a  'longi¬ 
tudinal  diftention,  and  cbntradtion  by 
their  own  elaftic  power — but  when 
they  were  roughly  rubbed  with  the 
fingers,  thefe  membranes  became  a 
perfect  mucus.— — It  is  very  judici¬ 
ously  obferved  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  extravafated  ferum  was  not  lodged 
in  the  bronchia,  but  in  the  cellular 
membrane  which  fills  up  the  fpaces  be¬ 
tween  the  greater  and  Smaller  lobes  of 
the  lungs. 

This  fame  writer  feerns  to  think  that 
the  lamellated  membranes  which  form 
thefe  bags,  were  not  of  an  organical 
ftrudturey  but  were  formed  from  the 
Contained  fluid,5  as  neither  veflels  nor 
fibres  were  vifible  in  them.'  Very  ce¬ 
lebrated  anatomifts  have  been  of  the 
fame  way  of  thinking,  and  fay  that  the 
fubftance  of  the  cellular  membrane  is 

La 
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not  properly  to  be  called  vafcular ;  at 
leaf!:  that  veffels  have  not  as  yet  been 
difcovered  in  this  part ;  but  numerous 
veffels  are  every-where  diffeminated  all 
along  this  cellular  coat,  which  enve¬ 
lopes  the  veffels  diftributed  over  the 
vifcera,  and  every-where  accompanies 
them. 

Tumors  have  frequently  been  ob- 
ferved  in  the  confpicuous  and  anterior 
part  of  the  afpera  arteria,  and  thofe 
too  of  a  confiderable  fize ;  which,  as 
they  were  imagined  to  arife  from 
any  violent  {trainings,  loud  crying, 
or  the  ftruggles  of  a  woman  in  la¬ 
bor,  were  referred  to  herniae  or  rup¬ 
tures,  called  bronchoceles.  As  the 
thyroid  gland  which  in  men  is  about 
four  inches  long,  at  its  anterior  part  lies 
clofe  upon  the  fegments  of  the  af¬ 
pera  arteria,  and  is  narrower  there,  but 
wider  where  it  covers  the  lides  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  it  is  thought  to  be 

the 
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the  feat  of  thefe  tumors.  Mr.  La- 
louette  was  at  great  pains  in  examining 
the  ftrudlure  and  ufe  of  this  gland  in 
human  fubje&s  as  well  as  in  brutes, 
and  found  the  internal  flrudture  to 
confift  of  numberlefs,  round,  transpa¬ 
rent  corpufcles,  which  upon  incifion 
yielded  a  yellow  fluid  of  a  very  vifcid 
nature,  which  however  foon  disap¬ 
peared  5  making  a  flight  wound  with 
the  point  of  a  lancet,  he  blew  air  into 
it  with  a  pipe,  upon  which  the  thy¬ 
roid  gland  fwelled  confiderably,  and  he 
plainly  faw  thefe  Small  round  bodies 
Swell  and  rife,  but  when  he  blew,  in  to 
the  arteries  or  veins,  thefe  bodies  did 
not  Swell.  In  a  woman  with  child  hold¬ 
ing  in  her  breath  in  violent  labor,  pains, 
he  obferved  the  left  fide  of  the  thyroid 
gland  to  Swell  confiderably,  which 
Swelling  upon  opening  the  body  was 
found  to  contain  air  only,  with  but  a 
very  few  drops  of  a  yellow  fluid. 

L  3  Whence 
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Whence  it  feems  very  probable,  that 
the  air,  by  the  woman’s  violent  efforts 
retained  in  the  afpera  arteria,  found  a 
paffage  into  the  fubftance  of  this  gland. 
As  therefore  very  large  arteries  run 
to  this  gland,  and  veins  return  from  it, 
and  fince  it  confifts  of  various,  fmall? 
hollow,  round  corpufcles  containing  a 
fluid,  it  appears  almoft  to  a  certainty, 
that  fome  fecretion  is  here  intended, 
which,  if  (when  collected  in  thefe  fol¬ 
licles)  it  be  prevented  from  carrying 
off,  may  gradually  diftend  them  and 
fo  produce  very  large  fwellings. 

Such  a  watery  tumor  is  very  eafily  to 
be  known,  and  if  it  has  not  been  long^ 
left  to  itfelf  may  be  eafily  cured  by 
difcuffion,  repeated  frictions,  and  fo¬ 
mentations  of  camphorated  fpirits  of 
wine,  and  hydragogue  purges.  A  de¬ 
coction  of  briony,  with  an  addition  of 
wine  and  fal  ammoniac,  or  even  the 
root  itfelf  beat  up  into  a  pulp,  have 

been 
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been  of  great  life.  If  thefe  fwellings 
are  fo  large  as  not  to  yield  to  thofe 
methods  they  may  be  very  fafely  laid 
open,  and  they  will  generally  difcharge 
a  pellucid  liquor,  fomewhat  vifcid,  re- 
fembling  the  white  of  an  egg. — There 
is,  perhaps,  fcarce  any  part  of  the  body, 
where  fuch  tumors  may  not  happen.— 
if  the  follicle  of  a  gland,  or  one  or  more 
cells  of  the  membrana  adipofa  be  dis¬ 
tended  with  a  watery  ferum.  There 
is  not  a  cavity  of  the  body  whether 
great  or  fmall  which  does  not  exhale 
and  reabforb  fome  humor,  if  therefore 
from  any  caufe  whatever  the  exhalation 
continuing,  reabforption  is  impeded, 
fuch  a  watery  fwelling  muft  neceffarily 
be  the  confequence. 

The  ovaries  of  women  very  fre¬ 
quently  fwell  into  atheromatofe,  fteato- 
matous  and  dropfical  tumors,  and  have 
been  found  to  contain  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  concretions — fuch  as  ftones,  hairs; 

L  4  -  teeth, 
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teeth,  bones,  and  often  large  hydatides 
enclofed  in  peculiar  membranes,  and 
thofe  fometimes  of  a  mod  furprifipg 
magnitude. 

Dodtor  Douglas  difledting  the  body 
of  a  woman  of  twenty-feven  years  of 
age,  who  had  died  three  days  after  her 
labor,  found  the  whole  ovary  con¬ 
verted  into  a  large  hydatid,  which  filled 
the  whole  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  com- 
prefled  all  the  abdominal  vifcera,  and 
contained  above  feventy  pints  of  a 
vifcid  dark-colored  humour  of  pretty 
nearly  the  confidence  of  a  fyrup.  In 
the  fack  itfelf,  which  contained  this 
fluid,  he  found  many  fmall  bladders-  of 
different  dimenfions,  didindt  from  each, 
other,  refembling  a  mucilage  of  quince- 
feeds,  and  coagulating  on  the  fire  like 
the  white  of  an  egg.  This  tumor  had 
grown  fo  amazingly  in  three  years 
time;  and  was  originally  owing  to  a 
violent  blow  received  on  the  left  fide 
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of  the  abdomen,  not  long  after  the 
birth  of  her  firff  child ;  in  conlequence 
of  which  fhe  felt  a  great  pain,  which 

howeyer  went  off  in  about  three  days _ 

two  months  after  ff> e  felt  fome  flight 
pains  in  the  hypogaftric  region  on  the 
left  fide,  which  began  alfo  to  fwell ; 
the  pains  encreafed  more  ai)d  more  till 
flie  grew  with  child  ;  during  her  pregr 
nancy  Ihe  felt  no  unufual  uneafinefs, 
only  that  the  abdomen  was  more 
fwelled  than  ufual,  and  the  fwelling 
fcarcely  fubfided  at  all  after  delivery. 
Jn  a  year  after  Ihe  became  pregnant 
again,  about  the  middle  of  that  time 
her  legs  began  fuddenly  t0  fwell,  which 
when  rubbed,  difcharged  a  confidera- 
ble  quantity  of  water,  and  fo  it  did 
from  the  flsin  of  the  abdomen  elpeci- 
ally  if  any  little  puftules  happened  to 
be  feratched. — A  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing  enfiied,  attended  with  a  palpitation 
pf  the  heart,  nor  could  the  fleep  but 

in 
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in  an  ereft  pofture  for  fear  of  fuffoca- 
tion.  She  never thelefs  brought  forth 
a  living  child,  but  a  great  weaknefs, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing  coming  on, 
(he  died  three  days  after  her  delivery. 
But  as  each  cavity  of  the  thorax  con¬ 
tained  a  large  quantity  of  reddifh  wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  pericardium  was  full  of  a 
greenifh  liquor,  doctor  Douglas  was  of 
opinion  the  caufe  of  her  death  was 
owing  to  thofe  circumffances  $  and 
that  otherwife  fhe  might  have  lived 
many  years,  the  other  abdominal  vif* 
cera  being  in  a  very  found  ftate* 

Such  droplical  fwellings  fometimes 
grow  to  fo  large  a  fize,  as  to  fill  up 
the  whole  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and 
are  then  not  eafily  diftinguifhed  from 
an  afcites  :  but  an  incipient  dropfy  of 
the  ovary  may  more  readily  be  thrown 
from  its  fituation  in  one  or  other  fide 
of  the  epigaftric  region,  and  from  the 
circumfcribed  magnitude  of  the  tumor. 
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Ja  the  beginning  alfo  they  perceive  an 
.obtufe  pain  and  weight  in  the  part  af- 
fefted.-— — Women  labor  under  tjiis 
.complaint  a  long  time,  without  any  re¬ 
markable  injury  to  their  health  j  they 
.conceive,  bear  children,  and  the  abdor 
minal  vifcera  perform  every  function 
not  being  foaked  in  water  as  they  are 
in  an  afcites ;  but  fuffer  preffure  only 
from  the  diftention  of  the  incumbent 
bag  in  which  the  tumor  is  contained. 
The  urine  is  difcharged  freely  and  in 
fufficient  quantity,  which  it  does  not 
do  in  an  afcites.  To  thefe  fymptoms 
Targioni ,  a  celebrated  phyfician,  reck¬ 
ons  a  fwelling  of  the  leg  on  the  fame 
fide  with  the  tumor,  and  a  continua} 
oozing  of  water  through  the  pores  of 

the  Ikin,  which  he  efteems  almoft  a 

■  •  «  .  . 

pathognomonic  fign. 

The  cure  is  difficult,  as  the  difor.der 
lies  often  concealed— long  before  it  can 
})e  properly  diftinguifhed  and  known, 

*  '  h 

and 
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and  not  till  the  fwelling  is  grown  to  an 
enormous  fize— and  as  the  principal 
hope  of  curing  a  dropfy  conlifts  in  the 
collected  lymph’s  being  reabforbed  by 
the  veins,  and  the  expulfion  of  it  from 
the  body  by  urine,  ftool,  or  fweat ;  it 
will  be  eafy  to  conceive  that  this 
cannot  fo  readily  happen  $  fince  the 
cnclofing  membranes  are  fo  much  di¬ 
lated,  and  the  veins,  every-where  dif- 
perfed  through  them,  fo  entirely  com- 
preffed  by  the  diftending  water. — Nay 
fometimes  a  feirrhus  accompanies  this 
complaint,  which  will  ftili  add  to  the 
difficulty  of'the  cure.  A  gelatinous 
fubftance  is  fometimes  contained  in  this 
kind  of  tumor,- which  cannot  fo  readily 
be  difeharged  through  the  trochar ;  for 
which  reafon  it  has  been  neceifary  to 
dilate  the  wound,  in  order  to  give  it  a 
free  pail  age ;  now  putrefaction  foon 
follows  an  aepeffion  of  air,  fo  that  part 

of 
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of  the  fluid  pafling  into  the  abdomen 
corrupts,  and  will  occafion  death. 

From  the  obfervations  of  doftor 
Houjloun  as  well  as  from  other  ingenious 
gentlemen  of  the  faculty  we  find  that 
dropfies  of  the  ovaria  are  not  abfolutely 
incurable,  efpecially  where  the  difeafe 
has  not  got  to  a  great  height,  and  where 
there  is  no  apprehenfion  that  the 
tumoi  adheres  to  the  neighboring 
parts. - 

-  -  / 

It  is  certain  however,  that  the  para- 
centefis  is  equally  fafe  here  as  in  an 
afcites  life  by  this  means  may  at  leail 
be  prolonged  for  many  years,  and  the 
patient  greatly  relieved,  though  a  per¬ 
fect  recovery  is  not  to  be  expedted. 
Profefior  Morand  affirms  that  he  had 
feveral  times  performed  this  operation 
upon  a  woman  of  quality,  who  fuffered 
fo  little  from  it,  that  fhe  frequently 
went  into  the  country  the  very  next 
day  after  the  operation,  though  in  ge- 

O  O 

neral 
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neral  eighteen  pints  of  water  were  fa- 
ken  from  her  at  a  time ;  neither  di S 
fhe  die  of  this,  but  of  fome  other  dif- 

i  *  r  .  V  • 

eafe.— 

Dropfies  of  the  womb  frequently 
happen  in  confequence  of  mifcarriagey 
and  more  efpecially  if  the  placenta  has 
been  left  behind,  which  will  degenerate 
into  a  mafs  of  hydatides . '  —  Rnyfcb 
and  T'ulpius  give  feveral  cafes  in  proof 
of  this  remarks 

If  more  fat  be  fecreted  into  the  cellu¬ 
lar  membrane  than  can  be  reabforbed 
by  the  veins,  the  body  will  be  over¬ 
loaded  with  fat :  if  the  fat  be  melted 
down  by  violent  motion,  by  heat,  of 
by  a  fever,  and  be  reabforbed,  a  hid¬ 
den  emaciation  will  follow;  as  we 

frequently  obferve  it  to  do  after  acute 

/ 

difeafes.  When  therefore  the  watery 
colluvies  abounds  in  the  body,  or  that 
the  aqueous  particles  are  not  fuffieiently 
blended  with  the  more  balfamic  par- 

tides* 
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tides  of  the  blood,  the  water  will 
ealily  difcharge  itfelf  into  the  cellular 
membrane,  which,  if  it  be  not  reab- 
forbed  by  the  veins  in  equal  proportion, 
will  diftend  this  cellular  membrane, 
and  occafion  a  general  fwelling  of  the 
whole  body.  Thus  doftor  Hales  pro¬ 
duced  an  artificial  dropjy,  by  injeding 
warm  water  into  the  arteries  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  through  a  tube  of  fuch  an  altitude, 
as  that  the  prefTure  of  the  column  of 
water  thould  be  nearly  equal  to  the 
power  with  which  the  heart  propels 
the  blood  through  the  veil  els.  But  if 
the  water  be  injected  through  the  veins, 
the  whole  cellular  membrane  will  fwell 
dropfically,  and  that  more  eafily  than 
where  the  injection  is  attempted  by  the 
arteries— this  dropfy  is  therefore  called 

avcLcrctpKx. 

Frequently  the  feet  only,  or  the  legs 
and  thighs  fwell  by  an  anarfaca,  and  in¬ 
deed  this  difeafe  generally  begins  by 

attack- 
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attacking  the  lower  parts,  as  the  water 
collected  in  the  cellular  membrane 

V  r 

tends  downwards  by  its  own  weight, 
and  fwells  the  feet  conftant-ly  towards 
night,  the  which  by  the  equable 
heat  of  the  bed,  and  the  horizontal  po¬ 
rtion  of  the  body  difappears,  but  re¬ 
turns  again  when  the  patient  is  up, 
and  the  lower  limbs  remain  pendent 
during  the  courfe  of  the  day,'  and 
more  efpecially  if  the  afcent  of  the 
venous  blood  which  is  not  very  eafily 
performed,  be  not  promoted  by  muf- 
cular  motion.* 

f  *..!»,  • 

When  the  blood  is  fo  broken  dowi \ 
as  to  diftend  the  parts  under  the  fkin 
with  an  aqueous  humor,  the  difeafe  is 
then  an  anafarca. 

In  a  leucophlegmatia  a  mucous  vifci- 
dity  rather  prevails,  \Vhich  being  fpread 
over  the  whole  body,  is  more  equally 
difperfed.  But  in  an  anafarca  the  wa¬ 
tery  tumor  appears  firft  in  the  extre^ 

tnities^ 


p  .  •  ' 
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rhities,  arid  then  afcends  gradually.  The 
defcription  giveri  by  Celfus  rather  cor- 
refponds  with  an  anafarca  than  a  leu¬ 
cophlegmatia.  And  indeed  it  merits 
well  our  attention  to  diftinguifh  thefe 
two  difeafes  from  each  other,  as  they 
frequently  require  a  very  different  me¬ 
thod  of  cure.  A  leucophlegmatic  girl 
is  ofteri  cured  by  corroborants  with¬ 
out  the  previous  help  of  evacuations, 
which  does  not  always  fucceed  in  a 
dropfy. — -They  are  to  be  diftinguifhed 
in  the  following  mariner ;  in  a  leuco¬ 
phlegmatia  the  whole  body  is  foft, 
doughy  and  cold ;  in  an  anafarca  the 
feet  fwell  firfl,  then  the  fvvelling  af¬ 
cends  upwards,  and  the  parts  affedled 
in  this  difeafe  fwell  more  than  any 
other  parts  of  the  body  ;  iri  a  leu¬ 
cophlegmatia  on  the  contrary  every 
part  is  alike  tumid,  pale  and  re¬ 
laxed.  Fernelius  reckoned  this  a  pa¬ 
thognomonic  fymptom.  Heine  (ana- 
Vol.  II.  M  .fa-ream) 
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farcam)  a  plegmatica  cachexia  fejungit 
fola  magnitudo ,  quod  tumidiorem  habeat  - 
corporis  vitiatam  molem .  Befides  if  the 
tumid  parts  in  this  fort  of  dropfy  be 
prefled  with  the  fingers  they  pit,  and 
it  recovers  itfelf  but  flowly  and  gra¬ 
dually,  for  as  the  cells  of  the  membrana 
adipola  communicate  with  each  other, 
when  a  fluid  is  prefled  out  of  fome  of 
them,  it  will  pafs  into  others,  and  when 
the  prefliire  ceafes  it  will  return  again 
into  its  former  fituation — but  this  can¬ 
not  fo  eafily  happen  in  a  leucophlegma¬ 
tia,  where  the  humor  collected  is  tough 
and  vifcid,  and  it  will  therefore  be 
more  difficult  for  it  to  pafs  from  one 
cell  to  another.  This  will  alfo  readily 
account  for  the  fwelling  of  the  extre¬ 
mities,  becaufe  the  ferum  by  its  weight 
pa  fie  s  downward  into  the  cells  of  the 
cellular  membrane. - Aretceus  per¬ 

fectly  knew  this  fymptom  of  an  ana- 
farcous  dropfy,,  for  he  advifes  prefiing 

the 
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the  part  here  and  there  with  the  finger; 
for  then  fays  he  aAXajojy  Tty  t qv  ctw- 
Aoy  epeicrys,  o  %&f/s  yiyverat  jcoiAo*  e*  xpopo* 
Tg  ttvKvv  {JLifAvei  xciAqs- — if  you  prefs  with 
the  finger  it  pits,  and  remains  fo  for  a 
confiderable  time.  But  this  obferva- 
tion  is  not  quite  fo  accurate;  as  it  only 
Comprehends  ail  anafarca  when  at¬ 
tended  with  an  afcites,  which  is  fome- 
times  the  cafe ;  but  an  afcites  is  fre¬ 
quently  unattended  with  an  anafarca,  iii 
that  cafe  the  abdomen  is  tenfe;  nor  dd 
the  integuments  give  way  to  the  pref- 
fufe.  An  anafarca  may  occupy  the 
whole  habit,  fince  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane  is  fpread  all  over  the  body ;  it  is 
obvious  how  difficult  the  cure  will  bd 
finder  fueh  circumftances;  the  whole  of 
the  blood  being  diflolved  into  a  watery 
colluvies;  which  it  is  not  in  the  power 
Of  human  art  to  remove. 

A  true  anafarca  even  of  the  pia  mater 
has  been  frequently  known,  the  cellu- 

M  2  lar 
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lar  fubftance  lying  between  that  and  the 
dura  mater,  being  greatly  diftendecf 
with  water ;  upon  the  firft  view  a 
vifcid  mucus  feemed  to  cover  the  pia 
mater ;  but  on  making  a  pun&ure  into 
the  arachnoid  membrane  with  a  lancet, 
there  iffued  forth  a  very  large  quantity 
of  a  thin  watery  fluid,  and  the  whole 
tumor  fubfided. 

That  an  anafarca  may  be  productive 
of  many  and  various  evils,  according 
to  the  places  it  affects,  is  very  obvious — 
I  have  feen  a  dropfy  fwell  the  eyelids 
to  fo  immenfe  a  degree  as  to  render 
them  incapable  of  feparation.  If  it 
attack  the  fcrotum,  the  penis  will  be 
mod  fur.priiingly  inflated,  and  the  tu¬ 
mid  prepuce  fo  ftrangely  twifted  as  to 
obftruct  the  paflage  of  the  urine,  and 
bring  on  a  total  fuppreffion,  fo  that 
fcarification  has  been  found  abfolutely 
necefiary  in  order  to  let  out  the  water 
contained  in  the  cellular  membrane  of 

thefe 
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thefe  parts.  Aretceus  mentions  this 

fymptom  particularly. - - 

An  anafarca  however  casteris  paribus 
is  more  eafily  cured,  than  other  kinds 
of  dropfy,  becaufe  numerous  large  veins 
run  through  the  cellular  membrane, 
which  may  reabforb  the  collected  fe¬ 
rum  ;  befides  the  ftagnating  fluids  may 
be  put  into  motion  by  friction,  and  thus 
reabforption  be  promoted;  the  col¬ 
lected  lymph  may  alfo  be  difcharged  by 
fcarification,  blifters,  caultics,  &c. 

It  feems  a  matter  of  no  great  mo¬ 
ment,  with  regard  to  the  cure  of  this 
difeafe,  whether  the  water  be  lodged 
between  the  duplicature  of  the  perito¬ 
neum  or  between  that  and  the  aponeu- 
rofis  —  it  will  however  be  always  ne- 
ceflary  to  know  whether  the  water 
be  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  ab¬ 
domen  or  not. - 

Doftor  Mead  mentions  three  fpecies 
of  an  afeites ;  the  firft,  when  water  is 

M  3  lodged 
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lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen;  the 
fecond,  when  the  water  is  extravafated 
between  the  aponeurofis  of  the  tranfverfe 
mufcles  and  the  peritonaeum ;  and  the 
third,  when  the  fluid  falling  between 
the  coats  of  the  peritonceum,  diftends 
them,  and  fo  forms  a  large  receptacle 
for  itfelf. 

A  dropfy  may  poflibly  have  its  feat 
between  the  duplicature  of  the  perito- 
nasum,  though  this  very  rarely  hap¬ 
pens  ;  nor  is  it  an  eafy  matter  to  dif- 
tinguifh  whether  the  water  be  lodge4 
between  the  peritonaeum  and  the  apo¬ 
neurofis  of  the  abdominal. mufcles,  or 
in  the  duplicature  of  the  peritoneum, 
becaufe  the  membranes  are  much  in-, 
jured  by  their  foaking  in  the  water; 
neither  is  there  always  fufRcient  time 
allowed  to  thofe  who  difledt  the  bodies 
of  fuch  as  have  died  under  this  dif- 
eafe,  to  make  an  accurate  obfervatiop 
and  examine  every  particular. 

Lifer 
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Lifter  has  defcribed  the  fymptoms 
of  an  afcites  of  the  peritonaeum  from 
his  obfervations  upon  a  lady  he  at¬ 
tended,  and  who  died  of  this  dropfy. 
Firft,  fays' be,  the  beginning  of  this 
difeafe  is  gradual,  and  its  encreafe 
flow — this  is  principally  to  be  re¬ 
marked  in  the  firft  ftages. — 7 — 

Secondly,  the  belly  does  not  fwell 
equally  alike  all  over,  as  when  the 
water  is  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen ;  but  the  tumor  is  fomewhat 
circumfcribed,  towards  the  anterior 
part  of  the  belly  efpecially  j  nor  is  its 
form  much  altered,  by  the  different 
pofitions  of  the  body;  by  this  very 
circumftance,  it  is  diftinguifhable  from 
that  fpecies  of  dropfical  fwelling,  oc- 
cafioned  by  water  collected  in  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  abdomen,  for  in  that  cafe, 
unlefs  the  abdomen  be  overftretched, 
the  fwelling  gives  way,  as  the  patient 
ftioyes  from  one  fide  to  the  other.  It 

M  4  is 
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is  alfo  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  a  begins 
ning  tumor  of  the  ovary,  which  occu¬ 
pies  the  lower  lateral  region  of  the  abr 
domen,  which  is  for  the  moft  part 
attended  with  an  obtufe  pain. 

Thirdly*  No  fluctuation  is  perceived 
in  fome  part  of  the  abdomen,  out  of 
the  limits  of  the  tumor. 

Fourthly,  The  lower  extremities  do 
not  fwell,  at  leafl:  not  very  perceptibly, 
and  that  alfo  very  leifurely. 

Fifthly,  The  patients  bear  the 
diforder  long,  without  any  viflble- 
injury  to  the  functions  of  the  body,* 
nor  do  they  feem  fcarce  to  fuffer  any 
other  inconvenience  than  what  juft 
arifes  from  the  fize  and  weight  of  the 
tumor  gradually  encreafing. 

When  the  water  is  lodged  put  of  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  bowels  are 
not  injured  by  it,  the  patient  therefore 
can  fupport  the  difeafe  longer,,  and  in 
every  other  relpeCt  enjoy  tolerable 

health  : 

-  -  / 
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health ;  and  obfervations  greatly  to  be 
relied  upon,  convince  us  that  in  thefe 
cafes  a  good  complexion,  a  tolerably 
free  fecretion  of  urine,  a  good  appetite 
and  digeftion,  and  regular  alvine  exr 
cretions  have  remained  for  many  years; 
from  thefe  appearances  alfo,  we  may 
deduce  diagnoftics  by  which  to  diftim- 
guifh  this  difeafe. 

When  the  abdomen  begins  to  fill 
with  water,  the  fwelling  is  firft  per¬ 
ceived  about  the  flanks,  and  as  the  belly 
enlarges,  there  will  neceflarily  enfue  a 
greater  preffure  in  the  lower  parts,  and 
the  iliac  veins  of  courfe  be  compreffed; 
and  hence  we  obferve  the  legs  and 
thighs  ofteneft  to  fwell  in  an  afcites — 
whereas  if  the  water  is  collected  be¬ 
tween  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  and 
the  peritoneum,  or  in  its  duplicature, 
thefe  veins  are  not  affefted,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  extremities  are  little  or  not  at 
all  fwelled ;  or  if  they  be,  it  is  after  a 

i  long 
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long  time,  when  the  fwelling  in  the  ab^ 
domen  is  fo  much  encreafed  as  to  com- 

prefs  the  vifcera. - 

Nuck  who  very  attentively  examined 
the  lymphatics,  aflerts  that  they  may 
in  a  morbid  ftate  become  hydatids. — - 
Proifeffor  Morand  who  embraces  the 
fame  opinion  very  ingenioufly  illuArates 
and  confirms  it.  Hydatids  moA  gene¬ 
rally  are  found  at  their  firft  origina¬ 
tion,  under  the  external  coats  pf  the 
vifcera,  now  we  likewife  obferve  a  vaA 
number  of  lymphatics  in  this  place.—- 
The  hydatids  contain  a  lymph,  fimilar 
to  that  which  flows  through  the  lym^ 
phatics  the  lymphatic  vefiels  through 
their  whole  length  appear  as  it  were 
knotty,  while  their  cavity  every^where 
is  difiinguilhed  by  two  oppofite  valves, 
which  are  fo  confirudted,  as  to  admit 
an  eafy  pafiage  to  the  lymph  flowing 
from  a  narrower  to  a  broader  part  of 
thole  vefiels,  but  ob Arndts  its  return 
?  from 
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from  a  wider  into  a  narrower  part  of 

them. - —It  is  farther  obfervable  that 

the  lympatics  are  moft  contraftedwhere 
they  are  neareft  to  a  valve — the  valves 

f 

themfelves,  on  the  fide  towards  the 
widejr  part  of  the  lymphatic,  are  con¬ 
cave,  and  convex  on  the  other  fide.  If 
now  from  any  caufe,  thefe  tender  lym¬ 
phatics  be  comprefled,  or  any  obftruc- 
tion  happen  in  them,  which  may  pre¬ 
vent  a  free  difcharge  of  the  lymph 
into  the  larger  veins,  the  intermediate 
inter  nodial  fpaces  will  fwell,  the  con-** 
cave  fide  of  the  valves  will  be  diften- 
ded  by  the  incumbent  fluid ;  the  dou¬ 
ble  valves  lying  clofe  upon  each  qther, 
being  dilated  by  the  preflure  and  plaftic 
difpofition  of  the  lymph,  may  unite 
and  adhere  together,  and  thus,  all  that 
part  of  the  lymphatic  vefiels,  which 
lies  between  the  double  valves,  will  be 
diftended  into  an  hydatid,  while  the 

J  J 

lymph  perpetually  js  prefling  from  be- 
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hind,  before  that  the  valves  are  become 
perfectly  united  together.-  - — 

Bianchi  is  not  inclined  to  refer  the 
original  of  thofe  hydatids  to  a  difeafe 
of  the  lymphatics,  but  rather  to  the 
membrane  which  envelopes  thevifcera, 
being  diftended  and  fwelled  at  various 
diftances  by  the  extravafated  ferous 
fluid. 

It  will  always  be  abfolutely  neceflfary 
to  a  phyflcian  to  be  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  whether  the  fwelling  of  the 
abdomen  be  caufed  by  the  water  float¬ 
ing  in  its  cavity,  or  by  an  encyfted 
dropfy— and  this  muft  be  learnt  from 
the  attending  fymptoms — for  the  ab¬ 
domen  has  been  found  greatly.fwelled, 
though  no  water  has  been  found  in  its 
cavity,  or  in  the  duplicature  of  the  pe¬ 
ritonaeum,  or  between  that  and  the 
abdominal  mufcles,  but  the  whole  tu¬ 
mor  proceeded  from  a  rarefied  vapor ; 
which  difeafe  is  generally  known  by 

the 
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the  name  of  tympany .  And  here  again 
caution  is  requifite  not  to  miftake  this 
diftemper  for  an  afcites. 

In  a  tympany  the  abdomen  is  never 
diftended  to  fo  enormous  a  iize  as  in 
an  afcites ;  the  abdomen  towards  its 
fide  is  more  flat  and  comprefled,  and 
more  prominent  before,  an  evident 
fluctuation  is  not  perceived  ;  on  flunk¬ 
ing  the  belly,  it  founds,  but  very  hol¬ 
low  and  dull  like  a  wetted  or  unbraced 

drum.— - FrofefTor  Combahifier  defines. 

a  tympany  thus.  It  is  a  bag- like  tumor 
of  the  abdomen,  fliining,  not  fenfibly 
heavy,  conftandy  prominent  upwards 
towards  the  navel,  founding  when  it  is 
ftruck,  and  when  prefied  immediately 
rifes  again,  generally  attended  with 
eruCtations,  borborygms,  and  an  ob- 
ftinate  conftipation  of  the  bowels  arifino* 
from  flatulency.— The  fkin  of  the 
abdomen  is  white,  tenfe  and  elaftic  y 
that  the  form  of  tne  belly  never  alters 
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upon  lifting  the  pofture,  and  the 
pulfe  in  general  is  harder  and  fuller  than 
in  an  afcites,  in  which  it  is  fmaller  and 
more  languid  ^—the  belly  when  fruck 
founds  like  a  drum ,  and  the  patient  ap¬ 
pearing  light  when  weighed \  are  as  it 
were  in  fome  meafure  pathogno'mo* 
nic— in  an  afcites  the  patients  weigh 
heavy,  becaufe  of  the  large  quantity  of 
water  lodged  in  the  cavity. 

It  was  formerly  a  received  notion,' 
that  a  tympany  proceeded  from  air 
lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  j 
but,  though  this  may  fometimes  be  the 
cafe,  yet  we  are  taught  by  anatomical 
difiection,  that  this  feldom  happens^ 
and  that  the  caufe  is  chiefly  in  the  fto- 
mach  and  intefnnes  when  enormoufly 
diftended  by  rarefied  air  lodged  in  their 
cavities  Profeflor  Littre  performed 
the  operation  of  the  paracentefis  on  the 
bodies  of  feveral  perfons  who  died  of 
this  diflemper ;  the  abdomen  did  not 

fubfidd/ 
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fubfide,  nor  did  the  flame  of  the  candle, 
when  applied  to  the  orifice  of  the  ca¬ 
ntila,  feem  to  be  difturbed,  though 

O 

the  abdomen  was  prefled  on  all  fides — * 
he  always  found  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines  efpecially  the  large  ones  dis¬ 
tended,  inafmuch  that  the  ca3cum  and 
colon  were  fometimes  as  big  as  a  man’s 
thigh- — hence  he  rationally  concluded 
that  the  tympany  was  not  occafioned 
by  air  collected  in  the  hollow  part  of 
the  abdomen,  but  by  the  inflation  of 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  This  clears 
Tome  p aflages  of  Hippocrates  which 
before  Teemed  fomewhat  obfcure:— — - 
“  \ They  who  are  afflicted  with  gripings 
“  and  pains  about  the  navel i  and  a  pain 
i(  of  the  loins ,  which  ape  not  removed  by 
t(  purges y  or  any  other  methods ,  generally 
“  Jail  into  a  dry  dropfy l y  Now  we' 
know  the  mefentery  and  mefocolon  are 
connected  with  the  loins ;  hence  it  is 
evident  why  a  pain  in  the  loins,  not  to 


be  removed  by  medicine,  may  produce 
this  difeafe. — — 

Profeftbr  Littre  very  clearly  explains 

the  manner  in  which  the  ftomach  and 

* 

inteftines  may  be  fo  inflated  with  airy 
as  to  produce  a  tympany.  The  cefo- 
phagus  freely  admits  the  air,  being 
always  open  at  the  upper  end ;  befldes 
this,  it  tranfmits  air  into  the  ftomach 
along  with  the  food ;  perhaps  alfoy 
when  the  ftomach  itfelf  is  empty  and 
fufpended  from  both  its  orifices,  the' 
upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach  not  being 
quite  clofed,  may  give  a  free  paflage  to’ 
the  air,  which  will  therefore  move 
pretty  freely  in  the  cavity  of  the  fto¬ 
mach  and  bowels.  Phyfiology  informs' 
us  of  what  ufe  the  air  is  in  digeftion.- — ■ 
The  air  indeed  is  expanded  by  the  in¬ 
ward  heat  of  the  body ;  but  as  the  ali¬ 
mentary  tube  is  mufcular,  and  con- 
fifts  of  very  ftrong  membranes,  it  re¬ 
fills  its  dilatation,  and  preffes  together 

the 
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the  contents  of  its  cavity.  If  the  ab¬ 
domen  of  a  living  animal  be  fuddenly 
cut  open*  the  inteftines  appear,  folid, 
round,  and  fear ce  feem  to  have  any 
cavity.  In  a  dead  body,  the  inteftina 
tenuia  appear  very  membranous,  and 
to  have  a  confiderable  cavity,  becaufe 
after  death  this  mufcular  force,  which 
relifted  the  diftending  air  ceafes— and 
as  the  inteftines  remain  warm  for 
fome  hours  after  death,  they  will  be 
diftended  by  the  rarefied  air,  fmee  they 
have  loft  their  contractile  mufcular 


power. 

Now  Littfe  confidered  the  rarefied 
air  in  the  alimentary  tube  diftending 
the  bowels,  and  their  contractile  force* 
as  two  oppofite  powers.  In  health  the 
contractile  force  of  the  inteftines  pre¬ 
vails,  we  cannot  other  wife  account, 
how  fix  pints  or  more  of  medicated 
waters  fhould  be  drank,  and  the  whole 
be  reabforbed  by  the  inteftines,  with- 
Vol,  II*  i  N  out 


out  any  difcharge  of  it  by  ftools.  But 
if  there  be  too  great  a  quantity  of  air 
pent  up  in  the  alimentary  tube,  or  that 
it  be  too  much  rarefied,  it  will  then  be 
expelled  by  the  contractile  power  of 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  and  fo  pafs 
upwards  by  eruCtations,  or  downwards 

by  flatus. - -Hence  the  ftomach  which 

fo  often  receives  crude  and  flatulent 
food,  and  fermentative  liquors,  nay  is 
frequently  overcharged  with  them,  ex¬ 
pels  the  too  copious  or  too  rarefied  air* 
generated  by  fuch  meats  and  drinks, 
by  the  fu  perior  orifice  of  the  cefopha- 
gus,  with  an  eru&ation.- — But  in  the 
inteftina  craflfa,  in  which  the  greateft 
part  of  the  injefted  food,  deprived  of 
all  its  nutritious  juices,  is  collected, 
and  mixed  together  with  all  the  fe- 
creted  humors  of  the  body  through  the 
whole  alimentary  tube,  there  we  fhall 
find  manifeft  tokens  of  putrefaction — 

hence 
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lienee  thefe  parts  are  molt  frequently 
known  to  be  the  feat  of  flatulencies. 

The  inteftina  crafla  are  of  a  larger 
diameter  than  the  tenuia,  have  ftronger 
coats*  and  a  triple  ligament,  which  re- 
fifts  any  immoderate  diftenfion;  and 
Confiderably  ftrengthens  them  through 
the  whole  length  of  their  canal.  And 
hence  the  redtum  when  irritated  by 
rarefied  air,  refills  its  effort,  and  con- 
tradling  itfelf,  expels  the  flatus— 
And  it  is  evident  that  the  power  with 
which  it  contracts  itfelf  is  confidera- 
ble,  when  we  confider  that  flatus  and 
even  the  faeces  are  fometimes  forcibly 
and  violently  difeharged*  even  again!! 
the  efforts  of  ftrong  and  robuft  men. 

If  now,  from  any  caufe,  the  contrac¬ 
tile  force  of  the  inteftines  fhould  be 
weakened,  they  may  yield  to  the  ex¬ 
panding  air,  and  fo  produce  a  tym¬ 
pany  ;  for  which  reafon  we  frequently 
obferve  this  difeafe,  when  the  folids 

N  2  have 
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have  been  debilitated  by  long  and  te¬ 
dious  diforders,  as  alfo  after  frequent 

returns  of  the  iliac  paffion. - Flatus 

and  borborygms  give  hopes  of  cure  in 
a  tympany,  becaufe  they  are  figns,  that 
the  inteftines  have  not  quite  loft,  or 

have  recovered  their  tone. - 

We  read  a  remarkable  cafe  to  this 

purpofe,  in  the  Medical  Effays : - A 

girl  twenty-two  years  old,  after  a  ter¬ 
tian  ague,  which  had  been  injudicioufly 
treated,  and  had  lafted  feven  months, 
took  fome  dofes  of  the  cortex;  after 
which  flie  complained  of  acute  pains 
in  the  loins  and  abdomen,  which  gene- 
nerally  began  near  the  right  os  ilii; 
thence  they  moved  upwards  and  crofs- 
ing  the  ftomach  tranfverfely  palled  to 
the  left  fide ;  they  were  attended  with 
griping  and  borborygms,  the  abdomen 
fwelled,  and  fometimes  rofe  to  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  bulk ;  then  again,  though 
no  evacuations  had  preceded,  fubfided 

gradually* 
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gradually,  though  not  entirely — the 
following  winter  fhe  feemed  free  for 
fome  time  of  thefe  complaints;  but 
they  returned  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fpring,  the  fame  fymptoms  appeared, 
and  the  abdomen  fwelled  ;  and  that  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  there  were  fome 
apprehenfions  of  its  burfting ;  at  laft 
however  the  tumor  again  gradually  grew 
lefs,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
evacuation ;  at  that  time  fomething  like 
balls  branching  out  in  different  places 
were  perceivable  upon  touching  the 
belly,  efpecially  on  either  fide  of  the 
abdomen  ;  her  appetite  was  good,  fhe 
had  no  thirft,  and  the  urine  was  in 
proportionate  quantity  to  what1  fhe 
drank.  Purges  were  adminiftered,  and 
the  feces  difeharged,  but  fcarce  any 
flatus  attended  them,  and  little  altera¬ 
tion  was  to  be  perceived  in  the  fwell- 
ing  of  the  abdomen. - Various  reme¬ 

dies  botI>  internal  as  well  as  external 
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were  tried  to  very  little  effect ;  the  belly 
Hill  continued  coftive,  and  no  flatus 
were  difcharged.  At  length  fhe  per¬ 
ceived  rumblings  and  borborygms  in 
her  belly ;  fome  blood  was  difcharged 
by  the  anus,,  (fhe  had  been  fubjedt 
formerly  to  an  hemorrhoidal  flux) 
and  at  length  fhe  for  two  days  fuc- 
ceflively  broke  wind  both  upwards  and 
downwards  fo  violently,  that  the  pati¬ 
ents  in  the  fame  hofpital  could  fcarce  bear 
the  place— the  abdomen  grew  lefs  and 
fofter  to  the.  touch ;  the  explofion  of 
flat  us  ftill  held  on,  and  though  the 
fwelling  returned  from  time  to  time, 
fhe  recovered  fo  well  by  the  ufe  of 
corroborants,  as  to  be  able  to  go  to 
hard  work,  and  fhe  continued  in  health 
afterwards,  though  fhe  generally  went 
bare-footed,  laboured  hard,  and  lived 
on  very  coarfe  food.— This  furpriling 
difeafe  feems  to  have  been  a  tympany, 
in  which  the  colon  was  diftended 

through 
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through  its  whole  extent.  The  hard 
tumors  proceeded  no  doubt  from  the 
dry  hard  feces  ;  for  had  they  been- 
fcirrhi,  fo  eafy  a  cure  would  not  have 
happened.  When  the  diftended  fibres 
of  the  inteftines  had  recovered  their 
tone,  the  wind  was  forcibly  expelled, 
the  abdomen  fubfided,  and  the  retained 
feces  were  carried  off  by  purges  and 

clyfters,  and  health  was  the  confe- 
quence. 

Heifer  declares  an  abdominal  tym¬ 
pany  to  be  a  very  rare  cafe — and  that 
though  in  the  fpace  of  forty-fix  years, 
he  had  differed  many  bodies  of  fuch 
as  have  died  of  a  tympany,  he  never 
yet  found  any  air  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  but  that  it  was  always  lodged 
in  the  diftended  inteftines. 

Air  certainly  exifts  in  an  incredible 
quantity  in  the  folids  and  fluids  of  the 
body,  but  fo  long  as  the  air  remains 
Evolved,  and  coheres  with  the  confti- 
1  N  4  tuent 
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tuent  parts  of  the  body,  divided  as  it 
were  with  the  elements  of  thefe  parts, 
it  is  not  elaftic  ;  but  when  by  encreafe 
of  heat,  or  by  the,  inteftine  motion  of 
fermentation  and  putrefaction,  that 
nexus  and  cohelion  of  the  air  with  our 
folids  and  fluids  is  broken,  it  then  re¬ 
gains  its  ufual  elafticity,  and  becomes 
dilatable  on  the  leaft  encreafe  of  heat* — « 
thus  we  fee  the  bodies  of  drowned 
people,  after  having  long  lain,  in  the 
water,  emerge  again,  and  float  upon 
the  furface.  — - —  When  the  air  pe*< 
netrates  from  the  mortified  inteftines 
in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  it  imme¬ 
diately  fwells,  this  is  feen  in  thofe 
who  are  dying  in  a  pafiio  iliaca. 

The  inteftinal  tympany  is  eafily  to 
be  diftinguiihed  from  a  tympany  of 
the  abdomen. — - — If  after  gripings  of 
the  belly  and  a  pain  in  the  loins,  the, 
abdomen  be  inflated,  if  there  be  fre¬ 
quent  borborygms,  and  the  belly  be 

.coftive. 
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eoftive,  we  may  fufpeCt  a  tympany  of 
the  inteftines  :  if  thefe  be  wanting,  and 
the  inflated  abdomen  fwells  fuddenly, 
we  have  room  to  imagine  it  an  abdomi¬ 
nal  tympany,  and  in  this  cafe  if  you 
ftrike  the  belly  the  found  will  be  ftrong- 
er ;  and  this  fymptom  will  be  of  greater 
confequence,  if  fuch  caufes  have  prece^ 
ded,  as  may  give  reafon  to  fufpeCt  a  putre¬ 
faction  or  a  mortification  of  the  bowels. 
The  dropfy  of  the  tefticles,  may 

be  divided  into  three  fpecies  ;  a 
dropfy  of  the  fcrotum ;  a  dropfy  of 

the  bag  formed  from  the  production  ' 
of  the  peritonaeum  in  a  true  hernia ; 
a  dropfy  of  the  involucrum  vaginale  of 
the  tefticle— they  are  all  called  by  one 
common  name  vfpoxvAcu  hydroceles. 

The  firft  is  properly  an  anafarca  of 
the  fcrotum,  or  a  collection  of  water 
in  the  cellular  membrane  of  this  part.— 

It  appears  from  the  obfervations  of 
that  accurate  anatomift  Winfow  that  a 
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jconfiderable  cellular  membrane  lies  ben- 
tween  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the 
dartos  mufcle ;  the  collected  fluid  there^ 
fore  will  be  more  likely  to  produce  an 
anafarca  in  this  part,  as  this  cellular 
membrane  has  a  communication  with 
another  fimilar  membrane  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  fkin  and  the  dartos  mufcle  $ 
this  flender  mufcle  will  fcarce  appear 
between  thefe  diftended  cellular  mem-* 
branes,  neither  does  the  dartos  mufcle 
feem  of  fo  firm  a  texture,  as  to  admit 
water  to  lodge  itfelf  between  it  and 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  as  in  a  hollow 
bag.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Sharp’s  ob- 
fervations  on  this  fubjedt  well  deferve 
to  be  read  with  attention.— — That 
gentleman  has  excellently  remarked, 
that  art  afcites  alone  will  not  fill  the 
fcrotum  with  water,  and  he  appeals  to 
all  practitioners,  whether  they  ever 
faw  any  perfons  in  an  afcites,  who  had 
an  hydrocele  at  the  fame  time,  unlefs 

,  they 


they  had  a  rupture  before.  I  confefs 
that  I  have  feen  many  perfons  in  an 
afcites,  and  although  the  abdomen  was 
greatly  diftended  with  water,  I  never 
found  the  water  made  itfejf  a  paflage 
into  the  fcrotum,  unlefs  a  hernia  had 
preceded. 

We  fhould  be  very  careful  how  we 
diftinguifti  other  tumors  from  an  hy¬ 
drocele,  and  this  is  not' difficult  to  do, 
if  we  are  but  careful  and  attentive : 
for  inflammatory  tumors  of  thefe  parts 
arc  eafily  known  by  the  heat,  rednefs, 
pain  and  fevers  accompanying  them. 
Purulent  and  ichorous  tumors  are  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  inflammation  or  other 
caufes  which  have  preceded,  and  re¬ 
quire  a  difcharge  of  the  collected  hu¬ 
mor  as  well  as  the  hydrocele,  left  the 
mifchief  may  be  encreafed  by  delay. 
Sometimes alfo  the  tefticle  maybe  fwell- 

ed  rrorn  a  bruife  or  any  other  caufe,  and 
-  '  » 

becomes  Ijard  and  rough  and  encreafes 

tq 
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to  a  great  lize— this  difeafe  is  called  a 
farcocele ;  which  however  is  very  eafily 
to  be  known  from  an  hydrocele  by  the 
bare  touch. — Sometimes  when  the  tef- 
ticle  is  thus  difordered,  an  hydrocele 
may  follow,  which  if  it  grow  large, 
may  hide  the  tefticle,  and  evade  the 
feeling — then  the  diforder  is  com¬ 
pound,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  difeafe 
will  fliew,  whether  the  fwelling  of  the 
tefticle  preceded  the  hydrocele.  This 
difeafe  is  then  only  known  when  it  ma¬ 
il  ife  ft  s  itfelf  by  a  fwelling ;  for  it  can¬ 
not  well  be  diftinguifhed  in  the  very 
beginning,  while  only  a  fmall  quantity 
of  a  ferous  lymph  is  collected  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis  for  this  tumor  is  not 
elaftic  nor  yields  to  the  prefliire  of  the 
finger  and  rifes  again,  as  in  an  anafarca 
of  the  ferotum,  becaufe  the  fluid  is  not 
lodged  in  the  cellular  membrane  but 
in  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  tefticle. 
And  this  will  be  ftjll  more  evident,  if 

the 
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the  fymptoms  of  the  firft  and  fecond 
fpecies  of  the  hydrocele  are  wanting. 
As  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is 
round,  it  will  retain  its  figure  when  di¬ 
lated  ;  but  as  it  becomes  narrower  to¬ 
wards  the  upper  part,  it  may  then, 
when  it  is  fufficiently  filled,  be  of  an 

oval  form. - Although  it  may  fo 

happen,  that  upon  an  encreafe  of  the 
water,  the  upper  part  of  it  may  be  fq 
dilated,  as  to  retain  its  globiilar  figure  j 
but  as  the  tunica  vaginalis*  and  the  in¬ 
tegument  of  the  fcrotum  when  greatly 
diftended,  are  rendered  thinner  by  this 
diftenfion,  the  bag  in  which  the  col¬ 


lected  fluid  is  lodged,  will  be  more 
tranfparent,  efpecially  if  the  fcrotum 
be  cautioufly  drawn  up  with  a  foft 
broad  piece  of  linen,  fo  as  to  encreafe 
the  tenfion.  The  water  contained  in 


fuch  an  hydrocele  is  moft  commonly 
clear  and  limpid,  the  whole  of  the  tu¬ 
mors  therefore  will  be  tranfparent,  and 
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a  candle  being  held  on  the  oppofits 
fide,  will  give  a  fair  opportunity  of 
feeing  the  tefticle  lodged  in  the  middle 
of  the  tumor,  and  fo  prevent  its  being 
injured  in  the  operation  of  the  para- 
eentefis  by  the  point  of  the  trochar.— 
Celfus  knew  this  difeafe  perfectly  well* 
the  fwelling  (fays  he)  is  foft  if  there 
be  not  too  much  water ;  but  if  that  en- 
creafes  to  a  larger  quantity,  it  refills 
the  touch  like  a  bladder  quite  filled  up 
with  water  and  tied  down  very  hard — * 
the  veins  of  the  fcrotum  are  alfo  much 
inflated,  and  if  we  prefs  the  part  with 
the  finger  the  humor  gives  way,  and 
fluctuating  raifes  that  part  which  was 
not  pfefi'ed  upon,  and  it  is  vifible 
through  the  fcrotum,  as  if  it  were  in 
a  cafe  of  glafs  or  horn,  and  is  without 
pain  in  its  own  proper  fubltance;” 

It  is  to  be  obferved  however  that  thd; 

*  \  **  i 

fluid  collected  in  the  tunica  vaginalis 
is  fometimes  turbid  and  bloody;  which 
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is  ulual  in  an  hydrocele  of  long  ftand- 
ing  — great  caution  is  here  neceffary 
how  the  operation  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed. - - 

r  ,  . 

We  are  taught  by  phyfiology,  that 
all  the  lymph  which  returns  from  any 
part  of  the  body  whatever,  palfes  from 
the  lymphatic  veffels  into  the  fanguife^ 
rous  veins,  either  diredly,  or  indiredly 
through  the  cifterna  lumbaris,  dudus 
thoracicus,  and  fo  on  to  the  fubcla- 

vian. - If  therefore  a  free  palfage  be 

denied  by  any  caule  to  tne  lymph 
through  any  of  the  larger  veffels,  it  will 
ftagnate  and  didend  its  own  veffels,  and 
the  fmalleft  abforbent  veins  will  not 
be  able  to  difengage  themfelves  of  their 
contents  j  wherefore  reabforption  of 
the  exhaling  veffels  will  be  impeded*- 
while  the  exhalation  from  the  arteries- 
wiil  at  the  fame  time  be  continued  into 
the  fame  cavities,  and  a  droply  be  the 
confequence.  hower  has  plainly  proved 

this- 


f 
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this  by  evident  experiments  made  upM 
living  animals-  Having  perforated  into 
the  cheft  of  a  large  maftiflf  dog,  he  tied 
the  vena  cava,  then  ftitched  up  the 
wound  ;  the  animal  grew  immediately 
faint,  and  died  in  a  very  few  hours 
after.  On  differing  the  dog,  a  large 
quantity  of  ferum  was  found  floating 
in  his  abdomen,  juft  as  if  he  had  long 
labored  under  an  afcites*  He  made  a 
very  tight  ligature  upon  the  jugular 
veins  of  another  dog ;  fome  few  hours 
after,  all  the  parts  above  the  ligature 
fwelled  amazingly,  and  in  two  days 
the  dog  perifhed  juft  as  if  he  had  been 
fuftocated  by  an  angina ;  he  found  all 
the  mufcles  and  glands  above  the  li- 
xgature  greatly  diftended  with  a  limpid 
and  tranfparent  ferum.  Here  we  fee 
an  afcites  produced  in  a  few  hours, 
from  the  venous  blood  being  obftructed 
in  its  motion.  In  the  body  of  a  girl  of 
eight  years  old,  who  died  lethargic, 

and 
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aiid  greatly  opprelTed  in  her  breathing, 
from  a  collection  of  water  in  the  ven- 
tricies  of  the  brain,  the  cavity  of  the 
breaft  was  found  full  of  a  watery  fe¬ 
rum  fomewhat  tinged  with  blood,  but 
a  perfectly  clear  and  limpid  fluid  was 
obferved  in  the  brain ;  Lamotte ,  who 
had  opened  the  child,  upon  freeing  the 
breaft  from  the  contained  humor, 
found  the  lungs  entirely  found,  but  dif- 
eovered  two  abfceflfes,  and  two  hard 
flefhy  tumors  as  big  as  a  pigeon’s  egg, 
which  comprefted  the  defcending  trunk 
of  the  vena  cava ;  which  were  indif- 
putably  the  occafion  of  this  accumu¬ 
lation  of  watery  ferum  in  the  head  and 
breaft. 

In  the  beginning  of  a  dropfy  the  feet 
fwell  firft,-  becaufe  the  blood  returns 
with  great  difficulty  from  the  extre¬ 
mities  upwards,  efpecially  in  thofe  who’ 
live  a  fedentary  life,  and  feldom  or  ever 
ufe  much  exercife— hence  tall  men  are 

Vgl.  II.  O  fuppofed 
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fuppcfed  to  be  more  fubjedf  to  this  dis¬ 
order  than  thofe  of  lower  ftature— for 
in  tail  men  the  blood  has  a  long  way  to 
afcend  again!!  the  refilling  effort  of 
gravitation,  and  therefore  cseteris  pa¬ 
ribus,  their  feet  will  more  eafily  fwelL 
Profeffor  Sauvage  has  very  well  re¬ 
marked  that  the  fluids  in  a  healthy 
Hate  have  a  certain  degree  of  vifcidity, 
by  which  they  adhere  to  the  lides  oi 
the  veffels,  and  by  this  means  th® 
power  of  gravity  is  lelfened,  when  they 
are  to  afcend  almolt  perpendicularly. 
If  now  fuch  a  cachexy  happens,  as 
that  no  more  good  blood  can  be  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  fluids  degenerate  into  a 
watery  thinnefs,  this  adhefion  to  the 
lides  of  the  veffel  is  much  leliened,  the 
power  of  gravity  continuing  the  fame 
not withflan ding  the  extremities  will 

therefore  very  eafily  fwelL - — 

Hence  we  may  alfo  learn  why  a* 
dropfy  is  to  be  feared,  if  any  ob- 

ftrudtion 
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ftrudtion  happens  near  the  right  ve¬ 
nous  iinus,  iri  the  pulmonary  artery, 
or  in  the  lungs  themfelves,  fo  as  to 
prevent  the  free  paffage  of  the  blood 
through  that  vifcus ;  for  in  that  cafe 
the  two  trunks  of  the  vena  cava  can¬ 
not  difcharge  their  contents  freely, 
whence  the  motion  of  the  venous 
blood  will  be  greatly  retarded.  Thus 
we  frequently  fee  perfons  afflidted  with 
polypous  concretions  about  the  heart 
and  the  larger  veffels  become  and  die 
dropfical ;  for  the  fame  reafon  afthma- 
tical  people  are  fubjedt  to  the  like  bad 
tonfequences;  This  Aret ceils  has  taken 
notice  of,  and  fo  does  Aetius — - — -  :  the 
ancients  imagined  that  drophes  were 
bccafioned  by  difeafes  of  the  liver,  and 
indeed  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
they  thought  fo,  fince  this  vifcus  is 
found  fo  frequently  impaired  in  fub- 
jedts  who  have  died  dropfical.  The 
afcending  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  palfes 

O  2  through 
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through  the  liver,  and  the  vena  por¬ 
tarum  is  diftributed  through  the  whole 
fubftance  of  it,  any  tumor  therefore  in 
that  vifcus  may  obftrud  a  free  return 
to  the  venous  blood  ;  but  once  the  ob¬ 
it  rudion  is  removed,  and  that  the 
blood  moves  freely  through  the  veins, 
the  extravafated  fluid  may  be  reab- 
forbed,  and  fo  be  carried  off  by  the 

proper  channels. - Thus  Hippocrates 

lays,  “  a  dropfy  is  cured  when  the 
water  pafles  through  the  veins  into  the 
belly. ” 

If  the  free  circulation  of  the  venous 
blood  be  obftruded,  the  lymphatics 
remain  diftended,  if  this  diftention  be 
Cncreafed  they  may  burft,  and  dif- 
ch arge  their  contained  fluid  into  the 

cavities  of  the  body. - —Many  authors, 

indeed,  have  denied'  that  this  is  a  caufe 
of  the  dropfy,  others  think  it  is  very 

feldom  if  ever  the  caufe  of  this  dis¬ 
temper. 


/ 
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Whatever  weakens  the  tone  of  the 
veffels  difpofes  the  body  to  a  dropfy— 
for  whenever  the  ftrength  of  the  veffels 
is  weakened  they  will  aft  lefs  power¬ 
fully  upon  the  contained  fluids,  and  be 
incapable  of  converting  the  chyle  into 
a  good  and  firm-textured  blood — the 
blood  confequently  lofes  of  its  red  co¬ 
lor,  and  as  this  part  is  the  moft  denfe 
of  all,  the  whole  mafs  of  humors  will 
degenerate  and  become  much  attenu¬ 
ated  and  impoverithed,  and  a  cachexy 
will  enfue:  and  if  thefe  too  greatly  atte¬ 
nuated  fluids  fly  off,  the  body  will  con- 
fume  in  confequence  of  a  marafmus ;  if 
they  remain  in  the  body,  they  will  be  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  the  cavities,  and  fo  bring 
on  a  leucophlegmatia  and  a  dropfy. 

Drinking  large  draughts  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter  when  a  perfon  is  overtired  and 
heated  is  no  unfrequent  caufe  of  a 
dropfy,  efpecially  it  after  it  he  lies 
$own  to  repofe  himfelf  without  being 

O  3  '  well 


well  covered  and  defended  from  the, 
air ;  for  in  that  cafe  no  fweat  follows, 
the  urine  is  difcharged  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tities,  and  all  the  water  remains  mixed 
writh  the  blood.- — - — Now  it  is  evident 
from  Mr.  Hale’s  experiments,  that  a 
large  quantity  of  water  being  fuddenly 
thrown  in  upon  the  blood  does  not  pafs 
from  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  but  is 
depofited  by  the  fmaller  fecretory  ra¬ 
mifications  in  the  cavities  of  the  body, 
and  foon  brings  on  a  univerfal  dropfy. 
The  fame  happens  to  thofe  unfortunate 
people,  who  lie  down  immediately  after 
having  fwilled  down  large  draughts  of 
cold  water™— for  if  they  continued  to 
move  about  brifkiy,  the  mufcles  adting 
powerfully  and  continually.would  pre¬ 
vent  the  water  from  collecting  in  the 
cellular  membrane,  which  every- where 
covers  the  mufcles,  and  fills  up  their 
intermediate  fpaces :  befides  as  the  bo* 
dy  grows  warm  by  exercife  and  motion. 


I 
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the  water  that  is  drank  is  kept  moving 

A 

on,  and  paffes  off  either  by  urine  or 
fweat  or  by  both ;  and  if  it  oppreffes 
the  ftomach  is  diicharged  by  vomit  or 
ffool.  Ae tius  and  yli  ciczus  e  .bieiiy 
mention  this  in  their  defcription  of  the 

caufes  of  a  dropfy. 

The  texture  of  the  omentum  is  fo 
contrived  as  to  be  entirely  fitted  for  the 
reabforbing  the  lymph,  and  to  miA  it 
fo  reabforbed  by  means  of  the  two 
epiploic  veins  with  the  blood  of  the 
vena  portarum  before  it  paffes  into  the 

liver _ if  therefore  the  omentum  be 

impaired  or  in  a  ftate  of  difeafe,  this 
reabforption  will  be  impeded,  and 

bring  on  a  dropfy. - 

A  difficulty  of  breathing  is  very  cer¬ 
tainly  a  bad  fymptom  in  a  dropfy— b^~ 
caufe  it  either  happens  in  confequence 
of  too  great  a  fulnefs  of  the  abdomen, 
or  it  argues  fome  reaion  to  fufpect 
yrater  to  be  lodged  in  the  bread:  or 

O  4  lungs- 
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lungs.- - A  cough  here  is  alfo  for  the 

fame  reafons  accounted  an  ugly  fymp- 
tom. — — 

When  the  watery  ferurn  is  colle&ed 
in  the  cavities  of  the  body,  it  returns 
not  by  the  veins,  neither  does  it  again 

mix  with  the  blood. - The  blood 

confequently  will  be  daily  more  and 
more  deprived  of  its  moft  fluid  parts, 
and  be  rendered  lefs  capable  of  circu¬ 
lating  freely  through  the  veflels.  Hence, 
the  fecretion  of  the  finer  juices  will  be 
diminifhed,  and  the  patient  becomes 
dry  and  thirfly,  and  the  tongue  and 
palate  almoft  parched  up  with  heat, 
and  while  the  belly  only  fwells  to  an 

N  *  .  . 

enormous  fize,  the  reft  of  the  body  be¬ 
comes  emaciated  with  a  marafmus. 
Neither  will  copious  drinking  diminifti 
tne  thirft,  becaufe  the  liquids  drank 
will  not  eafily  unite  with  the  already 
too-much  exficcated  blood,  but  foon 
cfcape  from  the  veffcls  into  the  dilated 

cavities 
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ca-vities  of  the  body,  the  fkin  no  longer 
perfpires,  and  the  urine  is  diicharged 
in  very  fmall  quantity  ;  thus  the  liquor 
taken  inwardly  remains  there  and  en- 
creafes  the  dropfical  complaint,  but 
does  not  flay  in  the  vefiels  through 
which  the  fluids  circulate: 

^uo  plus  funt  pot  a?,  plus  Jitiuntur ,  aquce? 

Large  draughts  of  liquids  but  enr 
creafe  the  fire. 

The  more  they  drink,  the  more  they 
ftill  defire. 

The  collected  lymph,  by  long  flag- 
nation,  becomes  fait  and  brackifh,  more 
and  more  acrid,  and  almofl:  alcalious. 
Befides,  dropfical  perfons  are  moft  ge¬ 
nerally  coftive,  the  excrements  there¬ 
fore  by  long  retention  in  the  prime? 
rcicz  become  putrid. - 


Dropfical 
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Dropfical  patients  are  commonly 
jreavy  and  drowfy  5  for  they  are  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  rrjafs  of  water,  their 
ftrength  is  much  impaired,  and  they 
are  fcarce  able  to  move  or  bear  their 
unwieldy  body.  Befides  as  plenty  of 
good  animal  fpjrits  cannot  be  fecreted 
in  the  brain  from  the  blood,  which  is 
fo  much  vitiated,  we  fhall  have  another 
reafon  why  the  body  feels  fo  heavy  in 
this  difeafe ;  and  why  the  patient  be¬ 
comes  inactive  and  indolent- — fome- 
times  water  is  foiind  in  the  ventncles 
of  the  brain,  and  the  patient  dies  le¬ 
thargic.— 

When  the  abdomen  is  diftended  by 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  water,  the  in- 
teftines  mud  neceffariiy  be  comprefled, 
and  the  feces  be  accumulated  in  the 
inteiiina  craffa  $  they  will  become 
hard,  and  confequently  be  excreted 
with  difficulty.  Moreover  wre  may 
confider  that  the  vifcera  in  this  cafe, 

which 
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which  are  deftined  to  fecrete  the  chyle, 
are  fcirrhous  and  loaded  with  obftinate 
obftruftions ;  now  all  thefe  vifcera  bear 
a  part  in  forming  good  bile,  whofe 
function  it  is  to  promote  the  alvine  ex¬ 
cretions — if  the  bile  therefore  be  de¬ 
ficient  in  quantity,  or  if  from  the  ill 
hate  of  the  vifcera  it  wants  its  due 
qualities,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  it 
will  produce  coflivenefs.— ' This  ‘  is  ex¬ 
cellently  well  defcribed  by  Hippocrates 
in  his  coacce  prcenotiones. 

Dropfical  perfons  upon  this  account . 
frequently  require  a  double  or*  triple 
Gofe  of  cathartic  medicines  in  order 
to  procure  ftools. 

Although  in  the  beginning  of  a 
dropfy,  the  whole  body  feels  cold  and 
is  languid,  and  that  it  appears  to  be  a 
diieafe  entirely  contrary  to  a  fever,  yet 
we  obferve  a  fever  frequently  accom¬ 
panies  the  dileafe  if  it  be  of  long 

handing; 
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Handing ;  partly  from  the  tendency  tp 
a  putrefaction  in  the  ftagnating  fluids, 
and  partly  becaufe  the  blood  being  de¬ 
prived  of  its  diluting  lymph,  efcaping 
from  its  proper  veflels,  is  collected  in 
the  cavities  of  the  body.  “  Fere  in 
totum  plurmi  ex  hydropicis  febriunt F 
Almoft  all  dropfical  perfons,  fays  Aetius, 
are  feveriih.” 

That, the  fluids  may  pafs  through  the 
extremities  of  the  fmall  arterial  veflels 
of  the  fkin,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  fkin 
fliould  be  foft  and  naturally  warm ; 
now  in  dropfical  people,  the  fwelled 
legs  and  thighs  are  as  cold  as  marble, 
while  the  parts  not  immediately  af? 
jfedted  by  the  dropfical  fwelling,  are 
quite  thin  and  emaciated,  We  enter¬ 
tain  yery  favorable  hopes,  if  in  drop? 
Jical  patients  we  can  obtain  fweat  ei? 
ther  fpontaneoufly  or  by  art,  becaufe 
it  is  a  fign  that  the  extrav afated  ferum 
is  reabforbed  and  circulates  through 

the 
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the  veflels,  and  is  whaled  by  the  pores 
of  the  fkin  from  the  body.  Unlefs 
that  which  is  wafted  both  in  the  fluids 
and  folids  by  the  very  addons  of  the 
body  in  health  can  be  ieftored  again  by 
good  and  wholefome  nourifhment,  a 
true  marafmus  mufl  neceflarily  en- 
hie — the  very  beft  of  food  requires  the 
adion  of  all  the  vifcera  and  veflels,  as 
well  as  a  large  plenty  of  pre-exifting 
found  juices  in  the  body,  fo  that  what 
is  wafted  may  be  repaired.  Now  the 
whole  blood  in  a  dropfy  is  depraved, 
and  the  vifcera  fo  comprefled  by  the 
water,  that  they  cannot  perform  their 
fundions,  and  the  more  diftended  and 
turgid  the  dropfical  parts  are,  the  more 
deiedive  will  nutrition  be  in  the  parts 
which  are  not  fwelled. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  fluids  have 
;a  tendency  to  putrefadion ;  but  fo  long 
as  they  circulate  freely  through  the 
veflels,.  and  that  the  corruptible  par- 
•  l  tides 
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tides  are  excreted  from  the  body,  pu¬ 
trefaction  will  be  prevented.- — —But 
when  once  they  begin  to  ftagnate  long 
in  the  cavities  of  the  body*  putrefaction 
is  to  be  much  feared,  which  will  how¬ 
ever  be  the  longer  before  it  begins*, 
provided  they  are  clofe  and  fhut  up, 
but  will  loan  happen  when  once  fred 
accefs  be  given  to  the  air.  It  is  per-* 
haps  for  this  reafori  that  drawing  away 
the  water  by  degrees,  has  fo  often  beerf 
attended  with  bad  fuccefs ;  for  the  air 
getting  admiffion,  much  more  readily 
accelerates  putrefaction.— — -We  often 
obferve  water  taken  away  by  tapping* 
ihews  no  fign  of  putridity;  but  when 
long  expofed  to  the  open  air,  has  fmelf 
abominably.  However  though  water 
tv  ill  grow  putrid  in  any  cavity  of  the 
body,  yet  it  will  more  readily  happen 
in  an  afeites  than  in  other  d  replies,  for 
from  the  newly  opened  abdomen  of  an 
healthy  perfon,  we  fee  a  vapor  reeking 
i  forth 
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forth  of  the  fmell  of  urine,  with  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  ftench ;  the  abdominal  vif- 
cera  are  perpetually  agitated  by  the 
motion  of  refpiration ;  the  bile  which 
approaches  neareft  to  putrefadlion  of  all 
the  fluids,  tranfudes  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  to  tinge  all  the  parts  near  to  the  gall¬ 
bladder  with  yellow,  as  it  has  been 
frequently  obferved  in  difiedtion  of 
dead  bodies,  the  fceces  retained  long 

o 

in  the  inteftina  crafla  exhale  a  putrid 

iteam.- - -All  theie  concurring  caufes 

make  the  waters  putrefy  fooner,  which 
when  it  once  happens,  will  confume 
the  vifcera  perpetually  foaking  in  fuch 
a  corrupted  fluid,,  into  a  putrid  collu¬ 
vies— — —whence,  it  has  been  always 
efleemed  a  bad  omen,  if  in  tapping  the: 
water  comes  out  putrid,  or  fo  to  afire  df- 
the  fingers,  and  foften  the  Ikin  as  al- 
caline  lees  are  apt  to  do. — — 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  a  dangerous 
fymptom,  as  it  diminiihes-  the  quan¬ 
tity' 
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tity  of  blood,  already  too  fmall. 

We  fhould  be  cautious  in  the  ufe 
of  cordials  not  too  fuddenly  or  all  at: 
once  to  encreafe  the  circulation,  for 
the  dropfy  grows  too  fail  in  its  own 
nature,  and  the  abdomen  fwells  more 
and  more  in  an  afcites,  while  the  arte¬ 
ries  continue  to  difcharge  the  ferous* 
lymph,'  and  the  veins  do  not  at  the 
fame  time  reabforb  it-^if  therefore  the 
motion  of  the  fluids  be  too  violently  or 
too  inftantaneoufly  accelerated,  and  this 
more  particularly,  when  they  are  too 
much  attenuated,  they  might  all  be 
difchareed  into  the  cavities  of  the  di- 

O 

lated  abdomen*  and  all  the  veflels  of 
the  whole  body  would  entirely  col- 
lapfe,  an  event  which  would  be  of  the 
moft  fatal  confequence.  T 'rallum  ob- 
ferves,  “  nam  calefacientia  nimium  fi 
univerfa  ac  una  vice  afumuntur ,  totnm 
potias  habitum  colliquant ,  quam  abun¬ 
dantem  humorem  evacuent 

Befides* 
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,  Befides,  when  fuch  juices  as  have 
hitherto  been  ftagnatiilg  are  too  fud- 
denly  put  into  motion,*  fuch  a  fudden 
fulnefs  might  ehfue,  and  the  lungs  be 
fo  opprelfed,  as  to  endanger  fuffoCation. 
Thus  we  fee  when  a  perfon  laboring 
with  an  anafarcouS  dropfy,  attempts  to 
move  fuddenly,'  he  will  have  fuch  an 
oppreffion  on  his  breaft,  as  to  be  fcarce 
able  to  breathe,  efpecially  if  he  goes 
up  hill.  For  this  reafon  a  fenfible 
prudent  phyfician  endeavors  to  fet  the 
ilagnating  fluids  into  motion  not  all  at 
once,  but  gradually,  with  an  intent  that 
the  extravafated  ferum  being  reab- 
forbed  and  mixed  with  the  blood,  may 
be  expelled  by  fweat,  or  by  an  encreafed 
difcharge  of  urine;  for  unlefs  this  end- 
can  be  obtained,  we  can  expedt  no 


cure.' 


Fridtion  is  of  great  ufe  in  an"  ana¬ 
sarca;  where  the  colledted  water  ftao-- 

O 

hates  in  the  adipofe  membrane,  for  it 
■  Vox..  II.  F  adts 
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adfcs  more  immediately  on  the  extrava- 
fated  ferum,  when  the  fkin  only  inter¬ 
venes,  than  if  the  abdomen  was  to  be 
ftrongly  rubbed  in  an  afcites.  Simple  oil 
of  olives  has  been  known  to  have  had 
falutary  effedts  even  in  an  afcites,  which 
was  cured  by  rubbing  it  night  and 
morning  for  a  month  together — how¬ 
ever  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  the 
fuccefs  was  rather  owing  to  the  fridtion 
tnan  to  any  particular  inherent  virtue 

in  the  oil. - Fridtion  is  by  no  means 

adviiable  if  the  belly  be  very  much  tu¬ 
mefied,  or  that  the  integuments  be 
thin  and  over-ftretched,  or  the  breath¬ 
ing  laborious — but  when  the  fwelling 
abates,  the  fkin  is  lefs  diftended,  and 
better  able  to  bear  ftronger  and  rougher 
fri  diion.  t  *f 

The  ancient  phyficians  very  pru¬ 
dently  began  by  very  gentle  fridtion, 
that  fuffocation  and  an  opprefiion  of 
tne  lungs  might  be  prevented,  from 

the 
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the  extravafated  ferum  being  too  fud- 
denly  re-mixed  with  the  blood. 

Hoffman  obferved  that  an  oedema  of 
the  feet  repelled,  produced  a  great  op- 
preffion  and  ftridture  upon  the  bread:. 
Nay  he  faw  fome  patients  who  were 
feized  with  an  ague,  and  that  as  foon 
as  the  cold  fit  began,  and  the  fwelling 
of  the  feet  difappeared,  they  were  fud- 
denly  attacked  with  a  violent  opprefiion 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  hid¬ 
den  fuffocation  always  happened  in  the 
thud  fit*  as  foon  as  the  rigor  begam 
Exercife  accelerates  the  motion  of 
the  venous  blood  towards  the  heart, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  may 
be  encreafed  at  will ;  in  all  times  there¬ 
fore  it  has  been  ftrongly  recommended 
as  good  in  the  cure  of  dropfies.  Hip¬ 
pocrates  advifes,  labores ,  fotum ,  &  tem¬ 
perantiam ,  labor,  fomentation,  and 
temperance,  TnAcuTr&pins,  that  is  hard 
and  laborious  fatiguing  work  ;  and  he 

E  2  fays. 
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fays  the  patient  fEiould  perfift  in  it,  and 
even  attempt  climbing  up  fteep  hills., 
but  left  the  lungs  fhould  be  oppreffed 
by  violent  and  fudden  motion,  he  adds 
this  caution  :  “  but  if  he  breathes  with 
difficulty,  and  the  feafon  be  fultry 
warm,  the  patient  in  the  prime  and 
vigor  of  life,  and  his  ftrength  will  bear 
it,  let  blood  be  firft  of  all  taken  from 
his  arm.” 

If  a  dropfy  happens,  in  confequence 
of  copious  haemorrhages  or  of  drinking 
large  draughts  of  water,  and  that  there 
is  no  reafon  to  ftifpedl  any  of  the  vif- 
cera  to  be  obftrudted,  or  that  there  is 
a  vifcid  cachochymia,  we  have  no  need 
of  ufing  attenuating  medicines,  but 
rather  to  ufe  our  heft  endeavors  to  dif- 
charge  the  water  from  the  body,  and 
that  done,  to  reftore  and  brace  it  with 
corroborants.  It  is  much  fafer  to  draw 
off  the  water  in  an  afcites  by  tapping, 
than  by  ftrong  vomits  and  purges. 


It 
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It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  what 
number  of  tappings  an  afcitical  patient 
may  bear  and  receive  relief  from,  be¬ 
fore  he  links  under  the  incurable  dif- 

order  of  the  corrupted  vifcera. - A 

Swifs  foldier  bore  the  operation  fifty- 
feven  times  in  the,  fpace  of  twenty-one 
months :  dofitor  Mead  gives  us  the  cafe 
of  a  lady  who  was  tapped  oftener. 
When  I  lived  at  Great  Yarmouth  in 
Norfolk  I  attended  one  Mrs.  Majlers , 
and  was  prefent  at  her  being  tapped 
thirty  times,  the  whole  quantity  of 
water  taken  from  her  amounted  to 

one  hundred  and  fifty  gallons . - It  is 

very  certain  that  a  large  quantity  of 
water  floats  even  in  the  warm  fummer 
air,  though  we  imagine  it  dried: ;  for 
fixed  alcaline  falts  grow  prefently  moift 
in  this  air,  and  encreafe  in  weight  as  foon 
as  they  are  cold ;  neither  is  it  a  fmall 
quantity  of  water  which  thefe  falts  at¬ 
tract  to  themfelves  from  the  air — it  is 

r  3 


very 
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very  probable  to  believe  that  dropfical 
bodies  attract  the  water  from  the  air, 
efpecially  fince  no  other  caufe  can  be 
affigned,  why  perfons  in  an  afeites, 
after  they  have  been  freed  from  all  the 
water  by  tapping,  fhould  fill  fo  foon 
again,  although  they  drink  little  or 
nothing,  and  eat  the  drieft  food,  and 
though  the  urine  they  difeharge  is 
more  in  quantity  than  the  liquor  they 
take.- - 

Vomits  are  of  ufe  fometimes,  by 
which  the  excretion  of  urine  is  often 
encreafech  when  the  extravafated  ferurn. 
begins  to  be  reabforbed  in  confequence 
of  the  frequent  concuffions  occafioned 
by  vomiting ;  and  this  fluid  afterwards 
iffues  from  the  body  by  various  outlets, 
if  the  cure  goes  on  fuccefsfully. 

A  dropfy  if  recent,  when  the  vifeera 
are  found  and  uninjured,  the  fubjed: 
young  and  robuft,  and  always  healthy 

before, 
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before,  is  eafily  cured — even  fometimes 
with  two  or  three  draftic  purges. 

A  liquid  form  is  preferable  for  pur¬ 
ges,  becaufe  the  primae  vias  are  fre¬ 
quently  entirely  dry,  fo  that  pills  and 
other  more  folid  fubftances  can  fcarcely 
be  dilfolved,  and  therefore  become  lefs 
aftive  in  their  operation. 

A  ‘weaknefs  of  the  folids,  of  the  vif- 
cera,  and  of  the  veffels  is  a  caufe  of  a 

dropfy. - Sydenham  obferves  that  this 

diforder  encreafes  more  in  winter  than 
in  fummer,  and  more  in  rainy  than  in 
clear  weather. --He  advifes  the  ufe  of  fteel 
medicines,  not  only  to  corroborate  the 
body  after  the  water  is  difcharged,  but 
in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  “  when 
it  has  fwelled  the  feet  only,  or  but  very 
little  fwelled  the  belly.” 

A  dry  diet  fhould  be  directed  in  this 
difeafe,  of  bifcuit,  or  well  baked  and 
well  leavened  bread,  roaft  flefli  of 

P  4  young 
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young  animals,  river  fifli  broiled ;  the 
drink  Ihould  be  ftrong  but  fparing* 
good  old  port  is  aflringent  and  of  fer- 
yice,  and  that  the  flaccid  inteftines  and 

•  f  v  V  jC  \  ‘  *  '  ,  *  f  \ 

the  ftomach  may  be  moderately  ftimu- 
lated,  fome  acrid  feafonings  may  be 
mixed  with  the  food,  fuch  as  muftard, 
horfe-radifh,  pepper,  &c.  having  how¬ 
ever  regard  to  the  feafon  of  the  year, 
and  the  age  and  conftitution  pf  the  pa¬ 
tient  recovered  of  the  dropfy. 

Water  rendered  extremely  cold  by 
ice  or  fnow  has  frequently  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  phyficians  to  be  externally 
applied  to  the  abdomen  in  a  tympany, 
and  to  be  drank  alfo,  and  this  with 
good  fuccefs — certainly  fuch  a  fudden 
cold  contracts  the  folids,  and  at  the 
fame  time  checks  the  expaniion  of  the 
flatulent  matter,  and  fo  is  ufeful  in 
both  refpedts.  Cold  water  therefore 
in  this  cafe  adts  as  a  corroborant,  but 
as  foon  as  the  abdomen  begins  to  fub- 

fide. 
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fide,  it  fliould  be  fapported  by  rollers, 
that  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  may 
not  fo  eafily  dilate  agajn,  but  be  able  to 
refill  the  rarefied  air  which  moves  up 
and  down  their  cavities. 

We  know  that  the  periftaltick  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  inteftines  is  much  encreafed 
and  forwarded  by  the  ftimulating  power 
of  purges,  fo  that  the  fasces  are  much 
fooner  expelled ;  wherefore  phyficians 
prefcribe  purges  ;  and  thofe  of  the 
moft  draftic  kind,  fuch  as  the  wild  cu¬ 
cumber,  common  fleur  de  luce ,  Scottijh 
fcurvy-grafs ,  together  with  carmina¬ 
tives  and  aromatics.  But  as  the  whole 
inteftinal  tube  is  not  always  diftended 
in  this  difeafe,  but  is  often  here  and 
there  only  contracted,  many  have  ad- 
vifed  gentle  purges,  and  thofe  given  in 
fmall  dofes  joined  with  carminatives, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  coftivenefs -^-for 
vye  have  reafon  to  fufpecf  an  encreafe 
pf  the  contradion  in  the  already  ob- 

ft  ruded 
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ftru&ed  bowels,  from  violent  purges  j 

K 

and  carminatives  without  fome  eafy 
purge,  rather  do  harm. 

Hoff  man  difcommends  ftrong  pur¬ 
ges — and  fays  they  fhould  be  gentle 
and  mixed  with  anodynes,  and  diredts 
the  body  to  be  well  rubbed  with  cam- 
phi  re  diffolved  in  oil  of  almonds,  at  the 
fame  time. 

W e  muft  endeavor  to  diminifh  as  much 
as  poffihle  the  rarefadtion  of  the  air  con¬ 
tained  in  the  cavities  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines.  Air  is  fwallowed  down 
with  our  food,  and  is  either  feparated 
from  it  in  the  time  of  digeftion,  im¬ 
perceptible  before  becaufe  it  was  not 
elaflic ,  or  what  is  ftill  much  worfe,  it 

putrefies. - The  great  dodtor  Hales 

has  demonfitrated  that  air  is  naturally 
inherent  in  all  bodies,  and  that  it  vifi- 
bly  conftitutes  a  confiderable  part  of 
their  bulk  ;  and  that  the  feif-fame  air 
is  again  feparated  from  them  when¬ 
ever 
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ever  their  mutual  connections  are  de¬ 
stroyed  or  leffened  by  fire,  fermen¬ 
tation,  putrefaction,  eifervefcence,  or 
any  other  caufes.  He  has  farther 
proved  that  the  air  feparated  from  bo¬ 
dies,  becomes  elaltic ;  and  when  com¬ 
bined  again  with  them,  lofes  its  elasti¬ 
city  :  he  moreover  obferves  that  aque¬ 
ous  yapors  diminilh  elasticity,  whether 
they  arife  from  pure  water,  or  exhale 
from  the  bodies  of  animals ;  whence 
the  elasticity  of  the  imbibed  air  in  re- 

fpiration  is  leffened. - Now  if  we 

confider,  that  the  food  is  diffolved  in 
the  time  of  digeftion,-  that  fome  tend 
to  fermentation,  others  to  putrefaction; 
a  reparation  of  air  from  the  food  muft 
neceffarily  be  fuppofed  to  enfue,  which 
if  not  reabforbed,  and  deprived  by  that 
means  of  its  elafticity  by  the  warm  va¬ 
pors  exhaling  from  the  extreme  arte¬ 
ries  into  the  cavities  of  the  ftomach 
bowels,  will  diftend  thefe  vifcera, 

and 
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sind  this  by  fo  much  the  more,  by  ho\y 
much  the  vifcera  are  lefs  found  and 
firm,  and  thus  they  will  be  lefs  able  to 
refill  the  expanfion  of  the  air.  In 
healthy  conflitutions,  during  the  time 
of  digeftion  much  more  air  feems  to  be 
generated  than  reabforbed ;  it  is  for 
this  reafon  that  men  feem  fwelled  and 
bloated  after  a  hearty  meal ;  but  in 
weak  habits  we  obferve  frequent  flatu¬ 
lencies,  efpecially  if  they  have  eat  and 
drank  of  fuch  things  as  contain  a  great 
deal  of  air,  and  are  ealily  feparated 
from  them,  or  are  quickly  fubjedl  to 
putrefy  and  ferment.  Hence  it  evi¬ 
dently  follows  that  fuch  patients  fhould 
avoid  crude  fummer  fruits,  turneps,  ra^ 
diflies,  &c. 

Hales  remarks  that  the  vapor  of 
brimilone  mofl  powerfully  abforbs  the 
air,  or  confiderably  diminishes  its  elaf- 
ticity — rand  an  accidental  practical  cafe 
demonftrates  that  Jpiritus  fulp hurts  per 

camp  attain % 
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campanam,  which  is  the  condenfed 
fleam  of  burnt  fulphur,  is  ufeful  in 
this  diforder. 

Francis  Ofwald  Grembfius  had  in 
vain  tried  to  cure  this  diftemper  by 
hydragogue  purges  j  he  afterwards  di¬ 
rected  a  fomentation  of  the  boy’s  urine 
and  lapis  prunella,  but  without  any 

hope  of  doing  fervice. - The  patient 

afterwards  defired  he  might  have  lome- 

thing  ordered  to  allay  his  great  thirfl. _ 

The  phyfician  had  fome  of  the  fpirit. 
fulph.  per  camp,  at  hand,  of  which  he 
directed  him  to  take  fome  drops  in  a 

glafs  of  water. - This  not  only  took 

off  the  thirfl,  but  it  brought  forth  pro¬ 
digious  flatuffes,  the  abdomen  fubfided* 
and  the  patient  was  perfectly  reftored. 
It  is  well  known  how  efficacious  the 
fleams  of  fulphur  are  to  prevent  fer¬ 
mentation,  or  to  flop  it  when  it  is  once 

begun. - ‘Fermentation  generates  a 

great  plenty  of  elaflic  air. 


A  true 
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A  true  emphyfematous  fwelling  of 
the  inteftines  is  not  eafily  cured,  for  the 
remedies  taken  inwardly,  though  they 
may  pafs  through  the  cavities  of  the 
inteftines,  can  exert  but  very  little  of 
their  force  on  the  emphyfema. 

After  the  fcrotum  has  been  opened, 
either  by  inciflon  or  by  cauftic,  it  is 
univerfally  agreed  that  a  flight  in¬ 
flammation  and  fuppuration  muft  be 
encouraged,  in  order  that  the  depu¬ 
rated  fides  of  the  bag  may  fo  cohere 
to  each  other  and  to  the  adjacent  parts, 
that  the  whole  cavity  may  be  entirely 
deftroyed.  Celfus  directs  the  mem¬ 
brane,  which  contains  the  humor,  to 
be  cut  away. 

J 

Bertrandi  end  the  very  ingenious 
Mr.  Sharp  obferve,  that  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  excited  in  the  tzinica  vaginalis ,  is 
very  frequently  attended  with  fevers 
of  dan  ye rous  confeq  uence,  with  de- 
liria,  in  aims  of  the  abdomen,  and  other 

bad 
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bad  and  ugly  fymptoms. - —Nay  Mr. 

Sharp ,  though  his  patients  in  general 
got  the  better  of  the  fever,  confeffes 
freely  that  this  fever  is  more  terri¬ 
ble  and  alarming,  than  that  which 
ufually  follows  upon  the  extirpation 
of  the  tefticle — hence  he  condemns 
the  cruel  method  of  trying  to  tear  off 
the  tunica  vaginalis ,  after  the  fcrotum 
has  been  laid  open — for  the  foie  hope 
we  have  of  a  fuccefsful  and  radical 
cure  in  this  cafe,  is,  to  encourage  a 
mild  fuppuration,  and  therefore  gentle 
irritation  is  abfolutely  neceffary. 


Of 
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7TpHE  gout  and  arthritis  are  tw<? 

Jl  very  diftind  and  different  dis¬ 
orders  ;  for  though  the  gout  when  in¬ 
veterate  may  feize  on  feveral  of  the 


joints  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  yet  in 
its  firft  ftagey  it  always  firft  attacks  the 

feet. - Befidcs,  the  arthritis  generally 

begins  with  a  fever,  but  the  gout  with¬ 
out  any  previous  fymptom ,  attacks  the 

joints. - Its  firft  attacks  are  feldom 

lafting,  in  which  it  differs  from  arthri¬ 


tic  pains  which  are  of  long  duration— 
info  much  that  if  they  happen  in  the: 
autumn,  they  feldom  leave  the  mife- 
fable  fufferer  before  the  fp ring— if 


therefore  a  perfon  be  feized  with  an 
unexpected  pain  in  the  foot  or  feet/ 
without  any  manifeft  caufe,  which  goes 
off  again  in  a  very  few  days  of  itfelf,- 
or  in  confeqiience  of  fome  gentle  re¬ 
medies. 
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medies,  we  may  reafonably  fufpedl  it 
to  be  the  gout ;  and  this  the  more  ef- 
pecially  if  they  have  periodical  returns 
in  the  autumn  and  Ipring — Podagrici 
affeSlus  vere  &  autumno  plerumque  mo¬ 
ventur,  fays  Hippocrates.  We  are  here 
to  take  particular  notice  that  Hippo¬ 
crates  does  not  fay  that  the  difeafe 
is  produced,  but  feems  to  hint  how 
the  morbifick  matter,  which  lay  as  it 
were  hid  and  gradually  accumulating, 
is  moved,  and  difpofed  to  charge'  its 
whole  fury  on  the  joints. 

It  very  rarely  attacks  boys  before  the 
age  of  puberty— nor  did  it  ever  appear 
by  any  authenticated  obfervations,  that 
a  true  genuine  gout  etfer  afflidted  the 
human  race  epidemically.— — - 

Studious  people  are  fubjedt  to  the 
gout,  becaufe  they  ufe  little  or  no  ex- 
ercife ;  by  which  means  digeftion  is 
much  obftrudted,  which  is  an  imme¬ 
diate  caufe  of  this  diftemper. 

Yoi;  II,  As' 
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As  the  powers  of  conco&ion  are 
greatly  weakened  by  too  frequent  co¬ 
pulation,  too  exceflive  venery  is  very 
pernicious  and  productive  of  the  gout. 

AvaifJitXv  xcu  7i vtnpePLus  A (ppc^W 

Fwa?ai  Sr^yaoTnp  Ttwif* e?ws:  mPecypx. 

From  Love  and  Jt^uie  Health  s  chiefeff 
foes. 

The  joint-relaxing  Gout  arofe.- 

The  gout  is  lefs  fevere  in  fummer 
than  in  winter.  Sydenham  has  very 
accurately  defcribed  the  iymptoms  of 
this  diforder— the  fit,  fays  he,  for  the 
moll;  part  comes  on  fuddenly,  now  and 
then  the  patient,;  for  fome  weeks  berore^ 
complains  of  a  crudity,  and  indigeftioiv 
and  a  certain  uneaiy  weight  in  his  fto- 
mach  y  his  body  is  as  it  were  puffed 
up,  which  daily  encreafes  till  the  fit 
comes  on- - immediately  preceding: 

which,,  he  perceives  a  kind  of  torpor,,. 

and 
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and  a  wind  paffing  downward  through 
the  flefhy  parts  of  the  thigh,  attended 
with  fpafm— -the  day  before;  the  appe¬ 
tite  is  voracious  and  unnatural.- — — 

It  has  been  frequently  obferved  by 
gouty  perfons  who  have  eaten  too  large 
a  quantity  of  afparagu that  it  has 
hajlened  a  paroxyfm . 

Sydenham  declares  purgatives  to  be 
hardly  ever  of  any  fervice  in  the  gout. 

If  we  attentively  confider  with  how 
much  difficulty  the  fluids  pafs  through 
fuch  parts  as  are  generally  firft  attacked 
by  this  difeafe,  we  flhall  be  able  to 
form  fome  tolerable  and  probable  rea- 
fons  why  the  gout  firfl:  begins  in  the 
feet,  which  fufxer  greatly ,  efpecially 
about  the  heels,  as  they  are  obliged  to 
fuftain  the  whole  weight  of  the  body— 
and  being  at  a  diftance  from  the  heart; 
that  fpring  of  circulatory  motion,  are 
frequently  fubjedt  to  cold  and  moifture; 
and  the  blood  conveyed  thither  by  the 
*  0^2  arteries,  v 
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arteries,  muft  return  by  the  veins* 
though  they  have  the  efforts  of  gravi¬ 
tation  to  overcome.  —  - All  thefe 

things  well  confidered  plainly  prove 
how  eafy  it  is  for  matter  to  colled 
and  lodge  itfelf  there  *  betides  the 
ligaments  and  tendons  which  are  nu- 
merous  in  thefe  parts,  are,  as  we'  know 
from  anatomical  injedions,  very  imper¬ 
vious,  and  we  are  therefore  not  to  be 
furprifed  that  a  free  circulation  of  the 
humors  fhould  be  prevented. — More¬ 
over  the  feet  are  liable  to  receive  in¬ 
juries  in  walking,  jumping,,  or  from 
fudden  falls,  &c.  thefe  accidents,  as 
Mgineta  has  well  obferved,  very  often 
bring  on  a  fit  of  the  gout. 

The  gout  is  naturally  direded  to  the 
joints,,  but  when  the  morbific  matter  is 
either  too  redundant,  or  can  find  no 
farther  admifiion  into  its  ufual  chan¬ 
nels,  it  may  then  affed  every  or  any 
part  of  the  body——. 


It 
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It  very  often  gives  no  previous  no¬ 
tice  of  a  vilit,  but  people  feemingly  go 
to  bed  in  good  health  and  are  awakened 
by  it  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
fomno,ex cujji exclamant fubito,  fays  Lucian 
whole  defcription  of  the  gout  is  moft 
elegantly  and  jultly  depidred,  and  is 
well  worth  the  reading — the  pain  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sydenham  is  like  the  forcing 
of  the  bones  afunder,  attended  with  a 
feeling  as  if  water  not  quite  .cold  was 
pouring  on  the  membranes  of  the  parts 
aftedted,  then  a  rigor  with  a  Ihivering 
fucceeds,  accompanied  with  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  heat. 

A  gentle  moillure  upon  the  furface 
of  the  Ikin,  and  particularly  upon  the 
aftedted  part,  ufually  relieves  the  pa¬ 
tient'  for  then  the  fwelling  begins, 
and  the  pain  cpnliderably  abates. 

The  fevereft  of  all  gouts  is  that  in 
which  we  can  obferve  neither  fwell- 
ing  or  difcoloration  of  the  part,  be- 
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caufe  it  is  probable  that  the  morbifip 
matter  is  locked  up  and  retained  in  the 
finer  vefiels. 

The  morbid  matter  is  fooner  or 
later  expelled,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  accumulated,  and  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  ftrength  in  the  patient  to  throw 
it  off— in  ftrong  robuft  people,  and 
thofe  who  are  feldom  attacked,  the  fit 
is  over  in  fourteen  days— but  in  aged 
people  and  thofe  who  have  had  fre¬ 
quent  paroxyfms  it  will  continue  for 
two  months— in  thofe  who  are  much 
farther  advanced  in  years  or  more 
broken  down  by  the  length  and  feve^ 
rity  of  the  difeafe,  it  will  not  leave 

them  till  the  fix  turner  is  advanced. - - 

Nor  is  it  certain  when  a  confirmed 
gout  will  terminate — -for  the  incle¬ 
mency  of  the  air,  errors  committed  in 
diet  or  in  the  non-naturals,  may  all 
contribute  to  prolong  the  paroxy fin. 
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Sydenham  and  Mead  were  of  opinion, 
drat  the  gouty  matter  collected  in  great 
abundance  about  the  joint,  when  the 
fibres  and  more  fubtile  parts  were  dif- 
fipated,  hardened  into  chalky  concre¬ 
tions. 

Hoffman  took  this  chalky  matter  to 
be  a  tartareous  concretion,  and  endea¬ 
vors  to  iupport  his  opinion,  for  thefe 
reafons  principally ;  perfons  laboring 
under  the  gout  were  often  troubled 
with  the  (tone  at  the  fame  time ;  and  that 
this  chalky  matter  appeared  evidently  to 
be  of  the  fame  nature  with  tartareous 
fait,  compounded  of  an  acid  and  a  good 
deal  of  earth,  and  that  drinking  too 
much  of  wines,  in  which  this  tartar 
abounds,  contributed  mod  generally 
to  produce  this  diftemper* 

Haller  with  very  great  induftry  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  examine  in  what  man¬ 
ner  the  bones  were  firft  formed  in 
young  animals  at  the  time  of  incu- 

Q^4  bation> 
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bation.  He  obferves,  that  the  whole 
body,  and  of  confequence  the  bonep 
themfelves  were  in  a  foft  jelly-like 
ftate  while  the  animal  was  forming— 
this  jelly  firft  becomes  cartilaginous, 
and  then  offeous.-— — The  converfion 
from  a  jelly  into  a  cartilage  is  quick 
and  eafy,  for  it  requires  but  a  fmall 
degree  of  folidity,  but  it  is  lefs  ac¬ 
countable  and  more  difficult  for  the 
cartilage  to  become  offified.  A  carti¬ 
lage,  when  not  very  thick,  is  pellucid, 
the  firft  figns  of  its  affuming  a  bony 
nature  are  opacity  and  a  yellowifh  co¬ 
lor,  and  it  is  of  a  very  fibrous  con¬ 
texture  :  this  change  is  perceivable  on 
the  eighth  day  of  incubation,  on  the 
tenth,  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  blood 

%  -  ••  »  .  v  *  >  •  r 

are  to  be  feen,  diftinguifhable  by  a  yel- 
lowilh  caft,  on  the  eleventh  we  ob- 
ferve  the  rednefs,  and  on  the  fame  day, 
that  part  of  the  cartilage  which  began 
% o  be  opaque  and  yellow  on  the  eighth, 

looks 
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looks  now  of  a  reddifh  color,  for  the 
arterjes  now  being  dilated,  are  able  to 
tranfmit  fome  red  particles  of  blood, 
and  a  bony  concretion  is  eafily  dis¬ 
cernible  in  fome  parts  of  the  cartilage, 
fuch  as  may  be  obferved  in  callus’s  of 
fractured  bones,  before  they  acouire 
their  former  folidity  and  hardnefs. 
The  arfenes  now  gradually  enlarging, 
prefs  upon  the  adjacent  parts,  aud 
harden  them,  as  they  become  more 
and  more  dilated,  and  are  more  fitted 
to  give  a  paffage  to  the  groffer  parts, 
thofe  efpecially  of  an  earthy  nature,  by 
the  interpoli tion  of  which  a  greater 
degree  of  folidity  and  brittlenefs  is 
given  to  the  cartilage,  and  of  confe¬ 
rence  lefi'ens  -its  flexibility,  thus  from 
being  a  flexile  elaftick  fubftance,  it  be¬ 
comes  entirely  hard  and  bony.  If  this 
earth  be  mixed  with  the  acid  of  vine¬ 
gar,  it  becomes  a  neutral  fait  full  of 
finning  cryftals,  which  can  foften  the 

bones 

-  •  .  \ .  ' 
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bones  and  fo  refolve  them  again  into 
their  former  cartilaginous  ftate.  Gouty 
concretions  confift  entirely  of  this 
earthy  part— this  it  is  which  deprives 
the  ligaments  of  their  flexibility,  and 
deprives  all  the  parts  of  their  ufe  and 
motion,  and  deforms  the  joints  in  fo 
extraordinary  a  manner,  as  we  fee  in 
gouty  people — the  gout  is  very  properly 
therefore  filled  71  epi^/ov  9 

delighting,  to  ftiifen  the  joints. — The 
emperor  Galba  it  is  faid  was  fo  mife- 
rably  mauled  with  the  gout,  that  he 
could  not  make  ufe  of  hands  or  feet— 
and  cried  out,  “  Cum  ejje  oportet ,  ma¬ 
nus  non  habeo ;  oportet  progredi ,  non 
funt  mihi  pedes ,  oportet  dolere ,  turn  & 
pedes  mihi  Junt  &  manus  ”  When  I 
would  eat  I  have  no  hands ;  if  I  am 
inclined  to  walk,  my  feet  fail  me  ;  but 
when  I  am  to  be  tormented,  then  both 
hands  and  feet  are  ready. - 


There 
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There  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that 
the  proximate  caufe  of  the  gout  con- 
fifts  in  a  vitiated  difpofition  of  the  moft 
minute,  and  of  confequence,  of  the 
nervous  veflels  in  the  body,  and  even, 
jn  a  depraved  ftate  of  that  exceeding 
fine  fubtile  fluid  which  circulates  or 
moiftens  them. - 

The  moft  painful  gout,  of  all  others, 
is  moft  certainly  where  no  fwelling  or 
inflammation  appears  upon  the  part 
affedted,  and  even  where  there  is  little 
or  a  very  fmall  degree  of  fever  attend¬ 
is 

Cofa  has  obferved,  that  the  urine 
before  a  fit  of  the  gout  for  feveral 
days  together  is  very  pale  and  muddy f 
fomething  refembhng  thick  lemonade, 
and  the  longer  thefe  fymptoms  conti¬ 
nue  before  an  attack  of  the  diftemper, 
fo  much  feverer  he  apprehended  would 
be  the  approaching  paroxyfm  ;  all 
Which  plainly  proves  the  exiftence  of 
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an  acrimony  in  the  humors  not  fuffici- 
ently  difch^rged  by  the  urinary  paf- 

fages. — ■ — 

Sydenham  declares  it  to  be  his  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  gout  owes  its  origin  to 
an  apepfia  or  injured  concodlion  of  the 
particular  parts,  as  well  as  of  the 
whole  mafs  of  humors  in  the  body — 
the  gout  in  general,  we  fee,  attacks  the 
rich,  who  live  fplendid  and  luxuri-' 
oufly . — ^We  have  known  fome  of 
thefe  to  have  been  cured,  when  by  any 
unfortunate  accidents  they  have  been 
reduced,  and  therefore  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  work  for  their  maintenance ; 
labor  and  bodily  exercife  will  either 
fubdue,  or  expel,  any  noxious  humors, 
happening  in  confequence  of  an  im¬ 
perfect  affimilation  of  the  food,  from 
the  body,— — —A  ploughman  with  ea¬ 
ger  appetite  devours  the  coarfeft  bread 
and  bacon,  which  would  very  little 
agree  with  the  ftomach  of  one  who 
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leads  a  ftudious  and  fedentary  life _ _ 

Sydenham  therefore  recommends  a  diet 
confiding  of  loft,  well-boiled  fimple 
food,  and  farther  advifes  gouty  people 
to  eat  at  dinner  only,  and  never  to 
touch  fuppers — he  moreover  ftrongly 
enforces  exercife,  efpecially  walking 
though  it  be  attended  with  fome  degree  of 
fain.  Now  if  we  well  confider  thefe 
things  fo  much  infilled  upon,  we  lhall 
find  them  to  be  fuch  as  are  chiefly  cal¬ 
culated  to  rellore  and  promote  the 
languid  aftion  of  the  chylopoietic  vif- 
cera,  in  order  to  forward  a  perfeft  af- 
fimilation  ;  for  if  any  thing  faulty  re¬ 
main  in  the  firll  concodiion,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  amended  in  the  others;  nay 
even  though  the  liquids,  which  flow 
through  the  larger  veflels,  may  be  un¬ 
impaired,  yet  there  may  be  fomething 
not  altogether  agreeable  to  nature,  re¬ 
maining  in  the  very  lubtile  and  fine 
fluids  that  are  feparated  from  the  blood, 

and 
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and  more  in  the  exceeding  tender 
vefiels,  which  being  accumulated  and 
rendered  ftill  worfe  by  ftagnation* 
may  occafiori  many,  and  various  fur- 
prifing  difeafes. 

Reaumur  has-  evidently  demonft  fated 
that  the  vital  rudiments  of  a  living  ani¬ 
mal  may  remain  unchanged  for  many 
years,  and  forbear  to  give  the  lead: 
lign  of  encreafe,  yet  when  occaiion 
ferves,  is  afterwards  capable  in  all  re- 
fpedts  of  producing  another  animal  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  own  likenefs.  In  the' 
Vegetable  kingdom,  the  rudiments  of 
&  future  plant,  contained  in  a  ripe  feed* 
may  be  kept  in  that  ft  ate  almoft  for 
any  number  of  years,  even  to  four- 

fcore. - Nay  Baillou  gave  fome  feeds1 

and  beans  to  a  gardener*  which  had 
been  kept  above  two  hundred  years , 
which  being  planted  grew  to  maturity 
and  proved  the  line  kidney  bean.  Ma~ 
fty  things  of  this  kind  even  occur  in 
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the  human  body,  which  plainly  prove 
many  certain  latent  principles  remain 
a  long  time  in  it,  without  receiving 
any  additional  encreafe,  till  after  fome 
years  they  at  once  make  their  appear¬ 
ance.  The  hairs  are  from  the  very 
beginning  planted  in  the  fkin  that  tro¬ 
vers  the  pubis,  and  yet  they  only  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  time  of  puberty,  and  then 

indeed  they  grow  very  faft,  &c. - It 

will  not  therefore  appear  fo  abfurd, 
that  the  unhappy  feeds  of  the  gout  and 
other  diftempers  fhould  be  fo  inti¬ 
mately  conjoined  to  the  fir  ft  rudiments 
©f  the  embryo,  as  not  to  fhew  them- 
felves  by  any  tokens  for  many  years,- 
and  at  length,  at  fome  period  of  life,> 
awaken  into  addon,  and  produce  a  dif- 
eafe  alike  in  every  refpect  to  that  which 
originally  afflifted  the  parent.— - 

Co gn  of  cat  unufquifque ,  me  folam  deum 
Non  dehnire  pharmacist  non  obfequi. 

My 
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My  power  mankind  fhall  own,  and  pray* 
in  vain, 

Nor  find  one  kindly  drug  to  eafe  theif 
pain. 

Luc.  Lragopod. 

So  that  We  are  not  to  e'xpe<3i  a  radical 

✓ 

cure  for  this  difeafe— whatever  the  ig¬ 
norant  and  empyrical  tribe  may  pre¬ 
tend.  Temperance,  care*  and  fobriety 
may  keep  it  under.—— 

Bleeding,  unlefs  under  the  moft  vi¬ 
olent  fymptoms,  of  a  delirium,  fevery 
difficulty  of  breathing,  &c.  is  by  no1 
means  advifeable,  left  it  remove  the 
fnorbificfe  matter,  and  drive  it  towards 
the  vifcera.— — -If  there  are  figns  of 
filthy  unwholefome  matter  collected  in' 
the  prims  vis,  to  purge  it  off  by  gen¬ 
tle  evacuation  may  not  be  hurtful ;  but 
ft  does  not  by  any  means  appear  eligi¬ 
ble  to’  difturh  the  body  with  ffiarp’ 
irritating  medicines,  in'  expedition  of 

carrying 
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tarrying  off  the  gouty  matter  by  ftools, 
more  efpecially  when  depofited  upon 
the  joints*  or  near  being  depofited;  for 
in  that  'fcafe  .we  have  reafon  to  fear* 
that  the  matter  may  be  driven  in- 
XVardly,  whence  the  worft  confequences 
may  happen  —  during  the  paroxyfm* 
the  work  of  nature  feems  to  be  more 
requifite  than  the  attempts  of  art,  and 
therefore  diluent  drink,  or  an  emollient 
gentle  clyfler,  feems  to  be  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  affift  nature,-  but  to  provoke 
thefe  evacuations  during  the  fit  by  any 

fharp  ftimulants,  is  moft  undoubtedly 
prejudicial.- — — 

Diaphoretics  are  lefs  hazardous  than 
purgatives  or  emetics.— 

Sydenham  obferves,  that  to  evacuate 
the  peccant  matter  by  fweat ,  is  lefs  ha¬ 
zardous  than  when  it  is  attempted  ei¬ 
ther  by  purges  or  vomits . - But  he 

much  condemns  fuch  fweats  as  are  ex¬ 
cited  by  hot  ftimulating  medicines,  ef- 

Vo  L.  II.  R  pecially 
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pecially  during  the  time  of  the  fit,  for 
fear  they  might  drive  the  morbifick 
matter  too  forcibly  into  the  articula¬ 
tions,  and  fo  occafion  intolerable  and 
moil  excruciating  pains. - 

Neither  Sydenham  nor  Mead  were  ad¬ 
vocates  for  purgatives  in  the  cure  of 
the  gout,  they  rather  imagined  they 
aggravated  the  difeafe  by  repelling  it 
upon  the  joints — where-ever  there  ap¬ 
peared  the  lead  tendency  of  the  gout 
falling  •  inwardly  upon  any  vital  part. 
Mead  recommends  the  warmer  purga¬ 
tives  but  not  the  ftronger  ones  in 
order  to  remove  the  difeafe  from 
thofe  parts. 

It  is  a  very  neceffary  precaution 
when  phyficians  attend  perfons  who 
are  fubjedt  to  the  gout  that  are  fuddenly 
attacked  with  any  other  diforder  to 
have  a  particular  regard  to  this  difeafe ; 
and  to  irritate  the  parts  which  have 
been  formerly  affedted,  by  fridtion,  fo¬ 
mentation. 
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mentation,  bliftcrs,  and  every  other 

J 

method  to  fix  the  wandering  gouty 
matter  on  the  extremities- — and  this  is 
more  particularly  neceffary  when  the 
gouty  perfon  has  riot  had  a  fit  for  a 
ConfiderabJe  time,  and  has  committed 
fome  error  in  his  way  of  living.  Toth 
ciribus  (fays  Mead )  contendendum  eft ,  ui 
ignea  colluvies  ifta  in  partem  quam  prius 
occupaverat  revertatur . 

The  morbid  matter  of  the  gout  is  no 
doubt  very  eafily  to  be  moved  ;  but  it 
would  be  attended  with  the  greateft 
danger*  and  very  little  advantage  to 
the  patient,  for  it  will  be  repelled 
upon  the  vifcera,  whence  it  can  fel- 
dom  be  recalled  again  to  the  joints,  and 
even  if  it  can,  it  is  attended  with  much 
feverer  pains  than  before— the  confe¬ 
rences  of  repelling  this  diforder,  is 
too  obvious  to  the  wary  and  experi¬ 
enced  practitioner.  u  Ego  vero  affirmo 

R  2  (fays 
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(fays  T r alliati)  ne  adjlringentibus  quidem , 
&  repellentibus ,  in  affectis  partibus  uten¬ 
dum  effe,  niji  totum  prius  corpus  a  recre¬ 
mentis  liberaveris .  Nam  quod  articulis 
infinity  ne>  ad  partes  principales  recur - 
rcnsy  fiujfocationis  caufa  fiat  cegro ,  pericu- 
lumque  mortis  adfierat,  -metuendum  efif 
five  igitur  difcutientibus ,  Jive  repellenti¬ 
bus  uti  velis ,  totum  corpus  vacuare  pro¬ 
perato  I  do  politively  affirm,  that 
neither  aftringents,  no,  nor  repellents 
fhould  be  applied  to  the  parts  affedted, 
until  the  whole  body  be  difcharged  of 
recrements ;  for  there  is  room  to  fear, 
that  what  fhould  be  depofited  on  the 
joints,  may  be  driven  back  towards 
feme  noble  and  vital  parts,  and  fo  en¬ 
danger  fuffocation  and  fudden  death — 
if  you  are  determined  to  make  ufe  of 
fuch  fort  of  methods,  be  careful  firft 
of  all  to  clear  the  body  of  thefe  recre¬ 
ments —  by  recrements  he  mu  ft  cer¬ 
tainly 
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tainly  mean  the  gouty  matter —  the 
great  Sydenham  frequently  admonilhes 
us  to  be  extremely  cautious  how  we  ufe 
fuch  medicines  in  the  cure  of  this 
diftemper.— - 

Sydenham  though  he  in  general  ad- 
vifes  a  moderation  in  the  diet  of  gouty 
people,  yet  does  he  condemn  too  great 
an  abftinence — and  even  allows  fleffi 
meats,  for  though,  fays  he,  a  thin  diet 
be  belt,  yet  as  fome  people  cannot  bear 
fuch  a  total  abftinence  but  become 
languid,  nay  are  fubjedt  to  faint,  I 
would  under  fuch  circumftances  allow 
flefh,  taking  care  however,  that  they 
do  not  tranfgrefs  either  in-  quantity  or 
quality,  for  although  their  ilrcngth  is 
to  be  fupported,  yet  mull  not  the  body 
be  overloaded  with  too  great  a  quantity 
of  food. - 

The  great  difficulty  attending  the 
Clire  of  the  gout  (according  to  Sy- 
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denharri)  arofe  from  the  natural  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  medicines,  for  fuch  as 
were  of  fervice  in  aflifting  digeftion, 
did  harm  by  their  heating  qualities,  iq. 
rendering  the  morbifick  matter  morq 
adlive  and  outrageous  4  and  on  the 
Other  hand,  thofe  which  cooled  and 
blunted  the  acrimony  of  the  humors, 
were  manlfeftly  injurious,  becaufe  they 
weakened  the  vifcera. 

Dodlor  Mead  warns  old  people  in 
♦  particular,  and  thofe  who  have  had 
many  fits  of  the  gout,  againft  attempt¬ 
ing  a  ftridt  diet  upon  milk  and  greens  5 
for  he  had  obferved,  his ^  ft  non  omnino  in¬ 
vadit  morbus ,  pro  articulis  prcecordia  in - 
fcflentur,  crurumque  infuper  robore  defti- 
tuti ,  vitam  fcepe  in  reliquum  miferam 
tranfigant ;  in  fuch,  if  the  gout  kept 
entirely  off,  in  place  of  the  joints  the 
parts  about  the  prxcordia  were  fare  to 
he  infected,  befides  they  loft  all  the  ufe 

pf 
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of  their  limbs,  and  remained  miferable 
for  the  reft  of  their  lives  ;  if  at  all,  he 
recommends  fuch  a  regimen  to  young 
perfons,  or  to  ftich  as  have  had  but 
very  few  fits,  or  where  the  difeafe  is 
hereditary ;  and  even  then  does  he  re¬ 
commend  a  ftridt  diet  of  milk  only — 
but  advifes  once  a  day  flefh-meat,  and 
frefh-water  fifh.~ — — 

Sydenham  though  very  free  in  the  ufe  of 
opiates  in  many  difeafes,  was  very  fparing 
of  them  in  the  gout,  and  gives  this  pru¬ 
dent  admonition.  Si  igitur  dolor  ad¬ 
modum  feviat ,  aeger  rectius fbi  confidet  yfe 
tn  letdo  continendo ,  donec  is  aliquant ifper 
remiferit ,  quam  Ji  anodynis  utatur:  atta¬ 
men  haud  abs  re  fuerit ,  laudani  paux¬ 
illum  vefperi  fumer e,  f  dolor  patientiam 
multum  vincat :  aliter  melius  omittetur  : 
fhould  the  pain  be  excefilvcly  fevere, 
the  patient  till  it  is  fomewhat  abated, 
had  better  keep  in  his  bed,  than  take 

R  4  ' '  any 
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any  thing  by  way  of  an  anodyne-?— buj 
fhould  his  pain  get  the  better  of  hi§ 
patience,  he  may  then  take  a  fmall 
dofe  of  laudanum  in  the  evening — he 
would  however  do  better,  could  he  let 
it  alone. - - 

Sydenham  when  the  pains  fuddenly 
left  the  joints,  and  that  this  was  fucr 
ceeded  by  a  great  ftcknefs  and  op- 
predion,  attended  with  vomiting  and 
gripes,  immediately  fw  alio  wed  down 
fome  pints  of  fmall  beer  or  other  weak 
liquor,  and  as  foon  as  all  this  came 
away  by  vomit,,  took  eighteen  drops  of 
laudanum ,  in  a  little  Canary  wine,  went 
to  bed  and  compofed  himfelf  to  reft : 
he  affures  us  that  by  this  method,  he 
has  frequently  recovered  himfelf  from 
the  moft  imminent  danger. — — 

Perfons  very  far  advanced  in  years 
are  not  fo  feverely  or  regularly  attacked 
with  the  gout,  as  thofe  who  are  in  the 
vigor  of  life. 

fitter 
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Bitter  medicines  which  have  a  grate¬ 
ful  aromatic  ftimulus  are  of  great  ufe, 
for  by  them  the  vifeera  are  irritated 
into  a  brifker  motion,  and  if  the  bile 
has  loft  any  proper  degree  of  acrimony, 
the  bitternefs  of  the  remedy  will  cor¬ 
rect  that  inconvenience ;  v/hcnce  all 
bitters,  that  are  not  purgative,  have  in 
all  cafes  been  efteemed  ftomachic  5 — 
they  reftore  ftrength  and  vigor  to  the 
vifeera.  Sydenham  held  fuch  medi^ 
eines  in  the  higheft  eftimation,  quee 
miti  calore  atque  amaritudine  ventricu¬ 
lum  corroborant ,  &  /anguinis  majfam  ve¬ 
getiorem  reddunt  ac  magis  vitalem .  To 
thefe  bitter  and  ftrengthening  medi¬ 
cines  he  ufed  to  recommend  antifeor- 
buties,  fuch  as  horfe-radifh,  fcurvy- 
grafs,  water-creftes,  &c.  —  he  farther 
recommended  the  cort.  Peruvianus  a 
few  grains  to  be  taken  night  and 
piorning.  Thefe  fort  of  remedies 
*  however 
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however  are  beft  fuited  to  thofe  who 
are  advanced  in  years,  but  thefe  or  the 
Portland  powders  fliould  never  be 
given  to  thofe  who  are  of  a  bilious 
habit.  Where  the  patient  is  troubled 
With  acid  vomitings  Hoffman  fays  great 
relief  may  be  expected  from  abforbent 
earths  and  lixivial  falts,  he  therefore 
recommends  the  Carpline  Baths  to 
gouty  people,  as  they  contain  a  con- 
liderable  quantity  of  alcaline  falts. 

Bodily  exercife  fuch  as  riding  on 
horfeback,  in  a  carriage,  nay  walking 
even  though  the  patient  is  in  a  little 
pain,  is  of  infinite  ufe — and  fo  are  fric¬ 
tions  morning  and  evening  about  the 
'  feet — by  which  means  the  parts  are 
flrengthened  and  any  morbid  matter 
collected,  diilipated  and  melted  down. 
JEfius  much  recommends  them,  non 
quidem  tempore  inflammationis >  et  doloribus 
inflantibus,  fed  cum  hcec  remittunt . 

.  External 
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External  applications  are  heft  let 
alone,  they  feldom  prove  of  any  u  (i;i— 
it  has  even  been  obferved  that  the  joints 
ftiffen  fooner  for  the  moft  part,  when 
they  have  been  too  much  peftered  with 
fomentations,  ointments,  plaifters,  &c. 

How  happily  the  waters  of  Bath, 
both  internally  as  well  as  externally 
uled,  have  contributed  to  the  relief  of 
the  gout,  is  ftrpngly  confirmed  by  the 
feflimony  of  many  ages. 
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Dfeafes  incident  to  Virgins. 

IT  has  been  constantly  obferved  that 
thofe  who  have  been  irregular  in 
the  courfe  of  their  catamenia,  have 
Bever  been  fo  fruitful,  and  have  been 
always  liable  to  frequent  mifcarriages. 

Columbus  was  of  opinion  that  the 
menftrual  blood  came  not  from  the 
veftels  of  the  womb  itfelf,  but  from 
thofe  qua  in  uteri  cervicem  ad  ejus  la¬ 
tera  inferuntur ,  -"But  we  have  de- 
monftrative  proofs  that  the  menftrual 
flux  proceeds  from  the  uterus  itfelf  j 
this  is  confirmed  by  MaunceaUt  Ltttre> 
and  Morgagni . 

The  membrane  which  covers  the 
bottom  of  the  uterus,  as  Winflow  re¬ 
marks,  is  perforated  by  a  great  many 
fmall  foramina,  to  be  feen  even  with 

the 
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the  naked  eye,  from  which  upon  a  flight 
preflfure  of  the  uterus,  the  blood  is 
eafily  forced  out;  this  fame  membrane 
is  of  a  villous  texture,  refembling  vel¬ 
vet  ;  this  villous  furface  together  with 
the  foramina  are  more  or  lefs  tinged 
with  blood  in  women  who  have  died 
during  the  time  of  the  menftrual  dif- 
charge;  water  and  injections  of  co¬ 
lored  wax  when  thrown  into  the  ar¬ 
teries,  pafs  out  of  their  extremities 

into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus - All 

thefe  things  confidered,  we  may  na¬ 
turally  conclude  the  internal  cavity, 
and  particularly  the  bottom  of  the  ute¬ 
rus  to  be  the  true  feat  from  which  the 
menftrual  difcharges  originally  iflue 
forth.  However,  as  the  whole  puden¬ 
dum  and  vagina  in  women  conftantly 
difcharge  a  fine,  foft,  watery,  ferous 
liquor  from  the  extremities  of  thefe 
very  little  ftrait  arteries  which  open 
into  them ;  and  as  they  are  provided 

with 
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with  blood-veffels  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  uterus  itfelf,  it  doth  not  feem  at  all 
improbable*  but  that  even  blood  may 
iffue  out  of  the  dilated  extremities  of 
thefe  veffels- — and  in  women  with 
child,  who  during  their  pregnancy 
have  thefe  difcharges  in  fmaller  quan¬ 
tities,  it  is  perhaps  from  thefe  veffels 
of  the  vagina,  that  the  blood  comes 
away  without  any  ill  convenience  in 
confequence  of  it ;  .for  if  it  proceeded 
from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  a  mif- 
carriage  would  molt  probably  fol¬ 
low. — — * 

The  menftfttal  flux  feems  ordained 
by  nature  to  happen  at  a  certain  timd 
of  life,  not  only  to  relieve  the  body  of 
a  fuperfluous  quantity  of  blood,  but  fa 
to  difpofc  the  uterus  as  to  render  it  fit 
for  conception.— - — But  whether  wo¬ 
men  in  countries  where,  they  ieldom-  of 
ever  mehftruate,  do  notwithftanding 
continue  prolific,  is  a  qucftion  which 

will' 
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will  admit  of  a  doubt. - Writers  of 

travels  frequently  relate  things  upon 
credit,  and  often  have  neither  an  op¬ 
portunity  or  inclination  to  examine 
narrowly  into  matters  of  this  kind. 
Linnaeus  obferves  that  the  women  in 
Lapland  menftruate  in  very  fmall  quan¬ 
tities,  and  fays  at  the  fame  time,  that 
thofe  who  never  had  this  difcharge, 
were  always  barren. 

Phyficians  from  the  very  ftrudture 
of  the  female  body  imagined  there  was 
a  fufficient  reafon  to  account  why  this 
fuperfluous  blood  fihould  rather  be  dif- 
charged  by  the  uterus,  than  by  any 
other  part  of  the  body — if  the  bony 
conftrudtion  of  the  pelvis  be  confi- 
dered,  we  fhall  find  it  remarkably  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  it  is  in  man,  and 
much  more  capacious.- — The  vertebrae 
of  the  loins  recede  farther  back  from 
each  other,  the  diftnnce  between  the 
$s  Jacrum  and  os  ileum  is  greater,  fo  is 

that 
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that  between  the  ilia :  the  os  coccygis 
is  ftraiter  and  more  flexible  than  it  is 
in  a  man,  which  is  bent  a  little  more 
forward y  the  bones  of  the  pubis  join 
each  other  at  obtufer  angles— befides 
the  protuberances  of  the  bones  of  the 
ifchium  recede  much  more  from  each 
other — whence  the  necks  of  the  femora 
are  more  tranfverfly  placed,  and  form 
lefs  acute  angles  with  the  acetabula  all 
thefe  reafons  confldered  we  find  the 
pelvis  mud  neceflarily  be  larger  in  wo¬ 
men  than  in  men>  in  order  that  during 
the  time  of  pregnancy  the  turgid  and 
diftended  abdomen  may  be  more  firmly 
fupported. 

The  uterus ,  which  is  entirely  vafcu- 
lar,  is  fituated  in  this  large  pelvis ,  be¬ 
tween  the  bladder  and  the  re£lu?ny  al- 

*  ^ 

mod  loofe,-  and  under  a  very  little 
p reffu re  ;  for  in  the  time  of  pregnancy 
the  whole  bottom  of  the  uterus  af- 
cends  towards  the  abdomen*  and  in  a 
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frolapfus  uteri  often  defcends  fo  low,  as 
to  be  protruded  without  the  lips  of  the 
pudendum ;  b elides,  the  uterus  may 
Aide  forwards,  backwards,  and  fideway 
in  difficult  labors.  Now,  though  the 
uterus  feels  apparently  firm  and  folid  to 
the  touch  in  young  girls,  and  in  maid¬ 
ens  fully  grown,  yet  the  effedts  of 
pregnancy  fhew  that  the  veflels  may 
eafily  yield,  and  dilate  to  a  furprifing 
degree,  fince  the  uterus ,  towards  the 
clofe  of  pregnancy,  appears  like  a 
fponge  filled  with  blood,  while  the 
veflels,  fcarcely  difcertiible  before  con¬ 
ception,  are  fo  enlarged,  as  fometimes 
fc  admit  the  tip  of  the  little  fingen 
The  uterus  moreover  receives  a  great 
number  of  arteries  from  the  iper- 
matics,  hypogaftrics,  hemorrhoidal, 
and  external  iliacs.  It  is  farther  fup- 
plied  with  a  like  diftributiori  of  veins 
derived  from  the  fame  origin,  all  defti- 
tute  of  valves,  and  communicating 
Vo  Li  II*  S  with 
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with  each  other ;  which  is  the  cafe 
likewife  with  the  uterine  Arteries, 
whence  a  free  circulation  of  a  larger 
quantity  of  blood  is  carried  on  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  impediment.  The  inte¬ 
rior  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  at  the  fame 
time  pierced  by  thefe  very  minute  aper¬ 
tures,  which  difcharge  a  thin,  aqueo- 
mucole  moifture,  in  order  to  lubricate 
and  foften  the  internal  fubftance  of  the 
uterus ,  and  to  prevent  the  fides  of  the 
cavity  from  adhering  to  each  other. 

All  thefe  things  which  regard  the 
fituation,  vafcular  fabric,  and  ready  ex- 
panfion  of  the  uterus ,  being  clearly 
underflood,  it  is  next  to  be  confidered 
that  women  fooner  arrive  to  their  u.tmoft 
growth  than  men,  and  yet  their  vifcera 
extract  from  the  aliments  the  fame 
quantity  of  nutritive  humors  as  before, 
which  however  do  not  ferve  the  pur- 
pofes  of  accretion  as  before;  and  ilnce 
it  is  obferved  that  women  perfpire  lefs 
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than  men,  it  mud  follow  that  a  quan* 
tity  of  wholfome  humors  will  be  accu- 
mulated  in  the  veffels,  and  a  plethora 
enfue,  ufeful  indeed,  where  a  woman 
becoming  pregnant,  has  not  only  her 
own  body,  but  that  of  the  child’s  to 
nourifh  and  fupport,  but  injurious, 
when  that  is  not  the  cafe,  when  allowed 
to  be  daily  increafing,  without  any  fa- 
lutary  provilion  made  or  outlet  given  to 
carry  it  off.  Such  a  fuperfluity  is  there¬ 
fore  neceffary,  in  order  that  a  woman 
may  always  be  in  a  condition  to  con¬ 
ceive  and  nourifh  the  foetus  j  and  it  is 
a$  neceffary  that  there  fhould  be  fuch 
outlets  to  carry  off  the  redundancy 
when  a  woman  is  not  under  fuch  a 
fituation*  Seeing  then  that  the  uterus 
is  wholly  vafcular,  loofely  fituated,  and 
eafily  dilatable,  and  that  it  has  a  ca¬ 
vity  adapted  to  receive  the  fuperfluous 
humors,  till  they  are  afterwards  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  os  uteri ;  hence  the  vef- 

S  2,  fels 
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fels  of  the  uterus  being  gradually  en¬ 
larged  by  the  increafed  quantity  of 
found  humors,  become  fo  much  dilated, 
as  that  their  extreme  orifices,  which  at 
firft  difcharged  a  dewy  moifture  only, 
gradually  encreafing  in  their  diameters, 
fend  forth  even  the  red  part  of  the 
blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus, 
and  fo  the  menftrual  flux  follows  of 
courfe  ;  the  eredt  pofture  of  the  body 
alfo  greatly  affifts  its  fecretion  and  ex¬ 
cretion - . 

But  when  the  plethora  is  once  leffen- 
ed  by  this  bloody  difchatge  from  the 
uterus ,  the  veffels  being  no  longer  dis¬ 
tended,  contradi  themfelves^  by  their 
own  power  into  1  effer  diameters;  and 
then  they  no  longer  admit  the  red  blood 
to  pafs,  but  the  very  thin  humors  only; 
and  thus  the  minute  extremities  of  the 
veffels  which  open  into  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus ,  return  to  their  former  di- 
menlions,  till  the  plethora  returning  in 

confe- 
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confequence  of  the  fame  caufes,  di¬ 
lates  them  again,  at  the  fame  interval 
of  time. 

Thofe  who  would  deduce  the  caufe 
of  the  menftrual  flux  from  a  plethora 
arifing,  for  inftance  in  a  girl’s  body 
when  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  do  not 
feem  to  have  confldered  how  frequently 
it  happens  that  girls  grow  remarkably 
taller  and  bigger  after  having  had  fe- 
veral  regular  periods  of  the  menftrual 
difcharge.  The  encreafe  or  growth  of 
the  human  body  has  by  many  been, 
obferved,  not  always  to  proceed  in  fo 
regular  and  gradual  a  manner,  as  has 
been  commonly  imagined.  That  the 
human  body  the  nearer  it  is  to  its  ori¬ 
gin,  has  a  very  quick  tendency  to 
grow,  the  foetus  fufticiently  demon¬ 
strates,  which  from  a  very  fmall  fpeck 
grows  in  nine  months  time  to  fo  re¬ 
markable  a  lize.  We  frequently  ob- 

S  3  ferve 
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ferve  in  the  progrefs  of  life  a  very  great 
difference  with  regard  to  the  degrees 
and  quicknefs  of  growing.  Towards 
puberty  we  frequently  remark  a  fud<- 
den  alteration,  in  others  it  happens 
foretimes  later,  fo  that  in  a  very  few 
months,  the  body  grows  more  in  fiz§ 
and  ftature,  than  it  had  done  for  two 
years  together  before.  It  is  well 
known,  that  young  people,  when  feized 
with  feverifli  diforders  especially  of  the 
acute  fort,  if  they  efcape,  gr.ovy  taller 
as  they  recover ;  becaufe  the  humors 
from  the  force  of  the  fever  are  impelled 
through  the  veffels,  which  by  that 
means  become  ftretched  out  and  di¬ 
lated,  whilft  the  bones  too,  not  having 
as  yet  acquired  their  full  hardnefs,  ea- 
fily.  yield  to  the  fame  impreffions  ;  but 
the  diforder  cealing,  the  caufe  of  this 
fudden  growth  will  ceafe  alio,  and  yet 
I  have  feen  fome  perfons  grow  iur^ 

prizingly 
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prizingly  more  after  their  recovery» 
than  during  the  continuance  of  the 
difeafe. 

Dodlor  Simpfon ,  to  prove  that  the 
menftrual  flux  does  not  arife  from  a 
plethora,  obferves,  that  dodlor  Friend 
fuppofes  a  plethora  to  be  gradually  and 

daily  accumulated,  between  each  men- 

(> 

ftrual  period,  particularly  confiding  on 
what  SanSlorius  has  afierted,  that  the 
bodies  of  men  encreafed  in  weight  one 
or  two  pounds  every  month.  Now 
doftor  Keil  in  his  tables  has  demon- 

ftrated  juft  the  contrary.— - Befides, 

if  the  menftrual  difcharge  depended 
upon  the  gradual  accumulation  of  a 
plethora ,  the  periods  would  neceffarily 
be  retarded,  whenever  the  quantity  of 
humor  was  leffened  by  any  evacua¬ 
tion,  or  whenever  this  accumulation 
was  prevented  by  inanition  or  abfti- 
nence.- - Now  doctor  Simpfon  boldly 

appeals  to  the  teftimony  of  all  phyfi- 

S  4  cians. 
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cians,  the  leaft  converfant  with  prac- 
tife,  whether  they  ever  faw  a  ftoppage 
of  the  monthly  periods  by  bleeding 

during  the  intermediate  interval  ? - - 

It  has  even  frequently  accelerated 
jhem— etiam  vulgo  compertum  ejfe ,  fays 
Hoffman ,  fedla  ante  tempus  menjiruorum 
vena  liberiorem  eorum  jluxum  Jieri. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  difficulties, 
dodtor  ISimpfon  denies  a  plethora  to  be 
the  caufe  of  the  menftrual  difcharge  $ 
but  propofes  another ;  for  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  body  did  not  ceafe  to 
grow  be, caufe  the  parts  becoming  more 
ftrong,  too  powerfully  relifted  any  far¬ 
ther  extenlion  or  elongation,  but  be-- 
paufe  the  extending  and  elongating 
power  was  diminilhed  fpr  as  long  as 
there  is  a  greater  refiftance  in  the  flex¬ 
ible  vefiels,  the  fluids  impelled  through 
thefe  veflfels  by  the  force  of  the  heart, 
will  diftend  and  lengthen  them  the 
fnore,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  more 
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freely  they  pafs  through  thefe  veflels, 
the  lefs  will  be  their  ex-ten  lion  and 
elongation.  He  therefore  imaging 
the  body  to  have  arrived  at  its  or 
full  growth,  when  all  the  veflels  are 
molt  free,  pervious,  and  open,  fo  as  to 
give  an  ealy  p adage  to  the  fluids 
impelled ;  whence  he  concludes,  the 
growth  does  not  ceafe,  becaufe  the 
parts  cannot  yield,  but  becaufe  the 
force  and  efficacy  of  the  diftending 
powers  are  lefiened,  or  greatly  im* 
paired. 

He  fupports  his  opinion  by  obferv- 
ing  that  if  in  an  adult  any  obftacle  arifes 
to  the  free  circulation  of  the  humors 
from  an  obftrudtion  in  any  of  the  vif- 
cera,  thefe  vifcera  will  immediately  be 
immenfely  enlarged,  as  many  medical 
obfervations  have  demonftrated  it  in 
the  liver,  fpleen,  kidneys,  &c.  Thus 
in  fteatomatous  dwellings  the  more  the 
finatter  lecreted  from  the  blood  is  ac^. 


cumu- 
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cumulated  in  the  follicle,,  the  more  it 
preffes  upon  the  neighbouring  veflels  ; 
thefe  veflels  in  their  turn  encreafe  in 
bulk  the  more  they  are  diftended  by 
the  impulfe  of  the  blood  thus  impe¬ 
ded  in  its  free  circulation. 

From  thefe  conflderations,  there¬ 
fore,  he  concludes,  that  the  menftrual 
flux  itfelf  is  the  reafon,  why  the  uterus 
comes  to  its  own  full  growth,  and  then 
ceafes  to  grow  j  for  when  once  the 
blood  is  difcharged  into  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus  from  the  mouths  of  the  vef- 
fels,  or  into  the  finufes  firft  filled  in 
the  fub fiance  of  the  womb,  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  humors  by  the  uterine 
veflels  will  be  very  free,  the  diftending 
and  elongating  power  will  confequently 

ceafe. - But  when  the  chorion  and 

placenta  clofely  adhering  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  furface  of  the  womb,  in  its  time  of 
impregnation  obftruft  the  free  paflage 
of  the  blood,  the  womb  again  encreafes 
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in  its  bulk,  and  becomes  of  a  remark¬ 
able  fize. 

Again ;  he  maintains  the  gradual 
encreafe  of  the  uterus  to  be  the  caufe 
of  the  menftrual  irruption  ;  for  there 
always  is  a  fecretion  of  a  thin  liquid 
within  the  cavity  of  the  womb  to  keep 
it  moiftened,  and  prevent  the  concre¬ 
tion  of  its  lides.  Now  thefe  minute 
exhaling  veflels  are  very  fmall,  and  at 
length  dilate  more  and  more  as  the  womb 
becomes  enlarged  ;  and  fo  at  laft  tranf- 
jnit  the  red  globules  of  blood — then  it 
is  that  the  menfes  begin  to  flow,  and 
which  may  very  well  happen  without 
a  plethora  of  the  whole  body.  But  as 
the  blood  has  now  a  free  paflage 
through  thefe  dilated  orifices,  the  re¬ 
finance  to  the  blood  propelled  through 
the  uterine  veflels  is  taken  off,  the  di¬ 
lating  caufe  will  ceafe  of  courfe,  they 
contradi  themfelves  by  their  own  pro¬ 
per  effort,  till  at  length,  allowing  no 

more 
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more  red  blood  to  pafs,  they  only  fe- 
crete  the  very  fine  fluids  as  formerly, 
and  thus  the  menftrual  flux  ceafes 

i  , 

fpontaneoully.  By  the  fame  way  of 
reafoning  he  explains  why  the  menjlrua 
in  flrong  robult  women,  give  over 

fooner ;  becaufe  the  texture  of  their 

/  \ 

vefiels  being  firmer,  while  the  dilating 
power  is  weaker,  the  veflels  will  be 
much  fooner  and  more  powerfully  con¬ 
tracted— -whil  ft  women  of  a  foft  and 
delicate  texture,  have  frequent  and  co¬ 
pious  difcharges.— — - 

It  muft  be  acknowledged  that  medi¬ 
cine'  owes  much  to  mathematical  and 
phyfical  reafoning  in  general,  by  which 
the  common  properties  of  bodies  are 
explained,  and  provided  the  data  are 
true,  the  theory  built  upon  them  will 
prove  fo  beyond  contradiction.  The 
laws  of  hydraulics  may  be  applied  to 
the  human  body  ;  it  confifts  of  canals, 
and  liquids  moving  through  them,  as 

alfo 
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alfo  finufes,  receptacles,  &c. - And 

yet  all  the  phenomena  are  not  to  be 
explained  by  hydraulics.  Our  canals 
have  a  living  principle  in  them  ;  they 
are  indeed  dilated  by  the  liquids  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  force  of  the  heart,  and 
by  their  own  elafticity  return  again  to 
their  former  diameters,  our  veffels  are 
neverthelefs  a&ed  upon  by  other  caufes 
befides  thefe,  that  can  neither  be  un- 
derftood  nor  explained  by  hydraulics. 
Many  ingenious  men  have  endeavoured 
to  determine  the  proportion  the  trunks 
of  the  veffels  bear  to  the  branches,  and 
the  branches  to  each  other,  and  the 
diverfity  of  angles  by  which  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  go  off  from  the  par¬ 
ticular  trunks,  &c.  But  thefe  are  not 
Sufficient  to  give  us  a  clear  idea  of  every 
particular  to  be  obferved  in  our  bodies  ; 
by  a  change  of  thought  alone  our  ca¬ 
nals  become  in  a  moment  changed,  fo 
that  they  ffiall  either  quickly  dilate,  or 
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as  fuddenly  become  contracted.  A< 
perfon  in  perfect  health  fuddenly  {truck 
with  terror,  turns  pale  immediately— 
An  immodelt  expreffion  haftily  thrown 
out  before  a  bathful  girl,  will  throw  a 
vermilion  all  over  her  face,  neck  and 
fhoulders. — < — Thefe  and  many  other 
fimilar  reafons,  incline  me  to  think 
that  all  the  things  which  happen  in 
the  human  body  cannot  by  any  means 
be  explained  by  the  general  principles 
of  bodies,  though  we  be  ever  fo  well 
acquainted  with  the  particular  ftruCture 
of  the  parts — it  is  by  obfervation  only 
that  we  know  they  are  fo,  though  how 
or  in  what  manner  they  became  fo,  is 
a  matter  not  fo  eafily  underftood,  if 
indeed  underftood  at  all. 

The  body,  about  the  time  it  comes 
to  be  fit  for  generation,  undergoes  fe- 
veral  alterations,  infomuch  that  phyfi- 
cians  entirely  truft  to  the  age  of  pu¬ 
berty  for  the  hopes  of  curing  feveral 

y  Of 
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of  the  moft  obftinate  diftempefs>  which 
they  could  not  effedt  by  the  power 
of  the  moft  approved  medicines,  this 
we  particularly  obferve  in  epilepfies, 
&c.  Comparative  anatomy  will  teach 
us  how  furprizingly  the  genital  organs 
alter  in  animals  when  the  feafon  of 
generating  approaches,  and  they  fwell 
with  venereal  rage. 

Menftruis  copiofi 'oribus  profluentibus 
morbi  oboriuntur ;  at  non  prodeuntibus  ac¬ 
cidunt  ab  utero  morbi ,  fays  Hippocrates: 
Galen,  in  his  comment  upon  this  apho- 
rifm,  very  juftly  obferves  that  Hippo¬ 
crates  prefaged  all  the  diforders  of  the 
body  from  the  copious  difcharges  of 
the  menfes,  becaufe  from  too  great  a 
lofs  of  blood,  the  body  ne  cellar  ily  be¬ 
came  cachedtic ;  but  when  the  menflrua 
did  not  come  away,  then  the  uterus 
became  liable  to  diforders,  either  be¬ 
caufe  the  veffels  were  too  rigid,  or  that 
the  blood  was  too  largely  accumulated 
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in  the  fubftance  of  the  uterus ,  or  from3 
both  caufes  concurring  together;  and 
hence  fays,  we  are  to  expediinflamma-' 
tory,  fcirrhous,  eryfipelatous  and  carci¬ 
nomatous  aflfe&ions— t-hefe  diforders  we 
frequently  fee  happen  at  that  time  of 
life'  when  the  menflrual  flux  begins  to 
leave  the  fex,  efpccially  thofe  who 
formerly  have  had  it  in  a  free  and  co¬ 
pious  manner,  and  that  it  has  flopped 
too  fuddenly. 

Difference  of  climate,  habit  of  body, 
and  various  ways  of  living  occafion  a 
great  diverfity  in  the  menflrual  dis¬ 
charges — —the  women  in  Lapland  men- 
flruate  but  little ;  in  hot  countries  the 
menfes  come  away  in  great  abundance ; 
in  a  lax  habit  of  the  body,  thefe  dis¬ 
charges  are  always  more  copious,  in 
women  of  a  firm  and  robuft  conftiiu- 
tion  the  quantity  is  fmall— thofe  who 
live  at  their  eafe,  and  fare  fumptuous 
and  luxurioufly,  menflruate  in  large- 

quantities; 
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quantities ;  while  the  country  peafant* 
hardened  by  daily  labor  and  fatigue^ 
drfcharges  fcarce  any  thing,  and  yet 
enjoys  good  health. 

Hippocrates  in  fpeaking  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  difcharged  during  the  time  of  men- 
ftruation  fays,  “  at  omni  mulieri,  Ji fann 
Jitj  prodeuntes  menfes  moderati funt ,  qui 
ad  duarum  Atticarum  heminarum  men - 
fur  am ,  aut  paulo  plus  vel  minus ,  idque 
ad  biduum  vel  triduum ,  manant .  Longius 
autem  tempus ,  aut  brevius ,  morbofum  aut 
jl erile  efl”  Moft  authors  take  the  at¬ 
tic  xotuAcl  to  be  equal  to  the  Roman 
hemina ;  but  the  cotylas  were  alfo  called 
pounds  which  contained  twelve  ounces 
of  meafure,  which  were  equal  to  ten 
ounces  in  weight,  that  is  as  much  as  the 


weight  of  the  Roman  hemina .  Various 
have  been  the  difputes  and  conjectures 
of  the  learned  concerning  thefe  mea¬ 
sures,  this  laft  however  feems  to  be 
the  moft  plauftble ;  and  though  there 
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may  be  fome  difference  between  the 
Attic  cotyla  and  the  Roman  hemina ,  yet 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  very  material 
towards  the  fettling  the  quantity  of 
the  menftrual  flux ;  phyflcians  feem  to 
have  fettled  the  quantity  to  twenty  or 
'twenty-four  ounces,  whether  they 
reckoned  by  weight  or  meafure — Freind 
fixes  it  at  twenty,  and  then  computes 
how  much  blood  ought  to  be  accumu¬ 
lated  daily  in  order  to  conftitute  this 
menftrual  plethora. 

Ajlruc* after  obferving  the  vaft  differ¬ 
ence  in  this  refped  to  be  met  with  in 
different  women,  nay  even  in  the  very 
felf-fame  woman  at  different  times,  is 
of  opinion  that  at  a  medium,  the  limits 
of  this  variation  might  be  fettled  from 
eight  ounces  to  fix  teen ;  though  there 
are  alfo  inftances  of  women  in  very 
good  health,  who  yet  menftruate  every 
month,  fome  a  greater,  and  fome  a 
lefler  quantity  than  even  this.  Haller 
reckoned  fix  or  eight  ounces  the  ordi¬ 
nary 
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nary  quantity  of  the  menftrual  dis¬ 
charge,  doctor  Brudnell  Exton  fays  it 
rarely  exceeds  four  ounces.  Du  Hahn 
took  the  following  method  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  quantity  of  the  menftrual 
difcharge ;  he  poured  fome  frefli  drawn 
blood,  while  warm,  the  quantity  of 
which  he  perfectly  and  precifely  knew* 
upon  a  piece  of  linen,  then  marked 
the  linen  exadtly  how  much  it  was 
ftained.  By  frequently  repeating  this, 
he  arrived  to  that  degree  of  exadtnefs* 
that  he  would  for  any  wager  determine 
the  quantity  of  blood  received  upon 
any  piece  of  linen,  and  thus  could  very 
nicely  determine  how  much  blood  was 
difcharged  from  the  uterus  during  the 
time  of  menftruation ;  he  found  fome 
women  loft  three  ounces*  others  four 
or  five,  not  fo  many  who  voided  half 
a  pound,  very  few4  ten  ounces,  unlefs 
where  the  uterus  was  any  ways  dif- 
eafed^  While  the  internal  furf^ce  of 

T  3  th# 
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the  uterus  remains  in  fuch  a  difpofitioiv, 
as  readily  to  allow  the  human  ovum, 
containing  the  tender  embryo,  to  ad¬ 
here  and  grow  to  it,  a  woman  will  ever 
continue  prolific.  To  this  aptitude 
the  menftrual  flux,  though  but  in  a 
fmall  quantity,  appears  greatly  to  con¬ 
tribute,  nay,  though  that  very  rarely 
happens,  fome  women  have  proved 
pr  egnant,  who  never  had  the  menftrual 
difcharge,  inflances  of  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  writings  of  Schenk  and 
other  phyficians  ;  their  veflels,  pro¬ 
bably,  were  fo  diipofed  as  to  be  per¬ 
vious  indeed  and  commodious  for  the 
reception  of  the  human  ovum,  but  yet 
not  fo  far  dilated  as  to  allow  red  blood 
to  pafs,  for  it  is  often  obferved  of  wo¬ 
men  who  are  deprived  of  their  menfes, 
that  in  place  of  blood,  a  fmall  quantity 
of  a  thinner  fluid  comes  away  at  fixed 
ftated  times.  It  is  the  fame  cafe  per¬ 
haps  with  'the  uterus  in  women  who 


give 
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give  fuck,  many  of  whom  I  have 
known  to  conceive,  though  they  have 
had  no  returns  of  the  menjes  fince  the 
time  of  their  delivery..  Daily  experi¬ 
ence  informs  us  what  a  remarkable 
confent  there  is  between  the  breafts 
and  the  uterus.  Thus  in  a  virgin  come 
to  maturity,  the  breafts  begin  to  fweJ], 
whenever  the  uterus  is  ready  for  men- 
ftruation ;  in  childbed,  as  the  lochia  On 
the  third  day  are  leffened,  nay  fre- 
.  quently  entirely  ceafe,  the  breafts 
quickly  fill,  and  if  the  woman  fuckles 
her  child,  the  lochia  return  again, 
vvhilft  the  milk  paffes  freely  from  the 
nipples;  but  if  fhe  does  not  give  fuck, 
the  breafts  fubfide,  and  what  paffes  by 
the  uterus  is  at  firft  whitifh,  and  then 
afterwards  of  a  bloody  ca ft,  fo  that, 
ceeteris  paribus ,  the  lochia  flow  a  longer 
time  and  in  greater  abundance,  with 
thofe  who  do  not  give  fuck.  I  have 
fometimes  obferved  that  in  nurfes,  in 

T  3  -  the 
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the  room  of  their  menjirua  they  have 
difcharged  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  thin 
whitifh  liquor  from  the  uterus ,  and 
Upon  a  farther  dilatation  of  the  veffels, 

fome  blood  has  followed  in  feveral, 

M  *  9  *  ''  1 

though  not  in  others.  At  this  time 
alfo,  it  is  probable,  had  they  been  put 
to  their  hufbands,  they  would  have  ir\ 
all  refpe£ls  been  difpofed  for  concep¬ 
tion,  for  according  to  Galen ,  concep-r 
tion  chiefly  takes  place  when  the  men¬ 
jirua  are  nearly  flopped— for  then  thofe 
veffels  upon  the  internal  furface  of  the 
Uterus  are  juft  fa  much  contracted,  as 
to  exclude  the  red  globules,  yet  open 
enough  to  let  a  thinner  fluid  pafs ;  the 
fame,  fays  he,  is  the  cafe  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  menjlr nation.  Whence  in  nurfes 
who  conceive  without  any  return  of 
their  menfes ,  it  would  feem  that  the 
uterus ,  with  refpeft  to  its  veflels,  is  in 
the  fame  condition  as  when  the  menfis 
ire  about  to  flow,  or  beginning  to  give 

over  $ 
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over ;  that  is,  the  veffels  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  contracted,  but  only  fo  far,  as 
in  the  place  of  blood,  to  let  the  thinner 
humors  only  pafs  off.  Might  not  this 
be  the  cafe,  where  women  have  con¬ 
ceived  without  ever  having  had  their 
me?ifes  ? 

The  figns,  when  the  7nenfes  are  about 
to  flow  are  very  well  defcribed  by 
Mofchio.  The  breafts  fwell,  a  weight 
and  itching  are  felt  about  the  pubis ; 
they  grow  lazy,  feel  a  heavinefs  in  the 
kidneys,  fometimes  a  pain,  they  yawn 
and  ftretch  themfelves,  their  cheeks 
flufh  and  then  it  goes  off  again,  they 
are  fometimes  maukifh  and  feem  to 
loath  every  thing — thefe  are  the  moft 
common  and  ufual  fymptoms  which  * 
precede  or  accompany  the  menflrual 
flux ;  many  complain  of  a  rigidity  or 
Itiffnefs  in  the  mufcles  and  tendons  of 
the  neck,  others  again  are  troubled 
with  an  head-ach. 

T  4  Th  e 
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The  continuance  of  this  menftrual 
flux  varies,  in  fome  women  it  holds 
a  longer,  in  others  a  fhorter  time, 
in  moft  however  it  is  over  in  three  or 
four  days  $  it  is  always  counted  beft  to 
drop  gradually,  and  to  flow  uninterupt- 
edly  till  it  entirely  ceafes.  Sometimes, 
it  happens  that  the  menjes  flow  two  or 
three  days,  then  flop,  and  prefently 

after  return  again. - Women  under 

this  cafe  find  this  ill  convenience  that 
all  the  other  fymptoms  return,  which 
ufually  precede  the  eruption  of  the 
menftrua,  particularly  a  head-ach  and 
a  troublefome  ftiffnefs  in  the  neck,  till 
the  blood  again  flows  from  the  uterus  as 
iifual.  We  may  very  nearly  deter¬ 
mine,  by  the  authority  of  Hippocrates , 
the  quality  of  this  blood  which  comes 
away  by  the  menftrual  flux  —prodit 
autem  f anguis ,  qualis  e  viffiima,  citoque 
concrejcitiji  mulier  fana  efl.  Now  it  is 
pniverfdlly  known,  that  the  ancients 

phofe 
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chofe  the  moffc  healthy  animals  for 
their  facrifices  —  and  the  blood  of 
healthy  animals,  efpecially  if  it  fprings 
from  an  artery,  very  eafily  and  very 
fpeedily  coagulates.  Prudent  phyfi- 
cians  who  mean  to  aft  properly  to¬ 
wards  the  cure  of  the  menftrual  ob- 
ftruftion,  are  ever  careful  to  diftinguifh 
properly,  whether  the  diforder  arifes 
from  a  real  and  true  obftruftion  of 
the  mcnfes ,  or  whether  the  want  of 
that  difcharge  is  owing  to  any  other 
prefent  or  preceding  caufe — in  the 
former  cafe,  a  plethora  will  follow, 
and  their  color  will  be  intenfely  red — » 
but  if  it  arifes  from  any  other  dif¬ 
order,  they  will  be  altogether  pale  and 

of  a  bad  confidence. - Hence  a  di- 

verfity  in  the  method  of  cure  will  be 
highly  neceifary — for  a  plethora  will 
require  bleeding,  when  an  obftruftion 
arifing  from  a  bad  habit  of  body, 
jyill  demand  quite  a  different  treat¬ 
ment. 


\ 
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ment.  A  palenefs  may  attend  a  fup- 
preffion  of  the  menfes  even  where  a 
plethora  really  exifts;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  good  found  blood,  when 
drawn  from  a  vein,  and  left  Handing 
in  a  clean  veffel,  will  feparate  into  two 
parts,  viz.  into  a  thin  liquid  ferum  and 
a  coagulum .  If  all  this  ferum  be  poured 
off,  in  a  very  few  hours  a  frefh  quantity 
of  ferum  will  be  feen,  the  red  part  gra¬ 
dually  diffolving,  the  greateft  part  of 
which  may  be  thus  converted  into  a  yel¬ 
low  or  greenifh  yellow-colored  ferum. 

Now  the  velfels  too  greatly  diftended 
by  the  plethora  lofe  part  of  their  force, 
by  which  they  were  wont  to  aft  upon 
their  contained  fluids,  the  humors 
therefore  will  not  be  fo  well  con- 
denfed  and  worked  up,  and  the  red 
part  of  the  blood  will  be  melted  down 
into  a  ferum ,  the  rednefs  of  the  body 
will  confequently  gradually  decreafe^ 
and  fo  occafion  a  palenefs. 


The 
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The  pains  of  the  loins  and  groins 
muft  necefiarily  happen,  becaufe  the 
finufes  of  the  uterus  being  very  nurne- 
roufly  difperfed  through  its  whole  fub- 
ftance,  become  turgid  with  the  accumu¬ 
lated  blood,  the  veflels  therefore  which 
run  in  between  them,  will  be  necefla- 
rily  compreffed,  the  neighbouring  vef¬ 
fels  will  be  more  filled,  and  confe- 
quently  more  diftended,  “  turn  menfes 
latuerint  fays  Hippocrates ,  dolor  detinet 
imum  ventrem ,  iliique  pondus  incumbere 
videtur ,  lumbi  &  ilia  dolent  ” 

Tdabarranus  a  very  ingenious  anato- 
mift  obferves  that  there  is  a  very  free 
communication  between  the  veins  and 
jcavity  of  the  uterus ;  for  upon  blow¬ 
ing  into  the  veins,  he  obferved  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  to  be 
filled  with  air,  and  again  blowing  air 
into  the  orifice  of  the  vagina ,  he  faw 
the  veins  belonging  to  the  uterus ,  va¬ 
gina ,  and  ovaria  all  fwell  up.  When 

therefore 
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therefore  the  uterus  is  in  a  found  con¬ 
dition,  there  muft  be  a  very  quick  and 
eafy  reforption  by  the  uterine  veins. 

It  would  feem  therefore  that  Hip¬ 
pocrates  from,  this  eafy  reforption  had 
taken  his  proofs  of  fecundity,  when 
he  obferves,  “  Mulier  fi  utero  non  conci¬ 
piat ,  Jcire  autem  velis  an  conceptura  Jit , 
vejlibus  obvolutam  fubter  fuffito  :  atque 
Ji  odor  quidem  ad  aures  &  os  ufque  per 
corpus  tibi  pervadere  videatur ,  ipfam 
nofce  per  fe  infcecundam  non  ejfe Hence 
it  is  very  evident,  that  fhould  the  pu¬ 
rulent  corrupted  humors,  by  ftagna- 
tion,  fettle  here,  they  may,  by  being 
reforbed,  bring  on  the  worft  of  cacochy - 
rain's ,  and  fo  diforder  every  function  : 
though  fomething  muft  alfo  happen, 
from  a  tranflation  of  matter  that  has 
been  fo  reforbed,  to  -  all  the  various 
parts  of  the  body. 

“  Menfes  non  fupprimiy  (fays  Hippo¬ 
crates]  it  tile :  ex  talibus  comitiales  morbi 
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fiunt ,  x/Z  arbitror ,  quibnfdam ,  ventris  jub- 
duBiones  diuturnae ,  quibufdam  autem  hae¬ 
morrhoides  V  And  in  another  place 
c<  Morborum  omnium  uteri  caufice  funt ; 
and  Celfus,  cc  quibus  fceminis  menfirua  non 
proveniunt ,  nece  [fie  efi ,  capitis  acerbijjimi 
dolores  finty  vel  qucdibet  alia  pars  morbo 
infefietur ”  j  thus  marking  out  the  moll 
ufual  fymptom  which  attends  an  ob- 
ftru&ion  of  the  menfesy  namely,  a  moll 
inveterate  and  violent  head-ach,  and 
acknowledging  that  great  influence 
which  the  uterus  has  over  all  the  parts 
of  the  body. 

From  a  variety  of  faithful  obferva- 
tions,  it  is  certain,  that  the  blood,  on 
account  of  fupprelTed  menfirua y  being 
retained  and  fo  of  courfe  accumu¬ 
lated  within  the  body,  will  frequently 
find  itfelf  moll  furp riling  paflages. 
This  indeed  is  chiefly  accounted  for 
from  the  velfels  being  greatly  dillended 
by  the  plethora ,  and  fome  times  break- 
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ing,  or  even  without  breaking,  being 
dilated  fo  much  as  to  allow  the  blood  to 
pafs  by  means  of  anaftomofis  ;  and  yet 
this  doth  not  fufficiently  prove,  why 
this  Ihould  more  frequently  happen 
from  a  plethora,  occalioned  from  a  fup- 
preffion  of  the  menfes ,  than  from  blood 
accumulated  in  the-  body  from  any 
other  caufe. 

The  very  fame  caufe  which  opens 
the  uterine  veffels  (which  I  publickly 
confefs  I  know  nothing  of)  might  have 
the  very  fame  effects,  if  applied  to 
other  veffels  of  the  body.  That  this 
eaufe  however  of  whatever  kind  it  may 
be,  muff  lie  in  the  veffels  themfelves, 
independent  of  the  heart’s  peculiar 
addon,  is  very  demonftrable ;  for  not- 
tvithftanding  the  heart  goes  on  in  one 
unitorm  courfe  of  adion,  yet  a  dis¬ 
turbed  motion  is  fometimes  obfervable 
in  particular  arteries,  preceding  he¬ 
morrhages — thus  a  puliation  felt  in  an 

ulcer,. 
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ulcer,  frequently  declares  an  hae¬ 
morrhage  to  be  near  at  hand,  a  pul- 
fation  in  the  left  hypochondrium ,  as 
often  precedes  a  copious  bleeding  at 
the  nofe,  even  in  perfons  feemingly  in 
good  health.  Muliert  menjlruis  deficit 
entibus,  fanguinem  ex  naribus  bonum ,  fays 
Hippocrates. 

It  is  obferved  by  this  fame  divine 
phyfician,  that  the  hemorrhoids  do  not 
appear  before  the  time  of  puberty,  nor 
after  the  age  of  forty-two :  now  the 
menftrual  flux  is  pretty  nearly  limited 
to  the  fame  period  of  time.  We  have 
the  teftimony  of  very  eminent  phyfl- 
Cians  of  the  quick  and  furprifing  relief 
they  have  feen  procured  from  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  leeches  to  the  haemorrhoids,, 
in  a  fuppreflion  of  the  menfes.  I  have 
known  feveral  women,  who  have  had 
an  evacuation  of  blood  every  month, 
both  by  the  haemorrhoids  and  from  the 
uterus ,  and  the  deficiency  of  one  of 

thefe 
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thefe  difcharges  has  been  curioully  fup- 
plied  by  the  abundant  difcharge  of  the 
other — nay  even  according  to  fome  au¬ 
thors,  the  haemorrhoids  are  not  only  to 
be  found  in  the  Intejiinum  redtum ,  but 
about  the  uterus  itfelf — Hcemorrhoides 
quidem  raro  in  muheris  Jinu  inveniuntur , 
Jed  frequentius  in  collo  matricis  &  orifi¬ 
cio  ejiiSy  nafci  f olent,  vid.  Harmon, 
gynsec.  part,  pofter.  Spach.  p.  33. 

When  we  confider  the  communica* 
tion  between  the  breafts  and  the  uterus * 
we  fhall  have  no  reafon  to  be  furprifed 
to  fee  the  blood  derived,  upon  a  fup- 
predion  of  the  menfes ,  into  the  breafts 
and  fo  fometimes  pafs  out  at  the  nip¬ 
ples.  Hippocrates  obferves,  “  At  con - 
clufi  uteri  menfes  ad  mammas  remittunt , 
&  ad  pedtus  afcendere  cogunt .”  Ambrofe 
Parey  gives  us  the  cafe  of  a  woman 
who  monthly  menftruated  at  the  breafts, 
fo  as  to  be  obliged  to  have  three  or  four 
cloths  in  readinefs  to  receive  the  blood. 

Though 

u 
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Though  the  veffels  of  the  Ikin  in  ge¬ 
neral  allow  a  paffage  only  to  the  moft 
fine  and  fubtle  parts  of  the  fluids  to 
pafs  through  them,  yet  they  are  fo 
capable  of  dilatation,  that  they  will 
fometimes  difcharge  the  blood  itfelf. 
It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  fweat 
which  is  thrown  out  in  confequence 
of  hard  labor  and  exerciie  in  the  very 
hotteft  months  of  fummer,  has  tinged 
the  linen  red,  and  more  particularly 

under  the  armpits.- - 

The  menftrual  blood,  when  it  cannot 
obtain  a  paffage  by  the  ufual  outlets, 
will  force  its  way  through  different 
parts  of  the  body ;  of  which  many 
inftances  and  curious  cafes  may  be  feen 
in  the  writings  of  the  learned.— — 
We  fhould  be  very  attentive  how 
we  aft  with  our  patients  about  the 
time  of  their  beginning  to  menftruate, 
otherwife  we  may  commit  many  errors 
in  praftice  of  the  moft  dangerous  con- 
Vol.  II.  U  fequencej 
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fequence  $  for  at  this  time  they  may 
be  feized  with  other  diforders,  which 
may  not  depend  upon  the  approach¬ 
ing  menftruation,  but  arife  from  caufes 
extremely  different ;  and  yet  it  is  no 
ways  uncommon  to  fee  every  thing 
afcribed  to  this  caufe  only,  not  alone 
by  ignorant  women,  but  even  by  phy- 
ficians,  lefs  attentive  to  every  minute 
particular  circumftance,  while  they 
are  engaged,  or  rather  overhurried  by 
a  large  and  extenfive  practice,  I  have 
known  very  powerful  emmenagogues 
propofed  in  the  beginning  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  when  it  has  been  attended  with  a 
pain  in  the  back,  a  rednefs  of  the  face, 
a  {hivering  and  fome  other  febrile 
fymptomS;. — — Mothers  are  frequently 
too  folicitous,  at  a  certain  period  of 
life,  and  almoPc  oblige  phyficians,  to 
adminifter  every  remedy  they  can  think 
of,  to  bring  down  the  catamenia. 
Whereas  it  is  the  proper  bufinels  of 

nature. 
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iiature,  fo  to  difpofe  the  uterus  by  flow 
degrees,  and  gently  dilating  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  veflels,  properly  to  fend 

forth  the  menftrual  blood. - 

When  therefore  the  ufual  time  of 
life  is  at  hand*  and  both  the  breads 
begin  equally  to  fwell ;  when  we  ob- 
ferve  the  body  fuddenly  to  grow,  and 
that  the  face  looks  more  than  com¬ 
monly  florid  •,  if  at  the  fame  time  a  pain 
in  the  loins*  and  in  the  fmall  of  the 
back,  a  ftiffnefs  and  an  obtufe  pain 
about  the  neck  and  groins  be  per¬ 
ceived,  we  may  then  be  pretty  certain 
that  the  female  body  is  difpofed  for  the 
menftrual  eruption.  It  will  then  be 
proper  to  aftift  the  firft  efforts  of  na¬ 
ture  by  gentle  bathing,  fricftion  of  the 
legs  and  thighs,  and  the  milder  emme- 
nagogues.  In  fome,  though  not  very 
often,  the  firft  menjlrua  flow  without 
any  uneaflnefs,  and,  the  veflels  of  the 
uterus  being  once  opened  in  this  man¬ 
'll  2  ner. 
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ner,  the  after-periods  have  gone  on 
regularly,  without  any  of  thefe  fore-r 
mentioned  fymptoms ;  at  lead  they 
feldom  appeared,  or  when  they  did, 
were  never  very  {harp  or  fevere. 

The  hymen  naturally  allows  a  fuffici- 
ent  aperture  for  the  paffage  of  the  men- 
drual  blood :  but  it  is  fometimes  obferv- 
ed  to  degenerate  into  a  very  denfe  mem¬ 
brane,  without  any  opening  whatfoever. 
Diemerbroeck  affirms  he  once  diffedled 
a  young  woman  three  and  twenty  years 
old  in  the  publick  anatomical  fchool, 
and  found  this  membrane  entirely 
continued,  without  any  perforation  at 
all,  and  fo  drong  and  firm,  as  to  have 
refilled  the  mod  vigorous  efforts  of  the 
flouted  affaults  any  male  champion 

could  have  made  upon  it. - Thefe 

are  called  atretce  or  imperforated >  we 
met  with  feveral  fuch  indances  in  me¬ 
dical  and  anatomical  writers.  Prae¬ 
ter  natural  membranes  of  this  kind  are 

not 
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not  only  to  be  met  with  near  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  vagina,  but  much  higher 
alfo — a  furprizing  cafe  of  which  we 
find  in  Ruyfcb.  A  woman  big  with 
child  (fays  he)  had  fullered  moft  in- 
tenfe  labor  pains,  infomuch  that  her 
cries  filled  the  whole  neighbourhood 
with  her  diftrefsful  condition,  nor 
could  Ihe  haften  her  delivery  by  the 

moft  powerful  and  ftrongeft  efforts _ 

being  fent  for,  “  invenit  membranam 
bymenem ,  integram,  valde  crajfam  &  a 
festus  capite,  exitum  qucsrente  foras  ex~ 
tenfam.”  He  found  the  membrane  hymen 
entirely  whole,  immenfely  thick,  and 
protruded  by  the  head  of  the  foetus 
in  its  endeavors  to  make  itfelf  a  paf- 
fage.  This  membrane  he  divided  with 
a  pair  of  fciffars,  introduced  upon  a 
director,  for  fear  of  injuring  the  child’s 
head — the  labor  however  was  by  no 
means  advanced,  for  another  mem- 

U  3  brane 
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brane  prefented  itfelf,  obftrudting  the 
paffage  of  the  vulva  a  little  higher 
up—.which  being  alfo  divided,  a  fine 
ftout  male  child  was  immediately 
brought  forth,  without  injury  to  the 
mother,  who  in  a  few  weeks  was  per-»- 
feftly  recovered,  and  both  fhe  and  her 
boy  were  in  good  health,  when  Ruyfcfa 
firft  publifhed  this  very  remarkable 
cafe»  ‘  What  is  moft  to  be  wondered  at, 
is,  that  this  woman*  fhould,  notwiths¬ 
tanding  this  double  membrane,  be 
enabled  to  conceive  at  all.-. — — 

A  fuppreflion  of  the  menjirua  arifing 
from  fuch  a  caufe,  is  eafily  cured  by 
the  hand  of  a  fkilful  furgeon— and  this 
may  be  very  eafily  known,  viz.  if  at 
the  ufual  time,  all  the  figns  of  the  men- 
ftrual  flux  appear,  without  the  leaft  dif- 
charge  ;  if  the  fame  fymptoms  return 
monthly,  and  the  uterus  at  the  fame 
time  grows  more  and  more  turgid,  and 

occafion.s 
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occafions  the  belly  to  fwell  ;  if  this 
fwelling  is  obferved  chiefly  about  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen ,  is  of  a 
fpherical  form,  fmooth,  foft,  and  equal; 
or  when  you  prefs  it,  nothing  is  per¬ 
ceived  like  the  ftirring  of  a  child — if 
this  diforder  has  continued  for  fome 
time,  and  the  fwelling  encreafes  fo  far, 
as  greatly  to  exceed  the  common  lize 
of  a  woman  with  child,  a  little  before 
the  time  of  delivery. 

It  is  neceflary  in  the  cure,  that  the 
menftrual  flux  come  away  in  due  time, 
and  in  proper  quantity;  but  as  the 
caufes  which  prevent  this  may  be  va¬ 
rious,  fo  do  they  require  different  me¬ 
thods  of  treatment.  Nothing  general 
therefore  can  be  determined  upon  this 
fubjedt ;  but,  in  order  to  the  obtaining 
of  a  fuccefsful  cure,  we  mufl:  be  par¬ 
ticularly  attentive  to  every  minute 
caufe  which  may  occafion  a  fuppreflion 

U  4  of 
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of  the  menfes ;  for  if  the  moft  power-* 
ful  emmenagogues  are  adminiftered, 
when  thefe  outlets,  by  which  the  blood 
fhould  naturally  flow,  are  entirely  fhut 
up,  they  may  do  much  mifchief,  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  probability  of  doing  fer- 
.  vice.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  bring  down  the  catamenia  in  a  pale 
leucophlegmatic  girl,  where,  for  want 
of  found  wholfome  blood,  the  functi¬ 
ons  are  all  languid  and  difordered,  un<- 
lefs  we  firfl:  endeavor  to  ftrengthen  the 
lax  and  debilitated  habit,  fo  that  by  the 
power  of  the  vifcera,  and  the  veflels,  the 
nourifhment  fhe  takes  may  be  con¬ 
verted  into  good  blood.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  uterine  veflels  are  fo 
conftriCted,  as  not  to  be  eaflly  dilated 
and  give  an  eafy  paflage  to  the  blood, 
an  oppofite  method  will  be  neceflary ; 
this  refiftance  of  the  veflels  is  to  be 
overcome  by  the  ufe  of  foft  and  e» 

mollient 
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mollient  remedies,  both  externally  as 

well  as  internally  prefcribed. - 

The  legs  and  feet  receive  their  vef- 
fels  from  the  external  iliac  arteries,  the 
uterus  too  not  only  receives  them  from 
the  hypogaftric  but  from  the  fame  ex¬ 
ternal  iliacs,  and  communicates  by  va¬ 
rious  anafiomofesy  it  will  therefore  be 
very  evident,  when  the  veffels  of  the 
feet  relaxed  by  warm  bathing,  and 
motion  accelerated  in  thofe  parts  by 
jfridtion,  a  greater  quantity  of  blood 
will  be  derived  toward  the  aorta ,  where 
it  divides  into  the  iliacs,  and  fo  caufe  a 
greater  preflure  upon  the  veflels  of  the 
uterusy  and  fo  dilate  their  extremities, 
as  to  give  an  eafy  vent  to  the  menftrual 
difcharge. 

Warmth  in  the  feet  is  particularly 
ferviceable  at  the  time  of  menftruation, 
cold  on  the  contrary  very  deftru&ive  : 
gll  the  vifcera  of  the  abdomen  are  badly 

affected 
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affeded  when  the  feet  are  intenfely 
cold,  no  wonder  therefore  that  a  fup- 
preflion  of  the  menfes  fhould  happen  in 
confequence  of  a  contradion  of  the 
vefiels.  Warm  bathings  and  fridions 
of  the  feet  therefore  are  highly  fervice- 
able  in  driving  off  the  cold,  and  re¬ 
calling  and  encreafing  the  heat  in  the 
lower  extremities  of  the  body,  as 
they  accelerate  the  blood’s  motion, 
and  derive  at  the  fame  time  a  greater 
quantity  of  humors  into  the  legs  and 
feet ;  fince  however  the  lower  extre¬ 
mities  receive  their  blood  from  the  ex¬ 
ternal  iliac  arteries,  but  the  uterus 
chiefly  from  the  hypogaftric,  it  will 
evidently  follow,  that  the  more  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  legs  and  feet  are  tumefied 
and  fwelled,  fo  much  lefs  will  be  the 
preflure  upon  the  uterine  vefiels ;  and 
therefore  if  by  means  of  warm  bathing 
and  fomentations  and  fridions  of  the 

legs 
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legs  and  feet  the  blood’s  motion  is  ac¬ 
celerated  through  the  iliac  arteries,  the 
palfage  of  the  blood  through  the  crural 
artery  may  be  impeded  or  leffened,  the 
force  and  quantity  of  blood  moving 
through  the  uterine  veflels  would  cer^ 
tainly  be  encreafed,  and  fo  remove  fuch 
obftaeles,  which  could  not  have  been 
done  by  any  other  means. 

Venasfeftion  is  only  neceffary  in  a 
fupprefiion  of  the  menfes,  when  all  the 
figns  of  a  plethora  are  prefent ;  for  if 
they  are  defe&ive,  from  a  fcarcity  of 
good  blood,  in  bodies  already  ex- 
haufted  by  former  difeafes,  repletion , 
not  evacuation  is,  then  the  remedy. 
Nor  even,  when  the  plethora  itfelf  fhall 
have  degenerated  into  a  cacochymia ,  is 
it  then  always  requilite  to  open  a  vein, 
but  rather  to  take  fome  other  evacu¬ 
ant  remedies,  which,  without  leffening 
the  quantity  of  good  blood,  may  draw 

away 
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away  the  peccant  humors  out  of  the 
body,  or  fo  change  them  as  that  they 
may  again  acquire  the  nature  and  dis¬ 
position  of  the  found  humors.—"  Hy¬ 
drops  in  ventre  a  menflruis  magna  ex 
parte9  vel  omnino  deficientibus  plerumque 
oritur ,  fays  Manningham if  a  dropfy 
then  is  once  formed  from  this  caufe, 
who  would  venture  to  preferibe  bleed¬ 
ing  ?  and  yet  it  may  be  of  Service  in 
the  fuppreffion  of  the  menfirua  itfelf, 
which  was  the  original  caufe  of  that 
dropfy. 

Since  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
has  been  known,  the  advantage  of 
bleeding  in  the  feet,  to  encourage  the 
menftrual  difeharge,  has  been  more 
clearly  underftood ;  and  although  in¬ 
deed  it  is  not  of  Service  in  every  fup¬ 
preffion  of  the  menfesy  yet  it  is  greatly 
fo  in  many  cafes.  If  a  tendon  and 
fenfe  of  weight  be  felt  about  the  pubes 

and 
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and  groins,  and  a  pain  about  the  loins, 
at  the  time  when  the  menftrual  period 
is  at  hand,  we  know  that  the  ute¬ 
rine  veflels  are  quite  full  and  diftended, 
though  the  extremities  of  the  arteries 
opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus 
may  not,  at  the  fame  time,  be  fuffici- 
ently  dilated  to  allow  the  dift ending 
blood  to  pafs.  Should  thefe  veflels 
then,  after  warm  bathing  particularly 
by  way  of  vapor,  be  relaxed,  and  the 
motion  through  the  repleted  veflels  be, 
at  one  and  the  fame  time,  encreafed,  we 
may  then  pronounce  there  are  hopes  of 
getting  fo  far  the  better  of  that  refin¬ 
ance,  towards  their  extremities,  as  to 
procure  an  eafy  difcharge  of  the  men- 
ftrua,  and  of  courfe  a  relief  to  all  thefe 
troublefome  complaints. 

The  plethora  diflends  the  larger  vef- 
fels,  alters  the  fecretions  through  the 
fmaller  veflels,  comprefles  the  veins, 

and 
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and  fo  by  the  tumefaction  of  the  largef 

branches  {huts  up  the  extreme  orifices 

of  the  fmaller  arteries,  whence  aj  free 

■ 

circulation  is  prevented.  WhilfE  the 
uterine  veffels  then  are  thus  diftended, 
they  will  be  unable  to  contradi  them- 
felves,  or  to  fend  the  blood  forward 
which  is  contained  within  them,  and 
every  thing  confequently  will  tend  to¬ 
wards  flagnation.  As  foon  as  a  vein  is 
once  opened  in  the  feet,  the  blood  will 
be  driven  more  rapidly  and:  in  a  larger 
quantity  into  the  crural  artery,  the 
uterine  veffels  will  not  be  fo  much 
preffed,  nor  fo  greatly  diflended ;  hence 
the  arteries  will  begin  to  contradt’  them- 
felves  and  fend  the  blood  forward  into 
the  veins,  which  may  now  freely  empty 
them  felves  into  the  iliac  veffels,  wnich 
are  at  this  time  not  fo  much  diftehded : 
hen,ce  a  free  circulation  through  the 
tubftance  of  the  uterus  will  return,  the 

further- 
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furthermoft  extremities  of  the  arteries 
will  be  eafily  dilated,  and  the  menfes 
before  fupprefled,  be  again  reftored.— 
The  circulation  of  the  blood,  it  is 
well  known,  is  greatly  obftrufted  in 
plethoric  people,  and,  the  veftels  being 
too  turgid,  they  feem  dull,  ftupid,  and 
fluggifh.  As  foon  however  as  this 
plenitude  is  taken  off  by  a  plentiful 
bleeding,  the  motion  through  the  vef- 
fels  is  reftored,  the  pulfe  before  ob- 
ftrudted  rifes,  and  becomes  quicker  and 
ftronger,  the  body  acquires  a  fudden 
vigor  and  brilknefs,  and  a  circulation 
of  all  the  humors  is  again  reftored  to 
all  the  veftels.  This  is  applicable  to 
the  uterus  diftended  in  its  veftels  by 
the  accumulated  blood,  which  cannot 
pafs  through  the  extreme  orifices  of 
the  veftels — bleeding  in  the  feet  there¬ 
fore  obviates  all  this,  and  brings  on  a 
free  difcharge  of  the  menfes.  If  the 

menftrual 
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menftrual  difcharge  be  fuppreffed  up  ora 
account  of  an  univerfal  fulnefs,  then, 
after  bleeding,  theantiphlogiftic  purges, 
which  diffolve  and  evacuate  the  hu¬ 
mors  without  encreafing  the  circula¬ 
tory  motion,  may  have  their  ufes. — — 
“  Si  veromenfes ,  fays  Hippocrates ,  omnino 
non  prodeant ,  pro  ?norbo  crajjiy  lenti,  & 
glutinoji  redduntur ;  imprimis  igitur  ven~ 
trem  furfum  ac  deorfum  purgare  oportet” 
for  there  are  even  hopes,  from  the  very 
(hock  itfelf  given  to  the  body  by  pur¬ 
gative  medicines,  that  the  menftrual 
riux  may  be  promoted,  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  every  thing  that  is  tough, 
vifcid,  and  glutinous  is  removed  and 
carried  off  >  but  care  muft  be  taken  ne- 
verthelefs  not  to  raife  an  hyper catharjis , 
which  may  occafion  weaknefs  from  too 
great  an  evacuation — for  this  reafon  in 
the  materia  medica,  among  the  uterine 
purgatives  of  this  clafs,  are  reckoned 
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myrrh ,  ammoniac,  bdellium ,  &c* 

which  move  the  belly  moderately,  and 
even  require  a  larger  dofe  to  effedl:  it  $ 
whilft  at  the  fame  time  their  aromatic 
flavor,  fo  benign  to  the  nerves,  fills  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  firfl:  paflages,  dif- 
cufles  the  flatulencies  fo  frequently 
troublefome  in  fuch  cafes,  and  roufes 
the  languid  adtion  of  thofe  vifcera  by 
a  grateful  and  yet  not  too  heating  a 
Jl  imulus ; 

Aloes  is  a  good  purgative  in  thefe 
cafes,  it  purges  downward,  andftrength- 
ens  the  ftomach,  this  is  confirmed  by 
Celfus9  cc  fed  medicamenta  ftomachum 
fere  Ice  dunt  y  ideoque  omnibus  cat  hart  ich 
aloe  mifcenda  eft”  This  medicine  in  a 
ieflfer  dofe,  and  frequently  given  in  the 
quantity  for  example  of  three  or  four 
grains,  and  mixed  with  the  above-» 
mentioned  aromatic  gums  is  of  excel¬ 
lent  efficacy  in  a  fuppreffion  of  the 

Vo  l  *  ll<  X  menfes* 
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tnenfes,  as  alfo  when  a  cuftomary  dif- 
charge  of  blood  by  the  hemorrhoids 

happens  to  be  flopped — 

The  great  Dr.  Mead,  in  order  to  at¬ 
tenuate  and  diffolve  the  fluids  when 
ftagnating  in  the  veffels  from  too  great 
a  vifcidity,  recommends  mercury  fix 
times  fublimed  —  but  above  all  the 
black  hellebore,  which  he  declares  fel- 
dom  or  ever  to  have  found  to  fail — he 
ufually  gave  a  tea  fpoonful  of  the  tinc¬ 
ture  twice  a  day  in  a  little  warm  water. 

Different  authors  have  recommended 
different  methods;  but  the  remedies 
are  almoft  always  of  fuch  a  kind  as  adt 
either  by  encreafing  the  motion  of  the 
humors,  or  by  their  diffolving  power, 
or  by  thofe  both  united  together.  But : 
if  the  expulfive  powers  are  roufed  up 
into  adtion  by  thefe  ftimulating  medi¬ 
cines,  before  what  is  to  be  expelled, 

is  properly  attenuated,  or  the  outlets 

by 
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hy  which  it  is  to  be  difcharged  are  fuf* 
ficiently  pervious*  all  the  complaints 
will  be  exafperated  from  the  ufe  of 
hot  emmenagogues*  and  dangerous  hae¬ 
morrhages  happen  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  from  the  veffels  of  the  uterus  - 
remaining  fo  obflinately  confirmed.— 
*The  ancient  phyficians  were  very  care¬ 
ful  in  this  particular*  and  ufed  every 
method  to  difpofe  the  veffels  to  an  ea* 
fier  dilatation,  before  ever  they  at¬ 
tempted  warm  emmenagogues;  or  they 
at  lead:  joined  emollients  along  with 
them. 

If  the  eighth  part  of  a  grain  of  colo - 
cynth  be  adminiftered  every  three  or 
four  hours,  it  will  not  a6t  as  a  purge, 
but  will  be  of  wonderful  efficacy  in 
languid  phlegmatic  habits*  as  it  en- 
creafes  the  heat  and  motion  by  a  gen¬ 
tle  and  moderate  flimulus ;  it  may  be 
very  conveniently  mixed  with  myrrh , 

X  2  galbanum , 
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galbanum,  or  any  other  gum  recom¬ 
mended  under  this  head. - 

“  Mulieres,  fays  the  Codn,  autem 
ficciore  vicius  ratione  Jic  uti  oportet,  Jicca 
namque  cibaria  ad  muliebrium  carnium 
mollitiem  magis  funt  idonea  &  meraciores 
potus  ad  uteri  &  foetus  nutritionem  meli¬ 
ores  exiftunt.”  Daily  experience  con¬ 
firms  the  truth  of  this  obfervation,  for 
where  women  indulge  themfelves  too 
much  in  that  very  bad  cuftom  of 
drinking  warm  watery  iiifufions,  and  at 
the  fame  time  ufe  little  or  no  exercife, 
they  become  delicate,  relaxed,  and  in¬ 
active,  are  very  leldom  prolific,  and 
when  they  do  conceive  too  frequently 
f ufter  mifearriages ;  Lycurgus  therefore, 
ks  a  very  wife  legiflator,  exercifed  the 
bodies  of  the  Spartan  virgins  in  run¬ 
ning,  wreftling,  throwing  the  quoit 
and  javelins,  fo  that  the  very  root  of 
the  foetus,  taking  Itronger  engraftment 

in 
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in  bodies  fo  healthy,  might  grow  more 
vigoroufly,  and  that  they  themfelves, 
bearing  their  offspring  with  fuch  acti¬ 
vity  and  brifknefs,  might  encounter 
the  pains  of  child-bearing  with  more 
eafe  and  fafety — thus  did  he  take  care 
to  extend  his  attention  to  the  future 
offspring ;  knowing  that  the  foft  and 
delicate,  even  when  joined  to  flout  and 
robufl  hufbands,  produce  but  a  puny, 
weak,  and  fickly  progeny - ~TCC  jj^Toi 

vujxa, to.  tuv  TTOLpctSrevtav,  fpopois,  y.ou  g-jc- 

Aais,  kou'&gXolis  ^ifnctoy,  &c. 

#  •  -  *  ,  •  • 

-  Plut.  Vit.  Lycurg.  p.  47,  t.  1, 
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X  ■*  certain  marks  of  conception,  rec¬ 
kons  the  following ;  a  fhivering  cold, 
then  an  univerfal  heat,  a  chattering  of 
the  teeth,  a  convulfion  of  the  joints 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  a  tor¬ 
pid  fenfation  in  the  uterus— another 
chief  indication  “  fi  muhen  (fays  he) 
purgationes  non  prodeant ,  neque  horrore, 
neque  jehrt  Juc  ce  dente  y  ciborum  jajlidia, 
ipji  accidant  hanc  gravidam  ejje  ratione 
dicito." 

Some  women  with  child  are  ob- 

.  .*  i.  ...  -  ‘ 

fervtd  to  complain  of  a  univerfal  nau- 
fea ,  or  loathing,  infomuch  as  to  have 
an  averlion  to  every  kind  of  eatable, 

c\  >,  -  0  *  t  *  W  /  -•  ^  X0 
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whatfoever — many  are  only  partially  fo 
to  fome  particular  food — others  again 
will  long  for  things,  about  which  they 
were  heretofore  very  indifferent :  I 
have  known  fome  married  ladies,  who, 
from  this  appearance  only,  were  well 
affured  of  their  being  with  child, 
though  no  other  previous  fymptom  had 
determined  it.  Women  frequently, 
while  breeding,  are  attacked  with 
violent  tooth-achs ;  others  again  are 
feized  at  that  period  with  pains  in  the 
ears,  and  that  on  one  fide  of  the  head 
only,  to  which  they  were  never  fubjedt 
before.  In  fhort  many  and  various  are 
the  fymptoms  which  attend  women  in. 
the  beginning  of  pregnancy. 

However,  it  has  been  univerfally  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  men  of  the  greateft 
eminence  as  well  as  experience  in  the 
practice  of  midwifery,  that  the  figns 
of  pregnancy,  efpecially  in  the  firfl 
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pior^ths  of  conception,  are  not  entirely 
to  be  depended  upon.-— — 

There  is  nothing  in  which  a  phy-> 
fician  may  fo  foon  forfeit  his  character 
as  in  his  determining  about  the  preg¬ 
nancy  of  women  ;  he  ihould  give  his 
opinion  with  the  utmoft  caution.— » 
$c  Qui  utero  gerunt,  iis  os  uteri  connivet” 
Galen,  in  his  commentary  upon  this 
aphorifm,  looks  upon  this  doling  up  of 
the  uterus  as  one  of  the  moft  certain 

'v  v  :  .  -  .  w.-  -  V 

figns  of  pregnancy,  when  the  midwife 
can  reach  it  with  her  finger  y  for  in 
the  beginning  of  conception  it  fomeT 
times  lies  higher  up  in  the  vagina  •, 
but  in  order  to  draw  a  certain  con-? 
clufion  by  which  the  pregnancy  is  to 
be  determined,  for  the  orifice  of  the 
uterus  may  be  t  difeafed, «  inflamed  for 
inftapce,  or  fchirrous,  it  is  requifite, 
that  the  os  uteri  be  not  only  {hut,  but 
feel  foft  likewife* 


» * 
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The  blood  retained  in  pregnant 
women  is  not  fo  much  intended  for 
the;  ufe  of  the  ejnhryo  itfelf  as  of  the 
uterus ;  from  this  uterine  blood  the 
liner  humors  are  feparated  for  the  ufe 
of  the  embryo,  but  no  red  blood  comes 
near  it  in  the  beginning  of  conception* 
I  have  had  ocpalion  to  examine  feveral 
of  the  lmalleft  embryos  excluded  to¬ 
gether  with  the  membranes  and  the 
placenta  but  I  could  difcover  no  red 
blood,  either  in  the  little  body  of  the 
embryo  itfelf,  or  in  the  membranes,  or 
in  the  placenta,  which  at  firft,  as  it  is 
well  known,  covers  the  whole  furface 
almoft  of  the  chorion .  But  the  uterus 

t  ,  .i  .  7  i ^  • 

being  entirely  vafcular,  becomes  gra¬ 
dually  diftended,  fo  that  its  cavity,*  fo 
fmall  in  women  not  with  child,  fhall 
by  degrees  be  fo  dilated,  as  to  be  able 
to  contain  the  f cetus  together  with  its 
fecundines,  and  the  water  collected  in 
the  membranes. 

r * 
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The  antient  phyficians  as  may 
veiy  demonflratively  be  proved  ap¬ 
plied  every  thing  they  had  feen  and 
obferved  concerning  the  uterus  of 
animals  (for  they  had  never  feen 
any  other)  to  females  of  the  human 
fpecies.  Thus  the  divifion  of  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  uterus  into  right  and  left, 
which  we  find  in  the  forked  uterus  of 
brutes,  is  very  unjuftly  afcribed  to  the 
human  uterus  - — The  womb  of  brutes 
is  membranous  and  very  thin — the 
human  womb  is  quite  of  a  different 
confidence. 

Mauriceau  obftinately  defends  the 
opinion  of  the  ancients  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  Galen  concerning  the  thinnefs 
of  the  gravid  uterusy  and  this  he  en¬ 
deavors  to  prove  by  a  variety  of  au¬ 
thorities  :  he  was  {hocked  to  think 
that  many  very  eminent  anatomifts 
fhould  imagine  that  a  gravid  uterus , 

by 
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by  a  kind  of  miracle  in  nature,  th© 
more  it  was  diftended  fhould  encreafe 
the  more  in  thicknefs,  He  even  ap¬ 
peals  to  their  ocular  infpedtion,  whe¬ 
ther  there  is  not  an  abfurdity  in  main¬ 
taining  fuch  an  opinion. - He  would 

have  the  fame  thing  obtain  in  the  ute~ 
rus  which  is  obferved  to  take  place 
in  the  urinary  bladder,  which  when 
empty,  appears  thick,  but  thin  and 
membranous  when  diftended  with 
urine— -he  confefles  indeed,  that  in 
the  bodies  of  women,  who  have  fud- 
denly  died  foon  after  delivery,  he  has 
found  the  uterus  near  the  breadth  of 
two  fingers  in  thicknefs,  but  this  he 
attributed  to  the  contraction  of  the 
uterus  when  empty — he  owns  alfo  that 
the  uterus  has  been  found  thick  in 
women  who  have  died  without  being 
delivered  — -  but  infifts  on  its  being 
preternatural,  and  occafioned  by  in¬ 
flammation,  and  from  the  afflux  of  hu- 

tnrs 
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mors  after  the  long  and  fruitlefs  pains 
fuffered  in  the  time  of  labor. 

D  aventer,  a .  celebrated  man- mid¬ 
wife,  and  who  has  wrote  profeffedly 
upon  this  fubjeit,  refutes  this  opinion 
with  great  judgment. — Littre  acciden¬ 
tally  faw  what  'Maurice au  earneftly  wifh- 
ed  for,  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  the 
thicknefs  of  a  gravid  uterus ;  he  faw  it 
about  eight  lines  thick  (a  French  line 
is  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch)  in  a 
woman,  who,  on  the  eighth  month  of 
herpregnancy,  was  killed  by  a  fall. — * 
Mery,  a  celebrated  writer,  faw  the 
fame  thing  in  a  woman  who  died 
about  four  hours  after  her  delivery — * 
from  which  it  is  plain,  that  the  thick¬ 
nefs  of  the  empty  uterus  is  not  owing 
to  its  contraction,  as  MduriceaU'  ima¬ 
gined  ;  for  a  full  uterus  exhibits  the 
•fame  appearance  .  " 

Daventer  obferves  very  ingenioufly 
that  the  thicknefs  of  the  womb  is  one 

caufe 
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caufe  which  prevents  the  fundus  from 
being  eafily  inverted  after  delivery, 
and  by  forcing  its  way  through  the 
capacious  orifice  of  the  uterus ,  bring¬ 
ing  on  a  troublefome  prolapfus,  elpeci- 
ally  when  the  placenta  is  removing ; 
if  the  uterus  was  thin  and  membra¬ 
nous,  fuch  events  could  hardly  be  pre¬ 
vented — this  feldom  happens  as  the  fame 
perfon  who  was  a  very  diftinguilhed 
practitioner  in  midwifery  declares,  and 
then  only  (to  ufe  his  own  words)  Ji 
fcilicet  infgniter  fuerit  tenuis ,  tunc  qui¬ 
dem  circa  manum  complicatur  infar  lintei 
madidi ,  neque  tam  cita  tam  facilifque  con - 
traBio  ef ;  quod  mihi  non  arridet  >  quin 
potius  mallem ,  eum  confuetam  fervare 
formamy  &  fatim  a  partu  rite  contrahiy 
&  circa  manum  nondum  retractum  claudi , 
quod  multo  pauciora  fymptomata  tunc  ex~ 
timefcenda  fint” 

The  ingenious  Dr.  Noortwyck  having 
confidered  this  fubjeCt  thoroughly  well, 

is 
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Is  of  opinion  that  the  uterusy  for  th$ 
moft  part,  retains  its  former  thicks 
nefs— the  gravid  uterus,  according  to 
him,  appears  not  much  to  exceed  the 
natural  thicknefs  of  the  uterus  be¬ 
fore  impregnation ;  whence  he  Very 
juftly  infers  that  in  women  with  child, 
the  fubftance  of  the  uterus  may  fome- 
times  encreafe,  fometimes  remain  the 
fame,  and  if  it  fometimes  chance  to  be¬ 
come  thin,  it  muft  be  confidered  as  a 
rare  and  extraordinary  cafe.  Now  feeing 
the  uterine  veffels  do  not  all  run  in  the 
fame  plane,  but  by  various  interftitial 
divifions,  between  the  lamellated  fub¬ 
ftance  of  the  uterus ,  and  that  thefe 
veffels  are,  during  the  time  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  confiderably  dilated  and  replete 
with  blood  •,  it  will  be  very  evident 
that  an  attenuation  of  the  uterus  could 
not  at  this  time  take  place  according  to 
the  rules  of  nature,  but  if  it  did,  muft 
have  been  owing  to  fome  preternatu¬ 
ral 


\ 
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ral  or  morbid  caufe.  Again,  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  blood  is,  with 
which  the  uterine  veffels  are  diflended, 
and  of  courfe  more  dilated,  fo  much 
the  more  will  the  fubflance  of  the  ute¬ 
rus  be  encreafed  in  thicknefs,  whence  £ 
we  eafily  fee  why  it  differs  in  thicknefs 
in  different  fubjedts — the  fame  author 
very  accurately  defcribes  how  capaci¬ 
ous  thofe  veffels  may  be  found  and 
how  large  the  finufes  of  the  uterus  may 
be  when  filled  with  blood  and  com¬ 
municating  with  the  chorion  anApla* 
centa . - 

The  celebrated  Albinus  has  alfo  given 
us  five  drawings  by  which  we  may 
obferve  how  large  the  veffels  are, 
which  fill  the  fubflance  of  the  uterus 
during  the  time  of  geftation ;  whence 
Du  Graaf  compared  the  uterus  in  wo¬ 
men  big  with  child,  to  a  fponge  filled 
with  blood,  and  was  amazed  to  con- 
fider  how  the  fame  after  delivery, 

fhould 
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(hould  fo  contradi,  as  to  return  to  its 
former  dimenfions  in  the  fpace  of  fix-* 
teen  days  ;  the  blood  which  diflended 
the  veffels  of  the  uterus  during  the  time 
of  pregnancy,  going  off  by  the  flowing 
Mof  the  lochia . 

r  it  is  evident  that  the  menflrual 
blood,  which  in  women  with  child  ac- 
cording  to  the  laws  of  nature  is  re¬ 
tained  within  the  body,  ferves  not  only 
for  the  accretion  of  the  foetus ,  but  is 
alfo  neceffary  for  the  diflending  and 
filling  the  veffels  of  the  uterus  at  the 
fame  time.  How  admirably  does  this 
correfpond  with  the  dodlrine  of  Hippo¬ 
crates  !  “  Ubi  enim  mulier  utero  gent , 
paulatim  a  to  to  corpore  f anguis  in  utero 
defertur ,  &  in  orbem  id ,  quod  in  utero  efl> 
circumffens ,  ipfum  auget  ” 

The  human  ovum  not  only  every¬ 
where  contiguous  to  the  concave  fur- 
face  of  the  uterus  but  connedted  with 
it,  is  perpetually  cherifhed  by  the  con¬ 
flant 
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ftant  warmth  of  the  red  blood  plenti¬ 
fully  contained  in  the  fubftance  of  the 
furrounding  womb }  and  thus  an  incu^ 
bation  goes  on  within  the  woman’s 
body,  which  in  oviparous  animals  is 
performed  without  their  bodies ;  and 
thus  we  fee  to  what  admirable  ufes  the 
blood  is  affigned  which  was  before  ac- 
cuftomed  to  difcharge  itfelf  monthly, 
but  is  now  retained  within  the  uterine 
veffels,  and  contributes  to  fill  and  dif- 
tend  them  by  a  gentle  and  gradual  di¬ 
latation,  The  great  Harvey  afcribes 
the  firft  part  of  the  formation  and 
growth  of  the  embryo  to  the  red  blood; 
nay  he  maintains  it  to  exift  even  before 
the  heart  or  veffels,  and  that  with  it, 
life  itfelf,  begins,  on  its  entrance  into 
the  world,  and  expires'  with  it  when 

life  is  in  its  laft  period. - 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  a  fecun¬ 
dated  egg  the  firft  rudiments  of  the 
chick  may  remain  a  long  time  con- 
Vol.  II,  Y  cealed. 
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cealed*  without  any  figns  of  life  of 
encreafe.  Let  a  due  degree  of  heat, 
whether  by  the  fitting  of  the  hen,  or 
by  any  other  methods,  be  applied,  and 
we  immediately  find  motion,  life,  and 
a  gradual  encreafe,  and  that  indeed  in 
fo  quick  a  progreflion,  that  in  the 
fpace  of  twenty  days,  the  moft  mi¬ 
nute  molecula ,  before  eluding  the  a- 
cutefi  fenfe,  lhall  now  exhibit  a  chick¬ 
en  in  full  perfection,  which  having, 
by  its  own  native  force,  broken  through 
its  Ihell,  in  which  it  had  been  im- 
pfifoned,  running  about  at  perfect  li¬ 
berty.  That  plentiful  circumfufion  of 
warm  blood  continued  through  the 
uterine  veffels,  feems  in  like  manner 
to  be  of  no  inconfiderable  affiftance  to¬ 
wards  the  growth  of  the  human  e?n- 
bryo . 

Sometimes  the  omentum  feems  to  be 
convolved  and  twilled  by  the  riling  of 
the  uterus  —  if  therefore,  either  from 

the 
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the  compreffion  of  the  womb*  or  from 
any  other  caufe  whatever,  the  omentum 
becomes  dry,  and  fhrunk  up,  the  con¬ 
cretion  of  its  lamella  may  be  appre¬ 
hended  ;  nor  fhall  we  be  able,  after 
delivery,  to  difentangle  it,  fo  as  to  re¬ 
place  it  properly :  Ruyfch  frequently 
obferved  hard  tumors,  of  an  oblong 
fhape,  remaining  in  the  abdomen  after 
delivery,  and  confelfes  he  was  long 
doubtful  what  to  think  of  them,  till 
in  the  difleftion  of  a  dead  body,  he 
difcovered  the  caufe,  for  he  faw  “  omen - 
turn  duos  fere  digitos  crajjum ,  tres  digitos 
latam ,  fpit hamam  cum  dimidia  longum ,  G? 
in  fubfantiam  adipo-carnofam  degenera¬ 
tum ,  atque  infuper  fcirrhofum”  But  this 
bulky  mafs  (as  reprefented  in  his  ta¬ 
bles)  adhered  above  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ftomach,  and  below  to  the  fundus 
uteri  ',  it  therefore  feems  very  proba¬ 
ble,  that  th z  fundus  uteri >  when  it  af- 
eended,  had  raifed  the  omentumi  and 
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p relied  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach, 
and  firmly  attached  itfelf  to  it,  and  that 
after  delivery  the  uterus  contracting 
drew  the  attached  part  of  the  omen¬ 
tum  along  with  it,  and  fo  produced 
that  oblong  tumor  in  the  abdomen. 

In  cafe  a  naufea,  vomiting,  or  lofs  of 
appetite  continue  too  long,  a  filthy  col¬ 
lection  of  depraved  humors  may  fome- 
times  be  lodged  in  the  ftomach  and  in 
the  primce  viccy  which  Ihould  be  carried 
off,  and  the  more  efpecially  if  attended 
with  difagreeable  belchings,  a  bittei 
tafte  in  the  mouth,  or  a  foul  tongue — 
a  gentle  purge  of  rhubarb  is  in  this 
cafe  of  great  ufe,  any  of  the  rougher 

kind  are  dangerous.- - If  there  is  no 

great  plethora  (and  if  there  is,  after 
taking  away  a  little  blood  from  a  vein) 
a  little  generous*  wine  may  be  allowed 
in  fmall  quantities,  and  they  almoft 
give  inftantaneous  relief,  this  is  agree¬ 
able  to  the  fentiment  of  Hippocrates , 

“  meraciores 
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meraciores  potus  ad  uteros  &  foetus 
nutritionem  meliores  exiftunt” 

The  very  rapacious  and  abfurd  long¬ 
ing  of  women  with  child  is  remark¬ 
able  though  not  to  be  accounted  for— ** 
T ulpius  fays  he  faw  a  woman  who  du¬ 
ring  the  time  of  her  pregnancy  eat 
fourteen  hundred  herrings , - My  fa¬ 

ther-in-law,  a  gentleman  of  the  ftridteft 
honor  and  veracity,  told  me  of  a  wo¬ 
man  big  with  child  who  came  into 
his  rope-walk  and  looked  very  wifh- 
fully  at  a  barrel  of  tar,  and  every  now 
and  then  flily  dipped  her  finger  into  it, 
which  fhe  as  eagerly  put  into  her 
mouth — obferving  this  he  fpoke  to  her, 
and  afked  her  whether  fhe  had  any 
inclination  for  fome ;  fhe  replied  that 
fhe  had,  and  would  be  thankful  if  he 
would  permit  her  to  dip  a  penny  roul 
into  it,  he  told  her  fhe  might,  and  as 
many  more  as  fhe  pleafed — he  faw  her 

Y  3  do 
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do  fo,  and  <eat  it  with  a  devouring  ap- 

Fainting  fits  frequently  happen  from 
the  turgid  uterus  prefling  upon  the 
iliac  veins,  whence  a  great  quantity  of 

s 

blood  being  retained  in  and  below  the 
pelvis,  prevents  its  return  to  the  heart, 
at  lead:  fome  part  of  it,  whence  the 
force  of  the  heart  is  much  weakened.' — - 

A  difficulty  of  breathing  is  moftly 
obferved  towards  the  clofe  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  when  the  belly  is  fo  big*  as  to 
give  very  little  room  to  the  diaphragm 
to  move  downwards,  and  the  abdomi¬ 
nal  mufcles  are  fo  greatly  diftended  as 
to  be  unable  to  give  their  affiftance. 

Mauriceau  abfolutely  forbids  the  ufe 
of  difcutients,  in  dwellings  of  the 
bread:,  but  to  leave  all  to  nature — 
he  charges  thofe  who  attend  women 
upon  thofe  occafions  not  to  prefs  them 
when  thus  fweMed  too  much  by  wear- 
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ing  the  cloths  too  tight  above  them* 
for  fear  of  doing  mifchief. 

We  may  very  properly  diftinguifti  the 
times  of  abortion  into  three  different 
ftages ;  the  firft  when  the  placenta  dif- 
engages  itfelf  from  the  uterus .  It  is 
well  known  that  the  human  ovum  ad¬ 
heres  moft  firmly  to  the  uterus  at  the 
place  where  it  is  conne&ed  by  means 
of  the  placenta ,  with  which  the  large 
veffels  of  the  womb  communicate,  ' 
which  when  this  communication  is  de- 
ftroyed,  pour  out  a  greal  deal  of  blood, 
which  ftill  encreafing,  gradually  loofens 
the  adhefion  of  the  chorion  to  the  ute¬ 
rus  till  it  difcharges  itfelf  by  the  os 
uteri',  this  is  called  the  fecond  ftage 
of  abortion.  The  third  and  laft  is, 
when  the  feet  us  comes  away  before  its 
due  time. 

Now  if  the  fymptoms  which  ufu- 
ally  attend  the  firft  months  of  preg¬ 
nancy  be  remembered,  it  will  very 

Y  4  eafily 
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eafily  appear  how  frequently  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  this  tender  connexion  of 
the  f cetus  with  the  uterus  may  be  ap¬ 
prehended,  Vomiting  or  any  fhock 
to  the  abdomen  only,  may  produce  this 
accident,  efpecially  if  they  be  ftrong 
and  frequent,  and  it  will  be  Hill  more 
dangerous  if  the  veiTels  of  the  body 
happen  at  the  fame  time  to  be  full  of 
blood.  —■ — rAnd  therefore  it  is,  that 
abortions  moft  commonly  happen  about 
the  third  month  $  becaufe  the  connex¬ 
ion  of  the  feet  us  to  the  uterus  is  as  yet 
but  feeble,  and  in  women  of  a  fan- 
guine  habit  who  have  been  fubjedt  to 
large  menftrual  difeharges,  the  uterine 
veffels  are  very  turgid  and  full  of  blood. 
Bleeding  indiferiminately  in  every  wo¬ 
man  with  child  is  by  no  means  ne- 
ceffary,  nay  nor  always  proper,  &nd 
frequently  is  of  a  bad  tendency. 

Women  who  are  accuftomed  to  have 
large  menftrual  difeharges  when  they 
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are  not  pregnant,  who  feed  richlyand 
luxurioufly,  and  ufe  little  or  no  exer- 
cife,  are  frequently  plethoric  in  the 
firft  or  fecond  months  of  their  preg¬ 
nancy  $  to  fuch  I  have  generally  and  uni- 
verfally  advifed  venaefedtion,  confcious 
that  they  otherwife  run  the  rifque  of 
a  mifcarriage— the  fame  precaution  is 
neceffary,  upon  a  violent  fit  of  anger, 
when  I  have  in  an  inftant  feen  the  vef- 
fels  filled  and  turgid,  the  face  red  and 

tenfe,  and  the  eyes  blood-fhot. - It 

is  too  general  a  practice  neverthelefs  ; 
and  phyficians  have  not  the  courage  to 
oppofe  it,  for  fear,  if  any  ill  confe- 
quence  attend  the  negled:  of  it,  it 
would  be  afcribed  to  them, — «  Mulier 
utero  gerens ,  (fays  the  incomparable 
Hippocrates )  vena  feffi a  abortit ,  eoque  ma - 
gis,  fi  foetus  grandior  fuerit  ”  How¬ 
ever  daily  experience  informs  us  that 
this  does  not  altogether  hold  true,  for 

a  mif- 


< 
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a  mifearriage  does  not  always  follow 

bleeding.- - If  a  woman  be  pale  and 

languid,  the  phyfician  will  certainly 
not  direct  blood  to  be  taken  away,  but 
if  on  the  contrary  fhe  is  fanguine, 
warm,  and  the  veins  are  turgid  and 
full,  if  ihe  has  an  head-ach,  a  running 
at  the  nofe,  or  feels  a  tenfion  about  the 
loins,  pelvis  and  groins,  then  indeed  he 
will  open  a  vein  to  prevent  an  abortion 
which  might  happen  from  too  great  a 
plenitude  of  the  veffels,  always  at  the 
fame  time  remembering  what  Celfus 
has  excellently  laid  down,  “  mulieri 
pragnanti  poft  curationem  quoque  viribus 
opus  eft,  non  tantum  ad  fe ,  fed  etiam  ad 
partum  fuftinendum :  non  quidquid  aut  in¬ 
tentionem  animi  aut prudentiam  exigit , pro¬ 
tinus  ejiciendum  eft ;  cum  pracipua  in  hoc 
ars fit ,  qua  non  annos  numeret ,  neque  con¬ 
ceptionem  folum  videat ,  fed  vires  aftimet , 
&  ex  eo  colligat ,  poftit ,  nec  ne ,  fupereffe 

quod 
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quod  vel  puerum,  vel  unum >  w/  una 
mulier e ,  corpora,  fufline  at  * ’  From  the 
whole  context  of  this  paffage  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  difpute  is  only,  whether 
in  cafe  of  difeafes  it  was  right  to  bleed 
women  with  child,  and  not  whether 
the  fame  was  neceflary  in  found  healthy 
pregnant  women.  We  have  frequent 
opportunities  in  practice  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  bleeding'  in  acute  and 
inflammatory  difeafes  is  highly  ne- 
ceffary,  and  that  too,  often  repeated 
even  in  the  time  of  pregnancy.  High- 
feafoned  meats  and  fpices  and  every 
thing  acrid  and  fharp  ihould  be  a- 
voided  or  at  leaft  very  fparingly  ufed, 
for  a  foft  and  mild  difpofltion  of  the 
mother’s  humors  is  of  great  advantage 
to  the  child  in  that  tender  condition, 
(<  Prcegnantibus  hypochondrii  dolor  ma¬ 
lum  f  now  if  the  fundus  uteri  afcends 
obliquely  towards  the  right  flde  (for 

when 
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when  Hippocrates  puts  this  word  in 
the  lingular  number,  he  always  means 
the  right  hypochondrium )  it  will  prefs 
the  bulk  of  the  intellines  towards  the 
concave  part  of  the  liver,  where  the 
gall-bladder,  biliary  dudts,  and  trunks, 
of  the  vence  portce  are  fituated,  and  will 
by  that  means  produce  a  number  of 
diforders. - — 

There  is  fome  danger  when  the  lips 
of  the  pudendum  fwell,  and  are  cedema- 
tous,  becaufe  fuch  a  fwelling  may  ob- 
ftruft  the  expulfion  of  the  foetus ;  yet 
cEdematous  fwellings  of  this  kind  eafily 
yield and  I  have  feen  a  woman,  who 
had  thefe  parts  furprifingly  fwelled, 
and  though  fhe  obftinately  refufed  to 
do  any  thing  for  it,  yet  went  through 
her  labor  extremely  well,  though  the 
midwife,  frightened  at  the  enormity  of 
the  tumefied  parts,  had  defpaired  of 
fuccefs. 


Neither 
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Neither  is  the  cure  of  this  trouble- 
fomefwelling  fo  difficult,  for,  by  {lightly 
fcarifying  the  lips  of  the  vulva,  the 
watery  lymph  eafily  finds  a  paflfage, 

and  the  fwelling  foon  fubfides. - A 

blifter  might  alfo  be  applied  with  very 
good  fuccefs ;  it  muft  however  be  fo 
laid  on,  as  partly  to  lie  upon  the 
fwelled  lip  of  the  pudendum ,  and  partly 
upon  the  adjacent  part  of  the  thigh. 

An  inflammatory  fwelling  of  the  lips 
of  the  vulva  attended  with  a  fever  is 
of  infinite  danger,  efpecially  when  de¬ 
livery  is  near  at  hand,  for  the  interior 
parts  of  the  vulva  are  generally  in¬ 
flamed  at  the  fame  time ;  and  the  moft 
Ikilful  pradtitioners  in  midwifery  have 
always  obferved  that  women  fo  affedted 
die  very  foon  after  the  delivery — for 
the  parts  fo  inflamed  when  they  are 
hard  preflfed  upon,  or  very  roughly 
handled,  very  foon  become  gangrenous ; 

this 
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this  therefore  is  very  naturally  to  ha 
feared,  when  the  child’s  head  in  time 
of  delivery  prelfes  and  fqueezes  thefe 
inflamed  parts*  nay  even  fometimes  la¬ 
cerates  the  fwelling. 

A  flux  of  blood  from  the  uterus  in 
women  with  child  is  ever  to  be  fuf- 
pefted  ;  though  there  may  not  always 
be  a  little  degree  of  danger  attending 
it — but  when  it  happens  during  the 
higheft  degree  of  diftention  of  the 
uterine  veflels,  that  is  in  the  lafl:  weeks 
of  geftation,  it  then  becomes  highly 
>  dangerous ;  whence  the  following  rule 
is  laid  down  as  a  certain  practical  max¬ 
im,  “  Quo  partui  pr optor  eft  mulier ,  eo 
periculofior  ejl  haemorrhagia  uterina 

Hence  numbers  of  women  efcape  who 
have  had  this  uterine  difcharge  in  the 
fecond,  third,  or  fourth  month  :  abor¬ 
tions  moftly  happen  at  thofe  periods, 

feldom  after, - Puzos ,  a  very  cele-* 

brated 


} 
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brated  man-midwife,  obferves,  that  du¬ 
ring  his  whole  practice,  he  had  very 
feldom  known  any  carried  off  by  a 
flooding  before  the  fourth  or  fifth 
month  of  pregnancy,  unlefs  it  was 
attended  with  fome  other  dangerous 
difeafe,  or  had  been  unhappily  de¬ 
prived  of  the  neceflary  helps  in  thefe 
cafes.  He  much  feared  for  the  con- 
fequences,  when  the  fame  thing  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  feventh,  eighth,  or  ninth 
month  ;  for  notwithftanding  the  he¬ 
morrhage  may  not  be  fo  very  violent 
before  delivery  as  in  other  abortions, 
yet  very  many  of  thefe  die  foon  after 

they  are  delivered. - 

The  placenta  of  abortions  are  more 
difficult  to  bring  away  than  thofe  of  a 
foetus  arrived  at  its  maturity,  becaufe 
the  umbilical  cord  is  very  tender  and 
more  liable  to  break  with  the  fmalleft 
force,  and  in  younger  foetus’s  the  pla¬ 
centa 
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centa  is  proportionally  larger  and  oo 
cupies  a  larger  furface  in  the  uterus . 

I  twice  had  an  occalion  to  attend  a 
woman  in  an  acute  continued  and  pu¬ 
trid  fever,  in  confequence  of  fome  gru- 
jgious  concreted  blood  remaining  in  the 
uterus  after  a  three  months  abortion ; 
one  of  thefc  died  in  the  fourteenth,  the 
other  was  carried  off  on  the  feven- 
teenth  day  of  the  difeafe. 

Mauriceau  has  obferved  that  women 
with  child  are  in  the  utmoft  danger 
who  mifcarry  while  they  are  under  the 
attack  of  a  continued  fever  which  ge¬ 
nerally  is  of  the  remittent  kind,  and 
more  particularly  fo  if  the  breaft  be 
affefted ;  he  fays,  he  faw  many  of  thefe 
to  his  great  concern  die  very  quickly 
after  the  rriifcarriage ;  Hippocrates  was 
.  aware  of  this  when  he  fays,  “  Qua 
utero  gerentes  a  febribus  corripiuntur ,  & 
vehementer  citra  manifefam  caufa?n  ex- 

tenuantur> 
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t emantur ,  pariunt  difficulter  tS  pericu - 
Ioffe,  aut  abortientes  periclitantur 

That  a  woman  with  child  through 
great  lofs  of  blood  may  be  carried  off 
.by  an  hemorrhage  or  flooding  from 
the  uterus,  is  not  the  only  danger  we 
have  to  apprehend ;  for  though  fhe 
may  get  the  better  of  this,  there  is  ftill 
more  to  fear  from  the  great  lofs  of 
blood,  and  fudden  and  frequent  faint- 
ings,  that  is,  of  her  falling  into  very  dif¬ 
ficult  diforders  of  the  chronic  kind,  as 
a  cachexy,  dropfy,  &c.  we  may  alfo 
in  confequence  of  long  continued  and 
frequent  fyncope's  expert  that  the  blood 
ftagnating  in  the  heart  and  larger 
veflels,  may  form  itfelf  into  polypous 
concretions. 

•  -1  '  r'  i  i  •  .  r>  I  ;  .  •  <  (  •  '  ■  •  ; 

During  the  time  of  pregnancy,  the 
veflels  of  the  uterus  are  continually  en¬ 
larging,  when  the  time  of  delivery 
approaches,  they  mull:  confequently  be¬ 
come  large  and  capacious,  fo  that  when 

Vol.  II.  Z  the 
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the  placenta  is  feparated  from  the 
uterus ,  the  wide  orifices  of  the  enlarged 
veflels,  ffiuft  pour  out  the  contained 
blood  in  a  full  uninterrupted  ftream  * 
but  a  flooding  of  this  fort  is  far  more 
dangerous,  becaufe  in  pregnancy  the 
uterus  continues  to  be  filled  up* 
whereas  after  deliver,  when  once  the 
placenta  is  brought  away,  the  empty 
womb  may  then  contrad  itfelf,  and 
fo  leffen  the  capacity  of  the  veflels,  and 
of  confequence  diminifh  the  haemorr¬ 
hage  or  flooding. 

An  haemorrhage  from  a  rupture  of 


the  veflels  contained  in  the  umbilical 
cord  is  a  circumftance  which  very 
rarely  happens.  La  Motter  an  emi¬ 
nent  praditioner,  declares*  he  never 
met  with,  fuch  an  inftance  but  once. 
He  was  shifting  at  a  labor,  where  he 
expeded  an  eafy  and  natural  delivery : 
the  waters  were  formed  ;  but  juft  as 
they  were  ready  to  break,  he  obferved 
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his  hand  ftained  with  a  little  blood, 
and  (as  it  very  frequently  happened)  fo 
concluded  the  child  would  foon  follow. 
A  little  after,  the  waters  were  broke, 
and  the  child’s  head  prefented  itfelf, 
but  a  large  quantity  of  blood  gullied  out 
at  the  fame  time,  which  encreafed  at 
every  labor  pain.  He  was  firmly  per- 
fuaded,  that  the  haemorrhage  muft  be 
occafioned  by  the  loofening  of  the 
placenta  from  the  uterus ;  neither  could 
he  now  turn  the  child,  in  order  to 
haften  delivery,  by  extracting  it  by 
the  feet,  becaufe  the  head  was  got 
down  into  the  pelvis ,  and  the  woman’s 
labor  pangs  were  become  fo  violent, 
and  continual.  The  patient,  being 
however  a  woman  of  great  refolution 
and  courage,  and  confcious  of  the 
danger  fhe  was  in,  fo  forwarded  the 
delivery  by  her  repeated  and  ftrenuous 
efforts,  that  in  a  very  fhort  time  fhe 
brought  forth  a  girl,  but  very  weakly  ; 

Z  2  what 
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what  had  rendered  the  labor  fo  tedious 
and  difficult,  was,  that  the  umbilical 
cord  had  twifted  itfelf  three  rounds 
about  its  neck- — the  woman  happily 
efcaped,  and  had  feven  more  children 
without  any  the  leaft  accident  hap¬ 
pening  to  her  :  foon  as  the  infant 
came  away,  the  flooding  ceafed  im¬ 
mediately,  and  upon  examining  the 
umbilical  cord,  it  appeared  that  one  of 
the  varicous  knots,  fo  often  obferved 
in  the  umbilical  vein,  having  been 
opened,  as  it  were  by  excoriation,  had 
difcharged  its  blood ;  this,  from  the 
mutual  preflure  and  attrition  of  each 
circumvolution  of  the  umbilical  cord 
round  the  infant’s  neck,  might  very 
eaflly  happen.  But  it  is  at  the  fame 
time  very  evident,  that  the  true  caufe 
of  this  haemorrhage  could  never  have 
been  known  before  the  delivery  had 
been  well  over ;  and  till  the  mem¬ 
branes  were  already  broken,  this  very 

inge- 
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ingenious  furgeon  could  fcarcely  fuf- 
ped:  fuch  a  cireumftance,  for  he  had 
never  feen  any  thing  like  it  before  in 
all  his  practice,  and  the  loofening  of 
the  placenta, from  the  uterus  had  always 
been  molt  generally  confidered  as  the 
■caufe  of  this  uterine  difcharge. 

Naturally  the  human  ovum ,  by  every 
part  of  its  furface  adheres  to  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  uterus ,  which  effectually 
prevents  any  thing  from  palling  out 
by  the  uterine  veffels ;  and  even  at 
the  time  of  delivery,  when  the  foetus 
is  come  away,  hardly  any  blood,  or 
very  little  at  Jeaft  follows,  although 

1  o 

the  chorion  is  on  every  lide  feparated 
from  the  uterus ,  during  the  exclufion 
of  the  child,  but  as  foon  as  the  placenta 
is  difengaged  from  the  uterus ,  the 
blood  then  comes  away  in  a  large 
quantity,  and  not  before.  During 
the  time  of  pregnancy  the  veffels  of 
the  uterus  are  continually  enlarging, 

Z  3  con* 
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confequently  when  the  time  of  de¬ 
livery  approaches,  they  become  very 
large  and  capacious,  fo  that  when  the 
placenta  is  loofened  from  the  uterus, 
we  mull  then  expedt  a  full  and  un¬ 
interrupted  ftream  from  the  wide  ori¬ 
fices  of  the  enlarged  veflels ;  if  there¬ 
fore  the  blood  comes  away  in  large 
difcharges  from  women  in  the  time  of 
pregnancy,  we  may  reafonably  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  placenta  is  fepa- 
rated  from  the  uterus,  either  entirely  or 

in  part. - Now  a  flooding  of  this  fort 

is  far  more  dangerous,  becaufe  in 
pregnancy  the  uterus  continues  full ; 
whereas  after  delivery,  when  the  pla¬ 
centa  is  once  brought  away,  the  empty 
uterus  contracts  itfelf,  and  thus  leflens 
the  capacity  of  the  veflels  and  of  courfe 
m  a  great  meafure  flops  the  hae¬ 
morrhage.  But  there  may  be  other 
caules  to  bring  on  a  flooding  as  may 
be  ieen  at  large  in  Maurkeau,  LaMotte, 

and 
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and  other  eminent  writers  in  mid¬ 
wifery. 

Noortwyk  injecting  a  branch  of  the 
iliac  artery  of  a  gravid  uterus,  obferved 
the  wax  penetrated  very  deep  into  the 
veffels  of  th &  placenta  and  chorion:  upon 
lifting  up  the  preparation  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  feparate  the  human  ovum 
from  the  uterus  to  which  it  was  con¬ 
nected,  he  could  plainly  difcover  the 
chorion  to  be  joined  to  the  uterus  by  a 
true  cellular  fubftance,  which  might 
ealily  be  feparated  upon  the  flighteft 
attempt ;  in  like  manner  he  obferved 
the  ovum  to  adhere  to  the  womb  in 
general,  but  about  the  placenta  the  ad- 
hefion  was  much  ftronger,  and  the 
veflels  at  this  place  more  nume¬ 
rous. — 

Lmret  has  remarked  that  when  a 
woman  with  child  was  obliged  to  ufe 
mercurial  frictions  for  a  lues  vwerea, 

7j  4  and 
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and  by  which  the  foetus  was  alfo  cured, 
he  found  manifeft  proofs  of  mercury 
in  the  water  contained  in  the  amnios , 
for  it  had  a  leaden  color  and  when 
rubbed  upon  copper  changed  it  white, 
and  this  fo  much  the  more,  by  fo 
much  the  more  mercury  had  been  ufed 
in  the  fridlion. 

It  is  very  juftly  efteemed  a  pretty 
certain  fign  of  a  fpeedy  delivery,  when 
in  the  time  of  delivery  a  fmall  quantity 
of  blood  is  obferved  when  the  waters  arje 
formed,  as  the  mid  wives  term  it,  and 
greatly  dilating  the  orifice  of  the  uterus 
appear  on  the  outfide  of  it  a  good  way  : 
for  the  membranes  cannot  poflibly  pro¬ 
ject  out  fo  far,  but  many  of  thofe  vef- 
fels  which  ferve  to  connect  the  chorion 
with  the  uterus  muft  be  broken,  and 
lo  difcharge  that  fmall  quantity  of 
blood,  with  which  we  fee  the  fiieets, 
and  the  hands  of  the  midwives  fo  gene¬ 
rally 
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rally  tinged.  ,t  Nor  can  a  very  great 
quantity  of  blood  at  this  time  come 
away,  becaufe,  when  thefe  tender  vef- 
fcls  are  broke  through,  they  imme¬ 
diately  collapfe,  and  the  fwelling  oc- 
calioned  by  the  water  fills  up  the 
orifice  of  the  womb  entirely;  when 
the  waters  break,  the  infant’s  head  im¬ 
mediately  obtrudes  itfelf,  and  fo  fills  up 
the  fame  orifice.  “  Mulieri  utero  gerenti , 
Ji  mammce  derepente  extenuentur ,  ipfa 
abortiti'  Says  Hippocrates ;  the  realbn 
of  which  is,  that  there  may  be  danger; 
left  on  this  occalion  the  velfels  of  the 
uterus  breaking  their  connexion  with 
the  placenta  and  chorion  in  like  man¬ 
ner  collapfe,  which  can  fcarce  happen 
without  their  being  firfi:  emptied, 
whence  an  abortion  is  moft  likely  to 
enjfue,  attended  with  an  haemorrhage 
from  the  uterus. 

In  women  with  child,  unlefs  it  be 
very  near  the  time  of  delivery,  pains 

of 
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of  the  loins,  if  they  continue  long, 
are  always  to  be  fufpe&ed ;  efpecially 
if  they  return  at  intervals,  and  ter¬ 
minate  towards  the  lower  parts  of  the 
belly ;  for  then  they  are  real  labor 
pains,  by  which  the  fastus  however 
immature,  muft  be  excluded  $  and 
the  mifcarriage  is  frequently  preceded 
by  a  very  dangerous  flooding. 

Haemorrhages  from  the  uterus,  not- 
withftanding  they  feem  to  be  entirely 
ceafed,  are  very  liable  to  return  again— 
frequently  the  ftoppage  is  owing  to 
coagulated  blood  applied  to  the  gaping  • 
orifices  of  the  vefiels,  and  which  are 
fo  well  adapted  to  their  diameters  as 
to  block  up  the  blood  and  prevent  its 
difcharge — but  when  thefe  clots  drop 
off,  the  haemorrhage  returns,  and  that 
frequently  in  a  larger  quantity — great 
caution  fhould  therefore  be  had  upon 
thefe  occafions,  efpecially  in  women 

with  child,  who  have  once  had  the 

« 
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unhappinefs  to  experience  this  mif- 
fortune. 

In  violent  hemorrhages  opiates  and 
gentle  ligatures  on  the  veins  only  will 
be  found  very  beneficial,  flimulating 
cordials  are  injurious,  inftead  of  which 
we  fhould  direct  nourifhing  broths  to 
be  taken  often  and  in  fmall  quan- 
tities. 

Whenever  a  dangerous  flooding 
comes  on,  the  child  fhould  be  im¬ 
mediately  brought  away,  and  as  Da- 
venter  obferves,  “  quocumque  tempore,  five 
ante  five  pof  feptimum  menfem  ;  but  this 
fhould  however  not  be  attempted,  unlefs 
when  it  can  be  done  without  violently 
dilating  the  orifice  of  the  uterus ,  and 
when  it  is  fo  far  open  as  eafily  to 
admit  the  operator’s  fingers. 


Of 
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Few  days  before  delivery  the 


JTjL  fwelling  of  the  abdomen  de¬ 
fends  5  the  fwelling  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  abdomen  fubfiding,  an  unufual 
pain  is  felt  *  in  the  loins,  urine  comes 
frequently  away,  but  with  difficulty ; 
a  flimy  humour  flows  from  the  vagina. 
Thefe  fymptoms  afford  juft  grounds  to 
apprehend  that  the  time  of  delivery  is 
drawing  nigh,  though  they  do  not 
amount  to  a  certain  proof  $  for  at  the 
time  that  the  child  is  turned,  which 
was  before  placed  with  its  head  to¬ 
wards  the  upper  part  of  the  womb, 
many  of  thefe  fymptoms  occur.  This 
turning  of  the  child  often  happens  on 
the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  fome- 


times 
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times  fooner,  fometimes  later,  and  then 
delivery  is  thought  to  be  at  hand. — 
We  fhould  however  not  be  too  for¬ 
ward  in  pronouncing  our  fentiments 
about  it.  A  woman  with  child  is  then 
moil  affiiredly  on  the  point  of  being 
delivered,  when  fhe  feels  a  pain  in  her 
loins,  which  is  not  continued,  but 
recurs  by  fits ;  which  pain  paffing  by 
the  fides  of  the  abdomen,  ceafes  about 
the  pubis,  with  the  fenfe  of  a  tenef- 
mus — thefe  the  midwives  call  true  la¬ 
bor  pains  5  but  falfe  if  the  pains  are 
only  felt  in  the  abdomen,  or  if  after 
having  begun  in  the  belly,  they  run 
back  towards  the  loins :  for  thefe  pains 
do  not  promote  the  delivery,  but  ra¬ 
ther  retard  it,  and  ihould  they  prove 
very  troublefome,  ought  to  be  removed 
by  opiates,  and  then  the  true  pains 
will  come  on.  The  pulfe  then  be¬ 
comes  higher  and  quicker,  reipiration 
appears  to  be  more  difficult  whilft  the 


woman 
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woman  in  labor,  making  an  effort  at 
every  pang,  keeps  in  her  breath.  All 
thefe  fymptoms  encreafe  as  delivery 
approaches,  whilft  violent  pains  fuc- 
ceed  each  other  with  a^rapid  fucceffion: 
i€  Ajfero  autem  {toys  Hippocrates)  mu¬ 
lierem  ubipariat,  crebrum fpiritum  emit - 
tere9  &c.  Tum  vero  potffimum  crebro 
rejpiraty  ubi  partui  proxima  efi,  tumque 
maxime  lumbis  dolet ;  nam  et  lumbi  a 
fcetu  percutiuntur Mauriceau  farther 
fays  that  the  pudenda  then  begin  to 
fwell,  and  that  women  in  labor  are  at 
that  time  fubjedt  to  vomit;  which  he 
afferts  to  be  no  bad  fign,  as  it  is  vul¬ 
garly  imagined,  but  an  indication  of 
an  approaching  delivery ;  this  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  Sir  Richard  Manningham9 
who  obferves,  that  “  Vomitus  vero  inter 
puerperae  labores ,  Ji  fupra  modo  non  Jint, 
nunquam  non  utiles  funt V  But  we  are 
not  for  that  reafon  to  prognofticate  a 
happy  delivery,  as  unhappy  accidents 

may 
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may  frequently  happen  unexpectedly 
and  without  any  apparent  caufe — be- 
fides  if  a  vomiting  follows  as  foon  as 
the  violent  pains  begin  to  ceafe,  we  fhall 
have  reafon  to  fear  the  womb  is  torn. 

Mauriceau  has  alfo  obferved,  that 
where  delivery  is  at  hand,  the  body  of 
the  woman  in  labor,  trembles,  efpeci- 
ally  the  legs  and  thighs ;  and  that  die 
then  feels  no  cold,  but  on  the  contrary 
feels  a  general  warmth ;  this  tremor 
however  is  by  no  means  a  bad  fymp- 
tom,  but  rather  favorable — then  or 
foon  after,  we  fhall  find  the  humors 
which  flow  from  the  uterus,  tinged 
with  blood,  which  is  juftly  regarded 
as  a  fign  of  an  approaching  delivery. — 

(€  Apert  10  oris  uteri  mulieris  gravidce 
non  femper  par tur itionis  ef  Jignum  certum ; 
nonnunquam  enim  orificium  adeo  pate - 
fadtum  in  quibufdam  invenitur ,  ut  digitum 
inferri  Jmat  menfem  ante  partum  ’  is  a  re¬ 
mark  of  Manning  bam. 
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Daventer  prognofticates  a  happy  de-» 
livery,  €t  fi  uteri  infima  pars  in  pelvem  il- 
lapfa  fuerity  ita  ut  in  limine  vagina 
facile  tangi  pojfit:  fi  os  uteriy  tenue , 
molle y  lateque  patulum  fty  et  per  dper~ 
turam  oris  uteri  deprehendatur ,  infantem 
capite  ad  exclufionem  pravio  five  prono 
ferriy  neque  brachio  neque  funiculo  umbi¬ 
licali  intercedente :  fi  fimul  aquce  in  lati¬ 
tudinem  fe  complanent  y  nonnifi  facilis  ce¬ 
ler  que  partus  expeBandus  efi  ” 

All  thefe  fymptoms  are  favorable 
but  yet  nothing  conclufive ;  for  many 
things  may  happen  to  prevent  an  eafy 
or  fafe  delivery,  fuch  as  a  circumvolu¬ 
tion  of  the  navel-ftring  round  the  neck 
or  any  other  member  of  the  child,  an 
hydrocephalus,  a  fwelled  abdomen,  or 
monftrous  configuration,  &c. 

We  fhould  never  attempt  a  fpeedy 
delivery  in  women  who  lie  in  for  the 
firft  time,  however  impatient  they  may 
be }  for  it  is  very  unfafe ;  we  fhould 

rather 
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rather  on  the  contrary  proceed  lei- 
furely,  fo  that  the  parts  may  yield  gra¬ 
dually,  and  not  be  violently  and  too 
Suddenly  diftended  5  and  we  Ihould  be 
very  cautious  at  that  time  how  we  ad- 
minifter  warm  and  ftimulating  cor¬ 
dials  ;  fhould  the  patient  be  very  lan¬ 
guid  and  faint,  and  they  are  found 
neceffary,  we  fhould  even  in  that  cafe 
be  very  fparing  in  adminiftring  them, 

“  Mulieri  uteri  ftrangulatione  vexata , 
fays  Hippocrates,  aut  partus  difficultate 
laboranti,  f  emutatio  fuperveniens  bo¬ 
num.”  —  Sternutatories  however  are 
not  to  be  applied,  efpecially  if  the  wo¬ 
man’s  face  be  red  and  turgid,  her  eyes 
much  fwelled,  and  her  head  very  hot, 
before  previous '  bleeding  at  the  arms, 
otherwife  there  might  be  danger  of 
burfting  fome  of  the  velfels  of  the 
head,  and  a  mortal  apoplexy  be  the 
confequence. 

Vol.  II,  A  a  Levret 
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Levret  obferves  that  when  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  pelvis  is  of  the  larger  fize, 
the  palfage  that  leads  from  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  narrow  and  vice  verfa.  In  the 
firft  inftance,  matters  are  conduced 
expeditioufly  in  the  beginning  of  de¬ 
livery,  but  towards  the  end  it  is  greatly 
impeded ;  for  then  there  will  be  lefs 
reafon  to  apprehend  a  prolapfus  uteri,. 
and  the  midwife  can  affift  the  woman 
in  labor,  by  gently  keeping  in  the  cs •• 
coccygis ,  which  being  crooked  before 
fuftains  the  head  of  the  child,  and 
leaves  a  wider  fpace  for  its  coming 
away. 

Women  who  have  in  the  earlieft 
part  of  life  been  fubjedt  to  the  rickets 
have,  by  the  univerfal  teftimony  of  the 
beffc  writers  in  midwifery  very  difficult 
and  hard  labors ;  as  they  are  generally, 
hunch-backed,  are  lame  or  have  their 
back-bone  diftorted  —  though  dodlor 

O 

Brudenelt 
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%'rudenell  Exton  obferves  that  the  flruc- 
ture  of  the  pelvis  is  not  always  ill- 
formed  though  the  back-bone  is  dis¬ 
torted- — be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain 
that  crooked  and  hunch-backed  womea 
have  difficult  labors,  becaufe  they 
breathe  with  difficulty,  and  therefore 
cannot  fo  well  exert  themfelves  in 
their  efforts  to  forward  labor. 

If  therefore  the  protrufion  of  the 
foetus  becomes  difficult  upon  account 
of  the  clofe  connexion  of  the  bones, 
WO  fllould  endeavor  to  foften  them  by 
fmooth  and  emollient  undtions,  fo¬ 
mentations  and  vapor-baths. 

MaurieeaU  denies  a  compleat  fepara- 
tion  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  though 
he  owns  that  their  juncture  may  in 
fome  meafure  give  way  in  the  time  of 
cafy  labor,  but  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  in  a  difficult  delivery  the  bones  of 
the  pelvis  are  feparated  from  each 
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other.  This  has  been  attefted  by  the 
moft  eminent  profeffors  in  midwifery  ; 
they  found  the  ligaments  foft  and  di¬ 
lated,  and  the  bones  themfelves  fepa- 
rated. 

The  womb  fometimes  burfts  in  dif¬ 
ficult  delivery ;  although  this  happens 
rarely :  the  immediate  caufe  of  fuch 
an  accident  is  the  kicking  of  the  foetus 
when  fhut  up  in  too  narrow  a  pelvis, 
efpecially  when  the  child  is  convulfed, 
which  is  frequently  the  cafe  when  it  is 
at  the  point  of  death.  The  fymptoms 
which  precede  a  rupture  of  the  womb 
are  as  follow :  the  foetus  having  for 
fome  time  remained  motionlefs,  is  agi¬ 
tated  fuddenly,  and  occafions  the  mo¬ 
ther  to  feel  violent  acute  pains  in  that 
part  of  the  womb  efpecially  which  is 
threatened  with  a  rupture  ;  that  is, 
about  the  fore  part  of  the  lowermoft 
belly  or  epigaftric  region  thefe  jolt¬ 
ings  return  periodically,  without  any 

limitation 
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limitation  to  the  intermediate  Ipace  of 
time;  the  laft  and  moft  violent  agita¬ 
tions  which  are  fore-runners  of  the 
child’s  death  come  at  length,  and  then 
the  motion  entirely  ceafes ;  for  the 
foetus  generally  dies  convulfed ;  to 
thefe  lymptoms  Crantz ,  a  very  emi¬ 
nent  writer  upon  this  fubjedt,  adds  the 
following,  “  vaftum  &  diffentum  ab¬ 
domen ,  retradia  vagina  orificium  altum , 
dolores  quidem  veri9  fed  violenti ,  fine 
magnis  intervallis  frequentes ,  fine  partus 
progreffu  ingrati  ftatim  ab  initio  aut 
medio  naturalis  nixus  tempore ,  adjunt . 
Ruptis  aquis ,  dolores  vehementius  infant , 
fine  intermiffione  improbi ,  partus  fpe 

crudeles ,  z/<2  mulierem  dif cruciant y  ut  <5? 
tgnarurn  vulgus  his  non  enixam  vehemen¬ 
ter  miretur ,  £5?  0.  tandem  violent  i f- 

fimo  Jubfultu  elatus  fcetus9  cont radium 
calcitru  uterum  perfodit ,  aut  membro 
magis  obtufo  dilaceret 

A  a  3 
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The  fame  author  afterwards  confla 
ders  whether  the  womb  is  broken  whilft 
the  waters  remain  collected,  or  after 
they  have  been  difcharged  from  the 
womb  the  membranes  being  broken  $ 
and  then  concludes  with  this  remark* 
nihil  certi  in  hanc  ran  Jiatui  pqffie ; 
hucufque  vero  in  bene  defcriptis  obferva- 
tionibus  uterus  femper  pojl  effluxas  aquas 
ruptus  ejl  f 

If  the  following  fymptoms  happen* 
we  may  be  affured  that  the  womb  is 
already  burft,- — viz.  If  for  example  a 
fainting  fit  or  great  weaknefs  fhould 
follow,  the  mind  being  uninjured  if 
the  face  becomes  pale,  the  pulfe  is 
much  weaker,  if  the  abdomen  fwells 
with  a  big  fmooth  tumor,  attended  with  a 
fenfe  of  an  unufual  but  not  difagreeable 
warmth  $  if  the  extremities  are  cold, 
&nd  we  perceive  the  face  dropping 
With  cold  clammy  fweats,  we  may  then 

exped^ 
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expedt  the  poor  patient  will  not  hold 
out  long,  but  will  generally  die  in 
convulfions.  Sometimes  when  the 
rupture  happens  the  hyftanders  will 
hear  the  noife  of  a  concuflion,  and  af¬ 
ter  a  fainting  fit,  the  patient  feems  to 
recover  5  the  motion  of  the  foetus  is 
feldom  or  ever  felt  after  this,  the  pains 
of  delivery  are  at  an  end ;  the  limbs  of 
the  child  which  could  before  be  felt 
in  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  are  now 
no  longer  to  be  perceived ;  that  is  if 
either  the  whole  or  the  greateft  part  of 
the  foetus  adheres  to  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen — in  that  cafe  by  touching 
the  abdomen  the  parts  of  the  foetus 
may  be  more  eafily  diftinguifhed  by 
the  touch  than  they  could  be  before, 
whilft  they  ftill  adhered  to  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus , 

It  has  however  been  juftly  obferved, 
that  this  feries  of  fymptoms  do  not 
always  occur ;  for  fome  women  with- 

A  a  4  '  out 
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out  any  appearance  of  a  rupture  in  the 
womb  have  died  in  a  few  hours,  whilft 
others  may  live  feveral  days,  in  whom 
there  fhould  or  at  lead:  might  have 
been  various  and  different  fymptoms 
according  as  the  foetus  which  remains 
in  the  abdomen,  preffes  and  irritates 
the  neighbouring  vifcera.  Nor  does 
the  foetus  always  pafs^nto  the  abdo¬ 
men  upon  a  rupture  of  the  uterus ,  for  in 
an  eafy  and  natural  birth,  the  child  has 
been  known  to  come  out  without  the 
affi  fiance  of  the  midwife,  the  placenta 
immediately  following  it.  The  mo¬ 
ther  having  died  the  fame  day,  her  bo¬ 
dy  was  opened,  (fays  Crantz)  and  a 
rupture  of  the  womb  difcovered. 

We  conclude  the  womb  to  be  rup¬ 
tured,  and  that  the  foetus  adheres  in 
the  abdomen,  when  we  cannot  per¬ 
ceive  the  part  which  was  before  touched 
in  the  orifice  of  the  womb ;  if  pure 
or  congealed  blood  paffes  through  the 

.  ,  pudenda  $ 
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pudenda ;  if  the  orifice  of  the  womb, 
as  generally  happens  after  delivery, 
ferns  inclined  to  clofe  up,  or  that  the 
womb  collapfes ;  the  contrary  fymp- 
toms  indicate  the  foetus  to  be  either 
wholly  or  in  part  ftill  contained  in  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus. 

But  as  many  of  the  fymptoms  of  a 
burft  womb  are  taken  from  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  blood  which  runs  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  fame  might 
happen  in  confequence  of  any  other 
hemorrhage,  although  the  blood  be 
not  collected  in  the  abdomen.  If  the 
blood  be  difcharged  through  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  uterus  and  vagina ,  the  caufe 
will  be  evident— -but  if  the  navel- 
ftring  ihould  be  broken,  the  mem¬ 
branes  being  ftill  unhurt,  or  if  the 
membranes  fhould  be  broke,  and  the 
head  of  the  fetus  flop  and  fill  up  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  the  fame  thing 
would  happen,  the  cavity  of  the  womb 

will 
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will  be  filled  with  blood,  the  foetus  being 
convulfed  through  inanition  will  ftrike 
the  womb,  the  woman  in  labor  will 
become  extremely  languid  and  pale, 
and  many  other  fymptoms  will  come 
on  fimilar  to  thofe  which  attend  a  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  uterus  either  beginning  or 
already  happened ;  but  this  caufe  of 
an  internal  haemorrhage,  fays  La  Motte 
very  rarely  happens,  and  it  never  came 
under  his  obfervation  but  once  in  all 
his  practice. 

We  find  another  cafe  among  the  ob- 
fervations  of  Levret ,  where  the  umbili¬ 
cal  chord  was  ruptured  in  the  time  of  la¬ 
bor  pains,  and  winding  itfelf  many  times 
about  the  neck,  of  the  child,  fuffocated 
it.  As  the  belly  became  more  and 
more  protuberant  chiefly  about  the 
epigaftric  region,  and  felt  hard  to  the 
touch,  he  apprehended  an  inward  hae¬ 
morrhage,  rather  than  a  rupture  of  the 
uterus,  for  after  an  accident  of  that 

fort. 
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fort,  the  abdomen  indeed  fills  with 
bJood,  but  then  the  tumor  is  fmooth 
and  foft,  by  which  fymptom  we  may- 
diftinguifii  a  rupture  of  the  womb- 
from  an  inward  haemorrhage  which 
fills  the  whole  womb  with  blood. 
Thus  though  nothing  could  be  con¬ 
cluded  upon  with  a  nice  critical  cer-* 
tainty,  yet  it  was  eafy  for  fo  confum- 
tnate  a  judge  as  Levret  to  form  a  juft 
diagnoftic.  For  as  the  head  of  the 
foetus  filled  up  almoft  the  whole  va¬ 
gina,  and  was  not  moved  forward  by 
the  violent  and  frequent  pangs  which 
lafted  four  hours,  there  was  reafon  to 
fufpedt,  that  the  umbilical  chord  twill¬ 
ed  round  the  neck  or  fome  other  part 
of  the  child,  retarded  its  delivery; 
that  there  was  room  therefore  to  fear 
that  the  placenta  to  which  the  chord 
adheres,  fhould  feparate  itfelf  from 
the  uterus ,  and  an  hemorrhage  fuc- 
ceed.— — -Nor  was  he  chargeable  with 

the 
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the  commiffion  of  any  fault,  in  not 
knowing  that  the  umbilical  chord  was 
broken,  fince  that  is  an  event  which 
very  rarely  happens,  nor  can  the  phyfi- 
cian  or  man-midwife  know  it  to  be  fo, 
fo  long  as  the  foetus  fills  up  the  whole 
orifice  of  the  uterus  with  its  head. 

Levret  is  of  opinion,  and  he  was  a 

/ 

man  of  great  experience  in  thefe  af¬ 
fairs,  that  no  attempt  fhould  be  made 
to  take  out  the  placenta ,  unlefs  the 
midwife  be  certain  that  it  is  in  fuch  a 
ftate,  as  to  admit  of  an  eafy  exclufion, 
which  it  is,  if  before  delivery,  during 
delivery,  or  immediately  after,  there  is 
a  large  difcharge  of  blood  from  the 
uterus ,  for  then  we  know  that  the 
placenta  is  at  lead:  partly  feparated  from 
the  womb,  and  that  therefore  an  en¬ 
tire  feparation  may  be  reafonably  ex¬ 
pected,  if  the  navel-ltring  be  cauti- 

oufly  and  gently  pulled.- - Nor  fliould 

the  attempt  be  made,  till  we  have 

reafon 
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re  a  ion  to  imagine  the  womb  has 
contracted  itfelf.  For  fometimes  the 
womb  though  difengaged  from  the 
foetus  which  greatly  dilated  it,  finks 
down  flat  and  flaccid,  efpecially  after  a 
hard  labor,  the  whole  abdomen  then 
feels  even,  foft  and  flabby,  but  when 
the  womb  is  contracted,  and  clofes  up 
its  orifice  after  delivery,  we  then  find 
a  fwelling  like  a  pear  tolerably  hard 
and  circumfcribed  ;  this  evinces  us 
that  the  womb  is  much  contracted, 
and  that  we  have  no  caufe  to  fear  too 
large  an  haemorrhage  will  enfue  upon 
taking  away  the  placenta .  He  was 
therefore  for  immediately  taking  away 
tht  placent  a  y  if  the  haemorrhage  fiiewed 
that  it  was  prepared  for  coming  out, 
fo  that  the  entirely  cleared  womb 
might  be  the  better  able  to  contract 
itfelf,  and  fo  leflen  the  flooding,  for 
the  blood  by  being  detained  runs  into 
clots,  and  forms  large  lumps,  which 

would 
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would  again  require  much  trouble 
remove.  Nay  if  fuch  a  large  lump 
was  to  flop  up  the  orifice  of  the  womb, 
and  the  flaccid  womb  not  contract  it- 
felf,  the  hidden  haemorrhage  conti¬ 
nues,  and  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
womb  would  be  filled  with  blood,  and 
the  poor  woman  would  fall  into  a  vi¬ 
olent  fyncope .  A  fign  of  this  dange¬ 
rous  fituation,  is  if  Upon  touching  the 
abdomen  the  uterus  appears  large  and 
Joftj  the  only  thing  to  be  done  in 
this  cafe,  is  immediately  to  thruft  your 
hand  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  and 
pull  out  thefe  grumous  clots,  fo  that 
the  womb  may  contradi  itfelf,  and 
clofe  up  the  open  veflels.  % 

The  happy  delivery  moftly  depends 
Upon  the  perfedl  ftrudlure  of  the  pel¬ 
vis  ;  for,  if  the  paflfage  be  too  narrow* 
it  is  plain  that  the  foetus  muft  pafs 
with  great  difficulty,  nay  it  will  be 
fometimes  impoffible*  -^—Though  it 

may 
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may,  upon  the  firft  appearance,  feem 
Very  extraordinary,  yet  have  there  been 
inftances  where,  unlefs  midwives  have 
been  very  cautious,  the  too  great 
breadth  of  the  pelvis  may  do  injury* 
For,  in  order  that  the  delivery  may 
be  fafe,  the  foetus  ihould,  by  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  mother,  be  protruded 
through  the  orifice  of  the  womb,  gra¬ 
dually  dilated ;  and  the  womb  be  at 
the  fame  time  fo  fupported,  as  not  to 
endanger  its  falling  down;  this  may 
happen  if  the  entrance  of  the  pelvis 
be  too  wide,  the  womb  in  that  cafe 
will  defcend  with  the  foetus,  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  womb  being  fcarce  open, 
as  it  is  not  fufficiently  ftimulated  by 
the  pains  of  delivery,  unlefs  the  womb 
be  fuftained  by  a  proper  narrownefs 
of  the  pelvis.  Deventer ,  from  long 
experience  knowing  that  this  happens, 
advifes  midwives  to  examine  the  fize 
of  the  pelvis^  when  they  are  fent  for 

to 
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to  women  in  labor,  and  not  to  be 
too  confident,  however  favorable  ap¬ 
pearances  may  be,  for  there  may  other- 
wife  be  danger  of  a  prolapfus  uteri , 
This  mifchief  may  be  prevented,  if 
the  midwife  with  her  hands  fupports 
the  uterus  defcending  with  the  foetus, 
left  it  protrude  from  the  pudenda. 
Thus  by  artificial  means  is  a  prop  con¬ 
trived  for  the  womb,  which  the  too 
great  fize  of  the  pelvis  would  not 
have  allowed.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  womb,  by  its  own  contrac¬ 
tion,  adts  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  pro¬ 
mote  delivery. — Hemjlerhuysy  fo  long 
fince  as  the  middle  of  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury,  obferves  “  quod  gravidoe  canis 
uterus ,  abdomine  aperto ,  fuo  nixu  folo , 
diaphragmate  &  mufculis  abdominalibus 
non  adjuvantibus ,  foetum  excluferit” — 
And  there  are  many  reafons  to  believe 
that  the  womb  of  a  human  creature 
has  the  fame  power.  When  the  pains 

of 
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Of  delivery  are  at  hand,  the  fkilful 
midwife,  by  touching  the  orifice  of 
the  womb,  perceives  this,  though  the 
lying-in  woman  feels  no  pain ;  nay  by 
properly  irritating  the  womb,  they  ex¬ 
cite  it  to  drive  its  contents  out  of  its 
cavity.  After  the  death  of  the  mo¬ 


ther,  the  womb  has  by  its  own  force 
driven  out  the  foetus :  in  a  living 
perfon  it  often  diffolves  the  placenta, 
which  is  left  after  the  child  is  brought 
away,  and  drives  it  out  when  dif- 
folvedj  it  alfo  difcharges  the  clotted 
blood  which  happens  to  fill  up  its 
cavity,  and  being  very  much  diftended 
at  the  time  of  pregnancy,  returns  to 
fits  former  fize.  Men-midwives  have 
often  felt  their  hands  ftrongly  com- 
preffed  upon  putting  them  into  the 


womb.  Ruyjcb  difcovered  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  uterus  to  be  mufcular, 
and  this  has  been  fince  confirmed  by 
the  obfervation  of  others. 

Vol.  II.  B  b 
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Ruffe b  feems  to  have  been  fo  much 
convinced  of  the  ftrong  contraction: 
of  the  womb  (long  before  he  ob- 
ferved  the  mufcular  fibres  of  it)  that 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  orifice  of 
the  uterus  being  clofely  fhut  up,  or 
the  head  of  the  foetus  flopping  it  up* 
the  humors  contained  in  the  womb 
might  by  the  Fallopian  tubes  be  forced 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  and 
into  the  pelvis.  Nay,  and  what  is 
fiill  more  remarkable,  the  womb  in 
a  delivery  of  the  moft  difficult  kind* 
feems,  by  tranfudation  as  it  were,  to 
have  forced  blood  out  of  its  own  fub- 
fiance  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  which  after  death  has  been  there 
found  in  large  clots.  A  woman  died 
in  confequence  of  a  very  hard  and 
difficult  labor,  the  foetus  was  not  ex¬ 
cluded  ;  we  found  the  whole  anterior 
furface  of  the  womb  covered  witb 
clotted  blood*  which  could  not  be 
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leparated  from  it — being  fpread  out 
upon  a  table,  it  had  the  appearance 
of  a  cake  of  coagulated  blood,  of  the 
length  of  fifteen  thumbs  in  breadth ; 
a  foot  broad,  and  three  lines  in  thick- 
nefs. — — Upon  the  clofeft  examina¬ 
tion,  no  veffel  was  found  ruptured, 
nor  was  there  one  drop  of  blood  to 
be  obferved  throughout  the  whole  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  abdomen ;  fo  that  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  blood  was  forced 
out  of  the  very  fubftance  of  the  womb 
by  tranfudation,  by  the  violent  and 
forcible  efforts  of  the  poor  fuffering 
creature.  This  may  often  probably 

r 

be  the  cafe  in  very  difficult  labors,  fo 
that  the  worft  confequences  may  be 
feared  to  arife  from  this  corrupt  ex- 
travafated  blood,  being  melted  and  de- 
flroying  the  vifcera  contained  in  the 
abdomen,  for  it  is  hardly  credible  that 
fuch  a  quantity  of  clotted  blood,  fo 

B  b  2  collected 
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collected  in  the  abdomen,  can  be  re> 
turned  into  the  courfe  of  circulation: 

Of  a  burfting  of  the  womb,  Gre- 
goire ,  a  famous  profeffor  of  midwifery 
in  Paris  fome  years  ago,  gives  us  fixty 
inftances,  during  the  courfe  of  thirty 
years  practice  ;  amongft  others  he  re¬ 
lates  one  where  he  perceived  that  the 

« 

womb  being  broken  at  the  lide  of  the 
placenta,  the  foetus  with  its  feet  touch¬ 
ed  the  diaphragm  of  its  mother. — In 
another,  he  took  notice  that  the  head 
of  the  child  and  the  whole  right. fide, 
being  without  the  womb,  the  other 
parts  remained  within,  fo  that  the  foe¬ 
tus  rode  as  it  were  with  ftraddling  legs 

o  o 

upon  its  mother’s  womb, 

12  ± 

W e  not  only  read  of  the  cleft  womb* 
but  the  abdomen  itfelf  has  been  known 
%o  make  a  very  loud  crackling  noife  in 
a  difficult  labor,  and  that  the  foetus 
has  come  out  through  this  very  aper- 
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ture,  the  placenta  taken  thence,  and 
the  vifcera  of  the  abdomen  feen  by  all 
the  by-ftanders.  Yet  the  lying-in  wo¬ 
man  was  perfectly  recovered  by  the 
Ample  application  of  butter,  mixed 
with  white  fugar,  the  fear  left ;  much 
refembled  that  which  is  made  on  a 
wound  made  by  a  blunt  needle.  This 
furpriting  cafe  would  fcarce  be  cre¬ 
dible,  had  it  not  been  ftrongly  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  affidavits  made  before  a 
magiftrate  by  the  eye-witneffes,  and 
the  fame  attefted  by  the  midwife  and 
another  woman  who  drew  out  the  pla¬ 
centa;  and  is  now  preferved  by  the 
fecretaries  of  the  Edinburgh  fociety. 

The  immediate  caufe  of  a  burft 
womb,  as  deferibed  by  Levret,  is  the 
kicking  of  the  foetus  whilfl  it  is  in- 
clofed  in  too  narrow  a  pelvis,  efpecially 
too  when  it  happens  to  be  in  convul- 
fions,  which  often  is  the  cafe  juft  be¬ 
fore  its  death ;  if  the  womb,  at  that 

B  b  ?  time. 
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time,  fhould  be  urged  by  its  own 
force,  together  with  the  efforts  of  the 
mother,  we  are  much  to  fear  this  ac¬ 
cident  of  the  womb  may  happen. 
Moreover  it  is  to  be  confidered  that 
the  force  of  the  mufcles  is  confidera- 
bly  encreafed  by  convulfive  motions-—* 
That  thefe  misfortunes  have  happened 
to  the  womb  is  confirmed  by  the  ob- 
fervat  ions  of  many  writers  of  eminence 
and  authenticity,  and  are  collected  by 
the  celebrated  Crantz ,  who  wrote  an 
admirable  treatife  de  rupto  utero . 

The  excellent  Deventer  recommends 
it  ftrongly  to  midwives,  in  cafe  they 
find  by  the  touch  that  the  pelvis  is 
narrow,  not  to  prefs  their  patients  to 
make  forcible  efforts,  whilft  they  feel 
the  pains  of  labor,  as  there  will  be  no 
hafte  to  accelerate  it ;  the  chief  hope 
upon  this  occafion,  is,  that  the  head  of 
the  foetus  will  be  infenfibly  lengthened 
by  a  flow  and  gentle  effort,  and  fo  be 

enabled 

5»  X  *(  ■  * 
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enabled  to  pafs  thefe  flreights. — For 
this  reafon,  no  medicine  fliould  be  ad- 
miniltered,  nor  any  art  employed  t© 
encreafe  the  violence  or  the  frequency 
of  the  pains,  though  this  is  often  in¬ 
filled  upon  by  the  woman  in  labor  as 

Well  as  by  the  by-ltanders* - The 

bones  of  the  pelvis  confill  of  feveral 
different  bones,  which  feem  to  have  a 
power  of  mutually  receding  from  each 
other,  in  order  to  give  the  foetus  a  free 
paflage ;  thefe  are  connected  by  inter¬ 
vening  cartilages  and  ligaments,  and 
have  been  obferved  to  fwell,  to  foften, 
and  to  grow  flexible  on  the  approach¬ 
ing  delivery,  fo  that  they  might  be 
better  enabled  to  yield  and  give  way ; 
but  then  thefe  things  fliould  happen 
gradually,  and  it  is  therefore  better 
that  the  delivery  fhould  not  be  too  pre¬ 
cipitate,  efpecially  if  it  be  the  firfl 
labor  the  woman  has  gone  through* 
The  patient  fliould  at  that  time  be 

B  b  4  placed 
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placed  in  the  molt  convenient  polition, 
whether  in  a  bed  or  chair,  fo  that  the 
os  coccygis  may  be  able  to  yield  freely, 
and  not  be  prefied  by  the  weight  of  the 
body  or  of  the  cloaths.  Nay,  when 
the  fetus  prefents  its  head  in  the  paf- 
fage  out  of  the  pelvis,  Deventer  ad- 
vifes  the  midwives  to  prefs  back  the 
os  coccygis  equally  on  all  fides,  by  in¬ 
troducing  the  back  part  of  the  hand 
into  the  vagina,  the  palm  of  it  bearing 
upwards,  and  by  thefe  means  to  ex- 
trad!:  the  fetus  which  is  ready  to  come 
away. - — 

It  requires  a  very  nice  attention  to 
diftinguifh  a  fyncope  from  death  in 
pregnant  women— -and  this  more  ef- 
pecially  where  they  have  in  their  life¬ 
time  been  fubjedt  to  fainting-fits  and 
hyfterical  diforders,  and  have  been 
feized  with  a ,  violent  fyncope  at  the 
time  of  their  pregnancy — -for  then  they 
turn  pale,  the  face  falls,  becomes  wan 
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and  ghaftly,  the  extremities  are  cold 
and  hard,  and  both  pulfe  and  refpira- 
tion  ceafe  entirely.  I  well  remember 
having  been  fent  for  in  great  hafte  to 
a  woman  with  child  in  her  fourth 

"  '•*  -  -•  X  > 

month;  fhe  had  been  previoufly  fo 
exhaufted  by  a  cholera ,  and  with  fud- 
den  and  copious  evacuations  in  five 
hours,  that  after  being  feized  with 
convulfions,  fhe  fell  into  a  real  fyn- 
cope,  fo  that  .fhe  was  thought  to  be 
dead  by  all  about  her  when  I  arrived.— 
I  fucceeded  but  very  little  for  the  firft 
quarter  of  an  hour,  though  I  ordered 
her  extreme  parts  to  be  well  rubbed, 
warm  cloaths  to  be  applied,  and  both 
her  tongue  and  noftrils  to  be  ftimulafed 
with  fpirituous  remedies ;  her  friends 
even  appeared  offended  at  my  tamper¬ 
ing  (as  they  imagined)  with  the  body; 
I  notwithftanding  proceeded,  and  after 
a  few  minutes,  I  perceived  fome  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  parotid  arteries ;  file  opened 

her 
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her  eyes,  groaned,  and  gradually  came 
to  herfelf  :  her  exhaufted  body  was  by 
degrees  reftored  by  a  good  nourifhing 
diet,  and  her  ftrength  by  cordials,  fo 
that  fhe  perfectly  recovered;  on  the 
feventh  month  ihe  was  delivered  of  a 
living  child,  but  fo  weakly  that  it  lived 
a  few  days  only. 

That  moft  infallible  criterion  of 
certain  death,  the  putrefaction  of  the 
body,  cannot  here  take  place,  for  the 
foetus  muft  certainly  perifh  firft ;  we 
may  fometimes  wait  two  days  or  longer, 
before  the  body  begins  to  fmell — under 
thefe  circumftances  we  fhould  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  Caefarian  operation,  in 
order  to  prefer ve  the  child,  if  poffi- 

ble. - —When  however  upon  a  very 

elofe,  careful,  and  very  exaCt  examina¬ 
tion,  no  fymptoms  of  life  appear,  if 
no  refpiration,  no  motion  of  the  arte¬ 
ries,  or  warmth  is  perceived;  if  the 
face  was  ghaftly  before  death,  the  eyes; 

dull 
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dull  and  obfeured  by  a  vifeid  covering, 
if  the  limbs  be  ftiff,  the  extremities 
cold ;  if  the  lower  jaw  be  fallen,  arid 
remains  fo,  if  no  fudden  and  copious 
evacuation  precedes,  fo  that  we  may 
fufpe<5t  a  real  fyncope,  if  the  motion 
of  the  humors,  now  ftill  and  difeonti- 
nued,  can  be  ftimulated  by  no  reme¬ 
dies — in  that  cafe,  if  there  be  not  a 
phyfical,  yet  is  there  at  lead:  a  moral 
certainty  of  death,  which  may  be  ftill 
farther  afeertained,  if  no  figns  of  fenfe 
or  motion  are  obferved  upon  applying 
lire  to  the  body. 


Of 
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.**  QE  RTO  certius  autumoy  fays 
Ruyfcby  uterum  fefe  fummopere 
movere  in  partuy  omnefque  partus  cona¬ 
tus  naturales  ab  utero  fere  pendere . 
^ui  conatus  pofl  partum  non  raro  adeo 
vehementer  perfeveranty  ut  uterus  femet 
Ipfum  invertens  e  corpore  procidat .  In 

aliis  puerperiis y  paucis  horis  a  partuy  ex¬ 
pertus  fumy  uteri  motum  adeo  fuiffe  evi¬ 
dentem,  ut  ohjletrices  imo  &  puerpera ? 
fepius  mihi  dixerint y  alium  f cetum  ad¬ 
huc  in  utero  reft  are” 

The  uterus  after  delivery  fhould  be 
cleared  of  all  the  clotted  blood,  &c. 

and 
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and  that  as  much  as  poffible  with  the 
hand,  for  warm  and  ftimulating  me¬ 
dicines  would  be  at  this  time  very 
injurious  to  the  woman.  Warm  wa¬ 
ter  may  be  injeCted  into  the  womb 
for  that  purpofe  which  foftens  and 
diffolves,  and  thus  we  may  reafona- 
bly  hope  that  what  is  retained  will  by 
thefe  injections  be  wafted  away,  and 
if  it  £hould  not  immediately  have 
that  effeCt,  this  advantage  may  at  leaft 
arife  from  it,  the  putrefaction  is  thus 
prevented,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
clotted  blood,  &c.  in  the  womb  will 
be  rendered  lefs  dangerous  ;  and  this 
injection  may  be  repeated  with  fafety. 

Mauriceau  has  obferved  that  too  large 
evacuations  after  delivery,  are  fome- 
times  occafioned  by  the  thick  excre¬ 
ments  accumulated  in  the  great  intef- 
tines  ,at  the  time  of  pregnancy.  He 
was  called  to  aflift  a  lying-in  woman, 
from  whom  the  placenta  had  been  taken 

away, 
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away  a  little  too  roughly,  which  brought 
on  a  violent  haemorrhage  which  conti¬ 
nued  five  or  fix  days.  Although  a 
few  emollient  clyfters  had  been  thrown 
up,  no  excrements  came  away,  but 
the  clyfters  only —  :  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  many  who  were  prefent,  he 
directed  a  clyfter  fomewhat  ftronger 
than  what  had  been  adminiftered, 
which  had  fo  good  an  effeft  that  it  * 
filled  a  whole  pot  with  hard  excre¬ 
ments,  upon  which  the  fwelling  of 
the  abdomen,  which  before  was  puf¬ 
fed  up  and  much  affected  with  pain, 
immediately  fubfided,  and  the  hae¬ 
morrhage  ceafed.  Half  an  ounce  of 
the  tindture  of  cinnamon  diluted  in  fix 
ounces  of  diftilled  balm-water  or  fuch- 
like,  given  in  the  quantity  of  a  fpoon- 
tul  every  two  hours,  cheers  and 
ftrengthens  the  lying-in  woman,  and 
yet  does  no  hurt  by  increafing  the 
motion  of  the  blood.— - 


Fatal 
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Fatal  confequences  are  judly  to  be 
apprehended  if  the  lochia  come  away 
but  Sparingly,  and  the  breads  do  not 
fwell  at  the  ufual  time,  efpecially  if 
there  happens  the  lead  appearance  of 
a  delirium,  or  that  they  fpeak  indif- 
tinftly.  Some  are  feized  with  a  vio¬ 
lent  head- ach>  and  that  in  fo  fudden 
a  manner,  that  they  think  their  head 
has  been  druck  by  fome  outward 
blow  $  this  is  attended  with  a  tingling 
of  the  ears,  a  common  fnoring,  the 
rifus  fardonicus ,  a  fubfultus  of  the  ten¬ 
dons,  drong  convulfions,  and  fudden 
death.  Upon  opening  the  fkull,  a 
milky  matter  has  been  often  found 
lodged  in  it.  Levret  fays  he  frequently 
obferved  acute  difeafes  of  the  bread  in 
women  after  delivery,  which  he  very 
juftly  attributed  to  the  fame  caufe ;  the 
breads  were  dabby,  when  thefe  dis¬ 
orders  were  coming  on,  but  when 

luckily  the  breads  began  to  fwell  again,. 

a  cure 
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a  cure  quickly  followed — this  metaf* 
tails  of  the  milky  matter  may  fall 
upon  other  parts  of  the  body,  not  fo 

eafily  to  be  removed. - Chomel,  a 

very  able  phyfician,  in  a  woman  who 
was  in  her  firfl:  lying-in,  obferved  the 
belly  to  fwell  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
three  weeks  after  delivery  it  was  almpft 
as  big  as  towards  the  clofe  of  her  preg¬ 
nancy.  The  navel  having  broke  of  its 
own  accord,  there  iffued  forth  a  large 
quantity  of  a  milky  and  ferous  fluid, 
of  a  very  bad  fmell,  and  of  a  greyifli 
color;  two  months  after  this  rupture, 
the  patient  was  perfectly  recovered; 
he  was  of  opinion  that  this  tranflation 
of  matter  was  lodged  between  the  du¬ 
plicature  of  the  peritonaeum. - Prac¬ 

tical  obfervations  confirm  that  thefe 
milky  metaftafes  may  happen  and  af- 
led;  different  vifcera.  In  the  winter 
of  the  year  1746  an  epidemical  dif- 
eaie  was  obferved  in  women  with  child. 

'  The 
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The  waters  ran  from  them  in  their 
labor,  after  which  the  dry,  hard,  and 
painful  uterus  began  to  fwell,  neither 
did  the  lochia  come  away  as  they  ought 
to  have  done.  The  diforder  began 
with  a  loofenefs,  attended  with  a  pain 
of  the  belly,  particularly  at  that  place 
where  we  find  the  broad  ligaments  of 
the  womb,  the  abdomen  was  tenfe, 
they  complained  of  a  head-ach,  and 
were  fometimes  feized  with  a  cough. 
On  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  de¬ 
livery  the  breads,  which  then  ufually 
begin  to  fwell,  grew  flaccid,  and  they 
died  on  the  fifth  or  feventh  day.  This 
difeafe  for  the  moil:  part  attacked  the 
poor  only,  efpecially  if  they  were 
brought  to  bed  in  the  hofpital.  In 
the  month  of  February  this  difeafe 
was  fo  dangerous,  that  fcarce  one  out 
of  twenty  efcaped.  Upon  opening 
their  bodies  after  death  the  milk  was 
found  coagulated  and  adhering  to  the 
Vol.  II.  C  c  out- 
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outward  forfaee  of  the  inteftines,*  and  £ 
ferous  fluid  fwimming  in?  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  :  a  like  ferum  was  found 
in  the  cavity  of  the  bread:  of  feme  of 
them,  and  in  cutting  the  lungs  they 
difcharged  a  milky  but  putrid  fort  of  a 
lymph.  Upon  clofely  examining  the 
ftomach,  inteflines  and  womb,  they 
appeared  in  a  ftate  of  inflammation, 
and  grumous  blood  iflued  from  the 
differed  veflels  of  the  womb;  we'ob- 
ferved  in  many  of  them  a  fuppuration 
of  the  ovaria. 

May  we  not  naturally  therefore  con-* 
elude,  that  fuch  a  milky '  metaftafls 
may  produce  many  diforders,  which 
we  alone  attribute  to  a  fuppreffion  of 
the  lochia ;  and  that  too,  juft  as  it  is 
carried  to  this  or  that  part,  and  with 
the  greater  danger  in  proportion  as  it 
is  tranflated  to  fuch  as  are  more  necef- 
fary  to  the  vital  functions,  and  whence 
it  is  not  fo  eafily  again  to  be  removed. 

'  Thu& 
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Thus  for  example,  when  it  is  thrown 
>into  the  thighs  and  legs,  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  hope  it  may  be  brought  into 
filch  a  flate  as  to  difpofe  it  to  be  car¬ 
ried  off  through  the  feveral  paflages  of 
the  body*  either  by  ftool,  urine,  and 
above  all  by  fweats,  by  means  of  fomen¬ 
tations,  fridlions,  &c.  But  fhould  it  fall 
upon  the  inlide  of  the  fcull,  death 
muft  be  the  confequence.  But  it  is  very 
evident,  that  great  care  be  muft  taken 
to  diftinguifh  between  the  fwelling  of 
the  legs  and  thighs  which  happens  af¬ 
ter  delivery,  and  that  which  happens 

in  women  with  child  from  the  dif- 

^  • 

tended  womb  compreffing  the  veins, 
and  which  fubfides  fpontaneouily  as 
foon  as  the  woman  is  delivered,  and 
the  womb  alfo  fubfides.  For  the  firfi: 
begins  from  the  thighs  and  then  de~ 
fcends  to  the  lower  parts,  refills  the 
touch  of  the  finger  when  it  is  handled, 
neither  do  they  leave  any  remains  of 

G  c  2  an 
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an  imprefiion  when  we  take  away  the 
finger;  the  fecond  begins  from  the 
lower  parts,  afeends  gradually,  is  fofter* 
and  more  eafily  yields  to  the  preffure  of 
the  fingers,  for  it  is  a  true  anafarca 
ariiing  from  a  eompreflion  of  the 
•  veins. 

In  an  inflammation  of  the  womb, 
the  tongue  is  for  the  moft  part  rough 
and  as  black  as  if  it  had  been  done  with 
ink,  and  a  pain  is  felt  at  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  fingers  and  nails. 

The  uterus  in  the  time  of  childbed 
is  more  eafily  irritated  than  at  other 
times,  and  will  therefore  on  the  flighted 
famulus,  or  paflion  of  the  mind  be  fo 
conftrifted,  as  inftantly  to  fupprefs  the 
lochia  from  which  circumftance  many 
bad  confequences  may  be  expected ; 
for  this  reafon  men  of  the  greatefl: 
fkill  in  midwifery  when  they  attend 
women  in  labor  are  apprehenfive  of 
danger,  if  the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe 

which 
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which  rifes  at  the  time  of  delivery, 
abates  not  in  an  hour  after,  for  then 
an  acute  difeafe  ufually  follows,  and  an 
inflammation  of  the  uterus  may  juftly 
be  feared,  together  with  all  its  terrible 
eonfequences. 

Women  of  a  delicate  con  hit  ut  ion 
and  who  have  been  fubjeft  to  hyfteric 
diforders  fhould  never  quit  their  bed 
till  the  tenth  day  after  delivery,  other- 
wife  they  run  the  rifque  of  a  prolajfus 
uteri .  Women  after  they  have  been 
fafely*  delivered,  and  repofed  them- 
felves  for  a  few  hours,  fhould  try  to 
make  water,  though  they  feel  no  in¬ 
clination  to  do  it,  otherwife  a  trou- 
blefome  fuppreffion  may  follow- - 

Lev  ret  has  very  judicioufly  divided 
the  diarrhoea  of  women  in  childbed 
into  the  critical  and  the  fymptomaticaL 
The  critical  generally  begins  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day  after  delivery ;  the 
excrements  then  voided  are  of  a  yel- 

C  c  3  lowifli 
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lowifh  or  white  color,  or  of  both  thofe 
intermixed,  which  affords  great  relief, 
and  is  attended  with  no  fuppreffion  of 
the  lochia  or  urine,  but  only  with  a 
flight  diminution  of  them  ;  the  appeT 
tite  and  fleep  remain  tolerable,  the 
pulfe  is  regular  and  the  abdomen  is 
foft.  The  fymptomatic  diarrhoea  on 
the  contrary  begins  much  earlier,  and 
is  immediately  attended  with  flimy  and 
black  ftools,  which  become  ferous  and 
fometimes  purulent  and  bloody;  the 
lochia  are  fupprefled,  the  abdomen 
fwells,  the  ftrength  fails,  the  appetite 
is  deftroyed,  fleep  is  banifhed,  and  the 
urine  pafles  in  fmall  quantities,  leaving 
a  lateritious  fediment;  the  patient  is 
thirfty,  feels  an  inward  heat,  while  the 
external  parts  of  the  body  are  cpld. 

The  rules  of  art  forbid  us  to  flop  a 
critical  diarrhoea,  neither  is  it  fafe  to 
fupprefs  the  fymptomatical,  for  fp 
would  putrefaction  be  locked  up  with- 

4ft 
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in  the  body.  Our  indication  here  is 
to  correct  the  putrefaction  already  be¬ 
gun  with  efficacious  antifeptics ,  and  to 
reftore  the  linking  ftrength  of  the  pa¬ 
tient;  but  if  any  putrefaction  mixed 
with  the  humors  runs  off  by  the  veffels 
and  fo  brings  on  a  weakening  flux  of 
the  belly,  it  will  more  fafely  go  off  by , 
urine  and  fweat.  Hippocrates  after  he 
had  advifed  to  relax  the  body,  in  a 
fuppreffion  of  the  lochia  by  an  emol¬ 
lient  clyfter,  particularly,  adds,  “  quod 
[i  facile  vomuerit ,  etiam  vomitus  ciendus ; 
fatius  autem  urinam  ciere ,  &  fudorem  pro¬ 
vocare  C  Gentle  diluents  which  are 

ufualiy  given  to  women  in  child-bed 
in  pretty  large  quantities,  promote 
thefe  difcharges  tolerably  well — fweats 
however  brought  on  by  the  warmth  of 
a  very  hot  chamber,  bed-cloaths,  or 
heating  fudorifics  would  be  very  in¬ 
jurious  1  they  fhould  be  encouraged 
only  by  warm  diluting  draughts  and 

C  c  4  the 
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the  gentle  heat  of  the  bed-cloaths.  By 
this  means  will  the  fatigue  of  labor  be 
removed,  and  the  milk  fever  be  car-' 
ried  off. 

Sydenham  has  very  prudently  advifed 
the  too  long  continuance  of  the  reme¬ 
dies  called  Uterine;  and  he  once,  and 
once  only,  prefcribed  laudanum,  either 
by  itfelf  or  mixed  with  uterine  medi¬ 
cines,  in  order  to  compofe  the  difor- 
dered  fpirits ;  he  difcommends  alfo  the 
ufe  of  clyfters,  nor  would  he  have 
them  repeated,  if  the  fecundines  do  not 
come  away  after  one  injection. 

Manningham  fays,  “  fi  fupprefis  lo - 
chiis  uterus  inflammetur ,  e  brachio  potius 
quam  a  pede,  mittatur  fanguis  ’ — -for  the 
motion  of  the  blood  through  the  lower 
veffels  being  accelerated,  the  inflamed 
womb  will  fuffer  the  greater  violence. 

* — -However  women  in  labor  fhould  not 

be  too  readily  bled— - .Several  fymp- 

toms  attend  lying-in  women  which  of- 
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ten  referable  acute  diforders,  which 
fhould  not  by  any  means  be  treated 
like  them. 

The  firft  milk  which  gathers  in  the 
breafts  after  delivery  is  thin  and  fe¬ 
ro  us,  and  very  beneficial  to  the  new¬ 
born  infant,  as  it  yields  a  thin  nou- 
rifhment,  cleanfes  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines  of  the  filth  which  they  con¬ 
tain,  and  at  the  fame  time  gently  re¬ 
laxes  the  belly. 

Nannoni,  a  famous  Italian  writer, 
has  obferved  that  if  an  inflammation 
feized  the  cellular  part  of  the  breaft 
only  and  a  fuppu ration  enfued,  the 
fecretion  of  milk  was  not  thereby  im- 
peded  :  but  if  on  the  contrary  it  af¬ 
fected  the  glandular  part,  in  that  cafe 
the  fecretion  of  the  milk  became 
greatly  leflened,  and  ceafed  entirely, 
in  proportion  as  a  greater  or  lefs  part 
of  the  glandular  fubftance  was  fluffed. 
He  farther  obferved  a  flower  fuppura- 

tion 
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tion  in  the  glandular  than  in  the  cel¬ 
lular  fubftance,  and  that  the  former 
was  more  in  danger  from  a  fcirrhous 
hardnefs  remaining.— I  have  known 
hemlock  taken  both  inwardly  and  out¬ 
wardly  applied»  happily  difpel  fuch 
tumors  .■  -  —-Oar  puhlick  as  well  as  fn - 
vate  praBice  does  not  hitherto  feem  *  ta 
confirm  this . 

This  fame  writer  never  ufed  un&ions» 
but  only»  after  applying  the  fofteft  lin- 
nen  towels»  he  conftantly  fomented  the 
breafts  with  warm  water ;  and  at  night 
directed  a  fmall  poultice  of  crumbs  of 
bread»  milk»  &c.  Sometimes  he  applied 
a  mercurial  plaifter  to  the  hardened 
turnon 
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EVRET  very  judicioufly  advifes 


^  us  neither  to  bind  or  cut  the 
pavel-ftring,  except  the  child  has  firft 
breathed. 

But  if  the  new-born  child  fliould 
have  a  fwelled  pale  face,  and  fliould 
not  breathe,  or  breathe  but  little,  the 
umbilical  cord  fhould  be  diredly  cut, 
though  not  tied,  that  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  may  run  out,  fo  that  the 
lungs  loaded  with  it,  and  not  as  yet 
fiilated  by  a  free  infpiration,  may  be 
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difengaged,  for  there  would  otherwife 
be  danger  of  fuffocation.  As  foori 
however  as  the  child  begins  to  cry, 
tiow  freely  breathing,  the  navel-ftring 
is  to  be  tied. 

Tumors  in  the  hind  part  of  the  head 
of  children  juft  bom  are  dangerous, 
for  they  generally  die  convulfed  ;  al¬ 
though  thefe  fwellings  in  other  parts 
of  the  head  are  not  attended  with  the 
like  danger.— The  futures  too  far  dif- 
tant  is  alfo  of  bad  omen ;  this  ufually 
happens  either  becaufe  they  came  out 
of  the  womb  too  foon,  or  becaufe  the 
lymph  preternaturally  collected  in  the 
«cavity  of  the  fcull,  begins  to  form  an 
hydrocephalus. 

Women  with  the  thinneft  and  mo  ft 
diluted  milk  in  their  breafts  are  the 
fitted:  nurfes  for  children,  more  efpe- 
cially  in  the  firft  months  after  they  are 
born;  when  they  grow  ftrong,  and  it 
fhould  then  be  thought  neceffary  to 
:  .  ■  *  give 
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give  it  thicker  milk,  another  nurfc 
may  be  fubftituted. - * 

Mqfchion  fays  the  diet  of  nurfes 
fhould  be  corm?mniter ,  ficut  omnes  ho¬ 
mines  ut  fana  effe  poffit— — certainly  a 
iimple  diet  is  beft,  fuch  as  broth  and 
the  flefli  of  young  animals,  roafted  or 
boiled ;  vegetables  are  alfo  of  fervice, 
ripe  fruits,  not  acid,  new-laid  eggs, 
rich  fat  meats,  four  things,  or  fait  or 
aromatics  are  injurious. 

Mofchion  advifes  nurfes  not  to  give 
children  fuck  at  all  times  when  they 
cry,  but  to  examine,  whether  their 
cloaths  be  not  too  tight,  or  whether, 
there  be  an  excretion  of  urine,  &c.  for 
he  fays  the  child  wants  nourifhment fi 
hypochondria  cava  fmt.  Too  brifk  a 
motion  of  the  cradle  may  caufe  the 
milk  to  curdle  in  the  child’s  ftomadb, 
we  (hould  therefore  be  cautious  in  this 
matter  5  fuch  cradles  are  beft  therefore 
which  do  not  fraud  on  the  ground  but 

are 
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are  fu‘p°nded  by  cords,  and  moved 
equally,  and  fo  vibrate  like  a  pendiH 
lum,  for  when  the  motion  is  infenfibly 
diminifhed,  they  return  to  a  flate  of 
tell,  and  continue  fo — when  they  fland 
on  the  ground,  the  inflant  you  have 
done  rocking,  the  child  generally 
awakes. - 

Children  when  weaned,  fhould  be¬ 
gin  with  a  more  foft,  and  fo  proceed 
to  a  more  folid  diet ;  fo  that  the  vif- 
cera  may  be  gradually  accuflomed  to 
the  change. 

Children  generally  enjoy  a  better 
flate  of  health  when  their  bodies  are 
open,  than  when  they  are  bound  ; 
€C  Quibus  copiofe  profluit  alvus  >  fays 
Hippocrates ,  &  belle  concoquunt ,  illi  the** 
liore  flanitate  fruuntur  ”  Worms  of 
different  kinds  are  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  body. — Du  Verney  gives  us 
the  cafe  of  a  child  of  five  years  old, 
who  conflantly  complained  of  a  vio¬ 
lent 
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knt  pain  about  the  root  of  the  nofe ; 
it  kept  its  bed  three  months  with  a 
flow  fever;  then  violent  eonvulfion$ 
followed ;  after  death,  a  worm  was 
found  in  the  longitudinal  finus  of  the 
brain,  about  the  length  of  five  thumbs 
breadth,  much  refembling  an  earth¬ 
worm. 

In  Baglivi  we  meet  with  the  hiftory 
of  a  man  of  forty  years  of  age,  who 
was  fuddenly  feized  with  violent  pains 
of  his  ftomach  and  its  neighbouring 
parts,  which  lailed  eight  days;  after 
which  he  was  every  half  quarter  of  an 
hour  convulfed  both  night  and  day, 
but  which  however  was  foon  over* 
thefe  convulfions  were  attended  with  a 
pale  countenance  and  a  privation  of 
flrength. — 

His  body  being  opened,  a  worm 
was  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  pericra¬ 
nium,  hairy,  alive  and  almoft  the 
length  of  four  fingers  breadth.— The 
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poor  wretch  before  he  died,  faid  that 
he  felt  as  if  dogs  were  gnawing  his 

heart  and  belly. - 

The  ftomach  and  bowels  abound 
with  a  glutinous  fubftance  ;  this  flimy 
matter  may  afford  a  tolerable  conve¬ 
nient  nidus  for  the  eggs  of  worms, 
in  which  they  reft  themfelves,  and  by 
which  they  adhere  fo  clofely  to  the 
fides  of  the  inteftines,  as  not  hardly 
to  be  removed  from  thence  by  the 
periftaltic  motion  of  the  bowels,  nor 
by  the  aliments  and  excrements  paffing 
through  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines— « 
and  this  flimy  fubftance  abounds  in 
young  fubjeds,  it  is  for  this  reafon 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  more  fre¬ 
quently  troubled  with  worms — nor  is 
it  wonderful,  to  find  thefe  worms 

1 

fometimes  all  over  covered  with  this 

1  I 

vifcid  matter. 

1 

Smooth  worms  have  been  frequently 
voided  by  foldiers  in  camps,  when  at¬ 
tacked 

\  *  ' 
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tacked  with  the  bloody  flux,  intermit¬ 
ting  or  remitting  fevers, - -Dodtor 

Pringle  obferves  at  the  fame  time,  that 
We  are  not  to  imagine  thefe  worms 
were  the  caufe  of  thefe  diforders,  but 
they  exafperated  them.*— — 

Worms  are  divided  into  three  clafles, 
the  round. ,  the  broad>  and  the  af carides : 

the  round,  called  fmooth  alfo,  are 

,  * 

oftener  found  in  the  inteftines  than 
other  human  worms ;  they  generally 
equal  a  writing-pen  in  thicknefs,  fel- 
dom  exceed  that  fize,  fometimes  they 
are  fmaller;  their  length  varies,  but 
"very  rarely  exceeds  a  foot. 

The  broad ,  which  are  likewife  called 
belly-worms  from  their  fmooth  figure, 
and  length,  which  is  often  immenfe  : 
it  is -alfo  called  vermis filitarius ,  becaufe 
frequently  found  alone  and  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  inteflines. — * 
Andry  has  given  a  full  defcription  of 
*  Vo  l,  IX.  Dd  this 
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this  worm,  and  deferves  to  be  confulted 
upon  that  fubjedt. 

The  afcarides  are,  as  Galen  defines 
them,  “  Tenues  quidem  lumbrici  in  parte 
prcecipue  inferiori  crajji  intefini  procre¬ 
ati.”  They  are  of  a  fmooth  figure, 
very  little  and  pointed  at  the  ends,  and 
fometimes  abound  in  great  quantities 
about  the  extremity  of  the  reSlum ,  and 
come  away  with  the  excrements., 
They  are  very  reftlefs  and  extremely 
lively,  and  derive  their  name  upon  that 
account  from  the  Greek 
to  dance,  to  leap  and  to  be  in  conftant 
motion.  They  are  moft  troublefome 
towards  evening. 

People  who  are  troubled  with  worms 
fwell  immediately  after  eating,  be- 
caufe  the  whole  fwarm  of  worms  creep 
towards  the  upper  parts. 

Children  who  are  troubled  with 
warms  frequently  have  a  cough,  this 

is 
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Is  confirmed  :both  by  the  authority  of 
' Aetius  and  Freind. 


A  variety  of  lymptoms  will  prevail, 
according  as  the  worms  irritate -or 

gnaw  the  various  parts.- - Worms 

have  been  found  in  the  kidnies  and 


confumed  them, 
'deftroyed.-i— 

•  The  worms 


in  the  liver  which  it 
of  the  inteftines  feed 


upon  the  chyle,  and  deprive  the  body 
of  its  nourifhment  hence  thofe  who 
are  fubjedi  to  thefe  diforders  are  con- 
ftantly  craving  for  food,  and  have  a 

moft  voracious  appetite. - They  will 

<alfo  be  pale  and  weak,  becaufe  as  blood 
should  be  made  of  good  chyle  by  the 
adtion  of  the  vefiels  and  vifeera,  from 
which  the  other  more  fubtile  humors 
'mould  be  feparated,  it  is  evident  that 


the  red  blood  mail:  be  diminished  by 
the  diminution  of  the  chyle  which  is 
‘devoured  by  thefe  little  animals.—— 
(  3VJ  '  Dd2  They 


•  4C 
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They  -will  be  coftive  alfo-— for  when 
the  difeafe  gains  ground,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  worms  is  encreafed,  the  worms 
will  confume  every  thin  fluid  con¬ 
tained  in  the  inteftines,  what  is  thick 
remains,  and  as  the  periftaltic  motion 
is  difturbed,  it  is  not  eafily  forced  to¬ 
wards  the  anus  j  hence  the  bowels 
being  filled,  will  dilate ;  their  con¬ 
tracting  force  diminifhes,  and  the  belly 
will  fwell  more  and  more — daily  ob- 
fervation  confirms  this  in  children  who 
are  troubled  with  worms. 

Jacquin  obferves  that  thofe  who  eat 
a  great  deal  of  unripe  fruits,  and  feed 
upon  fifh  and  fait  provifions  are  more 
liable  to  be  troubled  with  worms, 
than  thofe  who  live  upon  a  better 
diet“for  this  reafon  it  is  in  general 
remarked  that  the  children  of  the  poor 
are  much  more  frequently  attacked 
with  worms  and  fwelled  bellies.  The 
Autumnal  feafpn  is  more  favorable  to 

this 
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.  j  ^ 

this  disorder,  than  any  other  feafon  of 

•> 

the  year^this  is  confirmed  by  Hippo - 
t  rates —  Autumno  maxime  lumbrici  & 
tardia/gia. 

Dr.  Alexander  Monro  among  the  va¬ 
rious  fymptoms  attending  this  diforder* 
fecites  the  following  —  Diu  obfervavi^ 
fays  he,  in  illis  hominibus  pupillam  ejfe 
dilatatam  qui  vermibus  in  ventriculo  vel 
intejlinis  laborant ,  &  fi  non  pro  figno  pa- 
thognontico  faltem  pro  fyndrome  five 
Jymptomatum  concurfu  &  optima  diagnofi , 
haberi  potejh  It  is  well  known  that  if 
the  intercoftal  nerve  be  cut  in  a  living 
dog,  the  eyes  grow  dim*  lofe  their 
luftre,  flied  tears,  become  hollow,  the 
circumference  of  the  eye  is  fmaller* 
and  the  pupil  contracted.— — He  con*-* 
eluded  therefore  that  the  intercoftal 
iierve  ferves  to  dilate  the  pupil*  and 
that  its  aftion  is  ^ncreafed  whenever 
the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels 
'  .  D  d  3  were 
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*  * 

were  irritated  j  this  opinion  of  Mon¬ 
ro's,  is  well  confirmed  by  what  Mx.  fa- 
quin  wrote  to  me  while  he  refided  in 
America  —  where  he  obferves  the  in- 

*  ■  !r 

habitants  are  often  troubled  with 

~  ■*  *  -  » •  %  .  ^ 

worms,  which  a#e  ufually  attended 
with  the  following  fymptoms ;  fomno~ 
lentia ,  tormina  ventris,  oculi  clari,  fed 
favefcentes,  palpebra  inferior  favefcens, 
*vel  ccerulefcens,  convulfiones  fabito  le- 
i bales.  *  *  c  ;  ■  , ; . 

The  chief  remedies  for  worms  feem 
to  be  properly  enough  divided  into 
three  claffes.  Thofe  of  the  firft  clafs 
are  rough  and  ftrong ;  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  periftaltic  motion  of 
the  inteftines  is  fo  moved  and  prelfed 
by  them,  as  to  deftroy  the  tender  bo- 
dies  of  the  worms,  fo  as  that  they  may 
the  more  readily  ,  be  carried  out  of 
•the  body.  —The  fecond  clafs  are 
fvich  as  may  pofiibly  kill  and  deftroy 
*  -  '  the 


I 
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the  worms  by  thir  intenfe  bad  and 

penetrating  fmell.  * - The  third  are 

fuch  as  though  neither  hurtful  by  their 
roughnefs  or  flench  have  neverthelefs 
been  found  upon  repeated  trials  to 
have  anfwered  the  purpofe* 

To  the  firfl  clafs  belongs  that 
celebrated  remedy  prefcribed  by  Dr* 
Mead » — The  Stann.  Raf  &  Coral,  rub . 
—•powdered  tin  may  in  many  Ways  be 
deflrudtive  to  worms,  but  it  chiefly 
adls  by  its  getting  between  the  coats 
of  the  flomach  and  inteflines  and  the 
worms,  and  fo  prevents  their  eafily  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  flomach  and  bowels,  fo 
that  when  a  purge  is  afterwards  exhi¬ 
bited  they  are  eaflly  carried  off. - 

Garlick  is  a  remedy  belonging  to  the 
fecond  clafs — it  encreafes  the  motion 
in  the  fibres  of  the  bowels,  and  fo 
prevents  the  worms  from  flicking  to 
their  fides,  and  fo  be  the  more  readily 

D  d  4  con* 
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conveyed  out  of  the  body  by  purges* 
Aftafcetida  is  alfo  a  good  medicine  for 
the  fame  reafon.  Hoffmans  fpecific  in 
thefe  cafes,  confuted  in  pills  made  of 
af  fceiid .  myrrh  croc .  &  mere .  dale. 
The  valerian  root  'frefli  powdered  be¬ 
longs  to  this  clafs  of  medicines,  and 
fo  may  crude  fulphur . 

Fern  root  is  a  furprifing  and  certain 
remedy,  and  drives  all  forts  of  worms 
out  of  the  human  body,  if  we  may  give 
credit  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Marchant . 

Amatus  gives  us  a  worm  powder  to 
which  he  aferibes  great  power,  viz» 

corallin.  fem.  Santon.  an.  p.  duas, 

diBamn.  alb .  bifort .  torment  ill.  &  an, 
p.  unam. - 

Boerhaave  recommended  a  compo- 
fition  which  was  made  with  faffron 
and  myrrh,  on  which  he  poured  twenty 
times  the  quantity  of  vinegar  from  the 

ftrorigeft 
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wine,  in  a  high  chemical 
vial,  he  boiled  it  for  twelve  hours,  by 
percolation  after  boiling  he  feparated  the 
vinegar  enriched  with  the  ftrength  of 
the  ingredients  from  the  dregs,  upon 
the  remaining  part  he  poured  one  half 
of  the  former  quantity,  and  boiled  it  as 
before ;  by  diftilling  thefe  two  tinc¬ 
tures  mixed  together  over  a  gentle  fire, 
he  thickened  it  fo  as  to  equal  the 
remaining  third  part ;  the  acid  of  the 
vinegar  thus  became  fufficiently  con¬ 
centred  and  impregnated  with  the  vir¬ 
tue's  of  the  ingredients  —  he  much 
commended  this  medicine — when  the 
firft  palfages  were  overcharged  with 
putrefaction,  a  fetid  bile,  thick  vifcid 
phlegm,  worms  and  fuch  other  difor- 
ders  as  arofe  from  thofe  caufes.- — — 
This  is  to  be  taken  from  one  to  three 
drachms  in  mead  or  fmall  fweet  Wine, 
in  the  morning  on  an  empty  itomach. 


4io  Of  the  Difeafes  of  Children, 

at  lead  twelve  hours  after  the  laft 

meal. - 1  have  known  this  medicine 

very  frequently  exhibited  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Vitriolic  and  fteel  medicines  have 
alfo  been  adminiftered  in  thefe  cafes 
with  fuccefs. 

Phyficians  have  frequently  prefcri- 
bed  bitter  medicines  to  be  taken  in¬ 
wardly,  and  then  given  clyfters  of  milk, 
&c. — and  yet  after  all  we  do  not  find 

that  bitters  are  fo  deftrudtive  to  worms 

* 

as  it  is  generally  thought. 

The  diffettion  of  many  who  have 
died  of  worms,  evince  us  that  the 
bowels  and  ftomach,  &c.  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  eaten  through  by  them. 

*  If  the  excrements  which  naturally 
.  turn  yellow  in  children,  fhould  on  a 
fudden  become  greenifh  at  the  time  of 
,  their  cutting  teeth,  convulfions  are  to 
be  expedled  —  becaufe  we  may  con¬ 
clude  from  that  change  of  color  that 

the 


Of  the  Difeafes  of  Children ;  41 1 

the  commune  fenforium  and  the  whole 
nervous  fyftem  are  deftroyed. 

A  loofenefs  is  of  advantage,  <c  Qui¬ 
bus  in  dentitione  alvus  multoties  Jubdu- 
citur ,  ilh  minus  convelluntur  quam  qui¬ 
bus  ita  paucies'  is  an  axiom  of  Hip- 
pocrates,  who  farther  obferves  that 
the  winter  feafon  was  beft  adapted  to 
the  cutting  of  teeth,  and  that  children 
get  over  it  better  ceteris  paribus  at  this, 
than  at  any  other  feafon,  of  the  year. 


the  end. 
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'  ABDOMEN,  fwellcd,  remarks  thereon,  173,' 

•«  W .  /  ■ 

portion  defcribed,  326,  328  ;  the  VariQUS  times 
thereof,  327.  See  Mifcarriage 

Abfcejfes ,  external,  if  not  large,  admit  of  a  certain 
cure,  81  - 

Ab f orbent  earths,  very  ferviceable  in  the  gout,  250 

Acrimony  of  the  depraved  humours,  the  caufe  of  a 
confumption,  1,  12 

Acute  difeafes,  very  often  occafion  dropfical  fwellings 
of  the  legs  and  feet,  106 ;  and  of  the  br^aft  too 
in  women  after  delivery,  383 

JEgineta ,  his  obfervation  that  injuries  received  in 
walking,  jumping,  &c.  very  often  bring  on  a  fit 
of  the  gout,  228 

Actks,  his  remarks,  36,  195,  199,  2045  250, 

4°3 

Air ,  country,  ufeful  to  confumptive  perfons,  and 
why,  104 

Albertini ,  his  obfervations  on  a  dropfy  of  the  bread:, 
1305  and  an  «dema  of  the  lungs,  143, 
*44 

Albinus, 


INDEX. 

Albinus,  his  five  drawings  of  the  veflels  which  fill 
the  uterus,  dudflg..the  time  of  geftation,  319 
Aloes,  a  good  purgative  in  a  fuppreffion  of  the  men* 
fes,  305 

Aluminous  waters,  ufefu!  to  confumptive  perfons,  96 
Amatus ,  his  worm  powder,  to  which  he  afcribes 
great  power,'  408 

Aqgfarcat  defcribed,  160;  diftinguifhed  from  a  leu¬ 
cophlegmatia,  160,  1615  its  pernicious  efFe&s, 
164;  it  is,  caeteris  paribus,  more  eafily  cured 
than  other  dropfies,  165 

Andry ,  his  full  defcripfion  of  the  vermis  folitarius, 

— ,4°J.  ;  ;  Jj  •  X  I  ;  \  Q 

'Anodyne's, prudently  ufed,  advantageous  in  con- 

Jhmptions,  84,  195,.  ^  «v,  »* 

*“ ' AntifcorluticS)  uieful  in  the  gout,  249 
Anxiety  of  confumptive  perfons,  the  caufe  thereof, 
76 

Apopfia,  or  injured -conco&io.n,  produces  the  gout, 

R  >36  *,  . .  1  *  ,  ' 

’Aretaus, his*  obfervations  on  an  haemoptyfis,  27  ; 
on  ffie  phthifis  pulmonalis,  80  5  on  an  anafarcous 
dropfy,  162 ;  on  polypo fe  concretions,  19 5  ; 
and  on  "the  caufes.  of  a  dropfy,  J99 
Aromatic  gums,  very  efficacious  in  a  fuppreffion  of 
5  the  mehfes,  30  c 
Arthritis .  See'  Gout. 

Artificial  dropfy,  remarks  thereon,  159 
AJcarides ,  worms  in  the  human  body'  fo  called,  de¬ 
scribed,  402  ^  , 

A/cites,  'three  fpecies  thereof,  165,  166  j  its  fymp- 
n  toms,  167,168  s  an  afcites  produced  in  a  few 
hours,  192 

( A/paragus,  eaten  immoderately,'  haftens  a  fit  A  the 
.  gout,  227  -  .  : 

v  '  Afpera 
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Afper*  arteria,  large  tumors  found  therein,  148 
Ajihma ,  periodical,  the  caufe  thereof,  19 ;  attended 
with  a  How  fever,  its  fatal  efFe&s,  147 
AAringeitfs ,  very  beneficial  in  an  haemoptyfis,  39 
AJlruc ,  his  obfervation  on  the  quantity  of  the  men- 
ftrual  flux,  274 

Atreta,  or  imperforated  hymens,  two  inftances 
thereof,  292,  293  ;  the  wonderful  cafe  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  who,  notwithftanding  her  hymen’s  imper- 
foration,  conceived  and  was  fafely  delivered  of  a 
flout  male  child,  293,  294 
Avicenna,  his  advice  concerning  the  plentiful  ufe  of 
fugar  of  rofes  in  confumptions,  91 ;  and  his  cafe 
of  a  confumptive  woman  at  the  point  of  death, 
cured  thereby,  91,  92 

1  '  •  **■ 

B.  •  '  * 

BACK,  pain  of  the,  a  fymptom  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  haemoptoe,  25,  26 

Baglivi ,  his  furpriflng  relation  of  a  hairy  worm’s 
being  found  alive  in  the  pericranium  of  a  middle- 
aged  man,  399,  400 

Baillou,  his  account  of  the  feeds  of  beans  being 
planted  and  brought  to  maturity,  though  kept 
four  hundred  years,  238 

Balfams ,  native,  by  their  acidity,  prevent  putrefac¬ 
tion,  89,  90  *  \ 

Bark.  See  "Jefuits  bark. 

Barrere ,  his  remarks  on  hard  confumptive  tuber¬ 
cles,  55 

B ath  waters,  greatly  relieve  gouty  perfons,  25 1 
Bdellium ,  an  aromatic,  very  ferviceable  in  a  fup- 
preflion  of  the  menfes,  305 
Beer,  fmal],  without  hops,  a  good  drink  in  con¬ 
fumptions,  95 

Belly, 
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Belly  y  (welling  of  the,  after  a  woman’s  delivery,  a£- 
well  as  before,  384 

worms.  See  Broad  worms 
Bennety  his  remarks  on  various  diforders,  II,  14, 
•48,  70,  72,  73,  77,  7%y  84,  98,  103 
Bertrandi,  his  obfervation  on  the  fatal  tendency  of 
an  inflammation  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  222, 
22  3 

Bianehiy  his  account  of  the  fuccefs  he  had  in  tap¬ 
ping  a  flout  young  man  in  a  dropfy  of  the  breaft, 
140 ;  and  his  remarks  on  the  true  caufe  of  hy¬ 
datids,  172 

Bitter  medicines,  beneficial  in  the  gout,  249 
Black  tongue,  a  fymptom  of  an  inflammation  of 
the  uterus,  388 

Bfocknefs  of  the  face,  an  indication  of  the  tufiis 
ferina,  22 

Bleedings  repeated,  very  advantageous  in  an  has- 
moptyfis,  37;  in  the  time  of  pregnancy,  331 ; 

'  but,  in  the  gout  dangerous,  240 ;  when  it  is 
neceflary  in  a  fuppreflion  of  the  menfes,  299 

. .  -  at  the  nofe,  moderate  and  periodica),  a 

prolonger  of  life,  14,  15;  more  beneficial  in 

-  an  haemoptyfis  than  repeated  phlebotomy,  15  * 
a  youth  thereby  cured  of  an  hereditary  con- 
fumption,  15,  16  ;  but  dangerous  in  a  dropfy, 
207,  208 ;  it  is  ferviceable  in  a  fuppreflion  or 
the  menfes,  287 

Blood ,  the  whole  mafs  of  it  corrupted  by  putrid 
pus  in  confumptions,  7^  >  a  fma^  quantity 
thereof  obferved,  when  the  waters  are  formed, 

-  a  certain  fign  of  a  woman’s  fpeedy  delivery, 

344 

red,  its  admirable  ufes,  whilft  retained  in 
the  uterine  veflels  of  a  vyoman  with  child,  321 
*  Boerhaavey 


$ 
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Boerhaave ,  his  remedy  for  worms,  408 

Bones  of  young  animals,  their  firft  formation  ra¬ 
tionally  explained  and  accounted  for,  232,  233, 

Borborygms ,  griping,  ufually  attend  on  a  tympany, 
180  ;  favourable  fymptoms,  ibid,  a  remarkable 
inftance  in  proof  thereof,  180,  181 

Brain  of  a  child,  a  large  worm  found  in  the 
longitudinal  finus  thereof,  398,  399 

Breaji,  ftrait,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  a  con- 
fumption,  8 

Breathings  difficult  and  quick,  a  pathognomic  of 
a  dropfy  in  the  breaft,  130,  199 

Breeding  women,  fubjeft  to  many  diforders  in  the 
firft  months  of  their  pregnancy,  31 1 

Brimflones  vapour  of,  an  efficacious  remedy  for 
dropfical  diforders,  220 

Broad  worms,  belly-worms,  or  vermes  folitarii, 
defcribed,  401 

Branch oceks  an  hernia  or  rupture,  the  caufe  thereof, 
148  ;  it  is  feated  in  the  thyroid  gland,  148,  149 

Broths ,  thin  and  diluted,  very  ferviceable  to  con- 
fumptive  perfons,  41 

Burji  womb.  See  Rupture  of  the  uterus. 

Butter ,  mixed  with  fugar,  perfectly  recovered  a 
lying-in-woman  who  had  a  moft  difficult  labour. 


CACHEXTs  occafioned  by  copious  difcharges  of 
the  menfes,  271 

Cachochymias  putrid,  the  radical  caufe  of  a  con- 
fumption,  1 

Cafarian  operation,  when  neceflary,  in  order  to 
preferve  the  child,  378 

Calomel ?  a  dropfical  woman  cured  thereby,  144 

E  e  Camphirey 
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Camphire ,  troches  of,  very  ufeful  in  confumptions,  92 
Caroline  baths,  beneficial  to  gouty  perfons,  and 
why,  250 

Cartilages ,  their  oflification  explained  and  accounted 
for,  232,  233 
Catamenia.  See  Menfes 

Cathartics ,  ftrong,  during  a  fit  of  the  gout,  ex¬ 
tremely  pernicious,  241 

Celfus ,  his  obfervations,  190,  222,  285,  330,  331 
Chalky  concretions,  proved  to  be  of  a  tartareous  na¬ 
ture,  231  ;  and  the  formation  of  the  gouty  mat^ 
ter  into  thefe  concretions  illuftrated,  231 — 234 
Childbed ,  difeafes  of,  largely  treated  on,  380 
Children ,  difeafes  of,  a  diftertation  thereon,  395 ; 
the  too  tight  fwathing  of  their  bodies  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  render  them  confumptive,  8 
Chomel ,  his  furprifing  account  of  the  recovery  of 
a  woman,  whofe  navel,  in  her  firft  lying-inr 
broke  of  its  own  accord,  384 
Chyle ,  eftential  to  the  nourifhment  of  the  body, 
devoured  by  worms,  403 
Cinnamon ,  tin&ure  of,  diluted,  a  great  ftrengthener 
of  lying-in  women,  382 

Clyjler ,  ftrong,  flops  immoderate  evacuations  after 
delivery,  381 

Cold ,  fudden  and  violent,  a  caufe  of  the  rupture 
of  the  veflels,  25 

. - *  water,  two  remarkable  inftances  of  its  ef¬ 

ficacy  in  the  cure  of  an  haemoptyfis,  37,  38; 
but,  drank  immoderately  by  a  perion  hot  or  tired, 
often  produces  a  dropfy,  197 
Colocynth ,  very  efficacious  in  a  fuppreffion  of  the 
menfes,  307 

Columbus ,  his  opinion  that  the  menftrual  blood 
does  not  proceed  from  the  uterus  itfelf,  252 

Combalufier ,  his  definition  of  a  tympany,  173 

Conception 


J 
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Conception,  See  Pregnancy, 

Confumption,  See  Phthifis  pulmonalis 
Convuljions ,  ftrong,  a  bad  confequence  of  a  fup~* 
preflion  of  the  menfes,  383 ;  fatal  to  children, 
396,406 

Cojla ,  his  remark  that,  the  longer  the  urine  con¬ 
tinues  very  pale  and  muddy,  before  a  fit  of 
the  gout,  it  will  be  the  more  Severe,  235 
Cough ,  dry,  the  caufe  thereof,  12,  58;  a  violent 
one  attended  with  dreadful  effects,  22 
Cradles ,  vibrating,  fufpended  by  cords,  the  beft 
for  children,  and  why,  397,  398 
CrantZy  his  fymptoms  of  a  rupture  of  the  uterus, 
357>  358^359»  37+ 

Cucumber ,  wild,  a  good  purgative  in  dropflcal  dis¬ 
orders,  217 

Cutting  the  teeth  of  children,  a  dangerous  dis¬ 
order,  410;  when  difficult,  it  is  attended  with 
an  hydrocephalus,  114;  the  excrements  turning 
greenifli  a  Symptom  of  approaching  convulfions, 
ibid,  a  loofenefs  advantageous  at  this  feafon,  41 1 

V 

D. 

DE LIRIUMy  a  fatal  confequence  of  a  Sup- 
preflion  of  the  menfes,  383 
foeliverieSy  difficult,  amply  treated  on,  348  ;  the 
fymptoms  of  an  approaching  delivery,  348,  349, 
350;  Several  unhappy  accidents  may  retard  or 
prevent  it,  352 ;  a  rupture  of  the  veffels,  art 
apoplexy,  and  an  hsemoptyfls  may  happen,  in 
confequence  of  the  lafl:  efforts  of  a  woman  in 
labour,  23 ;  and  Sometimes  a  rupture  of  the 
womb,  356  j  the  Signs  preceding  it,  356,  357  ; 
how  to  be  affured,  that  the  uterus  is  already 
burft,  358,  359,  360 ;  Several  remarkable  cafes 

E  e  2  of 
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of  difficult  deliveries,  361,  362,  369,  370,  371, 

3  72 

Detergents ,  gentle,  necefiary  in  consumptions,  85 
Deventer,  his  observations,  316,  317,  347,  352, 

374?  376 

Diaphoretics ,  in  a  fit  of  the  gout,  leSs  hazardous 
than  cathartics  or  emetics,  241 
Diarrhoea ,  generally,  the  concluding  feene  in  a 
consumption,  53  ;  diarrhoea’s,  critical  and  fymp- 
tomatical,  of  childbed  women,  deferibed,  389, 
390  ;  means  to  correct  the  putrefaction  attend¬ 
ing  theSe  diforders,  391 

Diemerbroeck ,  his  difeovery  of  an  imperforated 
hymen,  292 

Diet ,  proper,  in  an  hasmoptyfis,  40,  41,  42;  in 
a  confumption,  95;  in  a  dropfy,  215,  216; 
and  in  the  gout,  245,  246,  247 
Diluents ,  gentle,  advantageous  in  a  fuppreffion  of 
the  menfes,  391  ' 

Douglas ,  his  remarks  on  the  ovaries  of  a  woman 
intirely  converted  into  a  large  hydatid,  152, 


Drajlic  purges,  ufeful  to  expel  the  faeces  of  the 
dropfy,  217 

Dropfy,'  a  copious  diflertation  thereon,  1 06  ;  it 
proceeds  from  a  weaknefs  of  the  Solids,  vifeera, 
and  vefiels,  215  ;  and  it  begins  with  a  Swelling 
of  the  feet,  193,  215;  tall  men  more  fubjeCf 
than  others  to  this  diforder  of  the  feet,  and 
why,  193,  194;  the  dropfy  at  length  affeCts 
other  parts  of  the  body,  128,  137.  The  dropfy 
of  the  cheft  deferibed,  126  ;  the  catife  thereof, 
126,  127  ;  tapping  lefs  dangerous  in  this  than 
in  any  other  dropfical  complaint,  139.  The 
dropfy  of  the  breaft,  a  description  thereof,  129, 

13°  * 
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130  ;  its  feat,  137  ;  in  many  of  its  fymptoms  it 
refembles  an  empyema,  129;  two  inftances  of 
the  good  fuccefs  o f  tapping  in  this  diforder,  140* 
I4I*  The  dropfy  of  the  lungs,  a  very  fur- 
prifing  d  rorder,  not  eafily  difcovered,  142;  its 
fymptoms,  144;  a  moft  remarkable  cafe  of  this 
iort  of  dropfies,  145?  1465  14 7*  The  dropfy 
of  the  womb  defcribed,  158;  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  in  confequence  of  mifcarriages,  ibid/  The 
dropfy  of  the  pericardium,  a  defcription  thereof, 
134  ;  not  eafily  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  a  dropfy 
of  the  breaft,  134,  135,  136.  The  dropfy  of 
the  ovaries,  151,  152  ;  not  abfolutely  incurable, 

*57  *  taPPing  as  fafely  performed  here  as  in  an 
afcites,  ibid. 

Du  Graaf  \  his  remarks  on  the  uterus,  319 

Du  Hahn ,  his  method  to  determine  the  ordinary 
quantity  of  the  menflrual  flux,  275 

Du  Verney ,  his  account  of  the  furprifing  cure  of  a 
woman  who  had  both  an  afcites  and  a  dropfy 
of  the  breaft,  140 

E. 

EARS ,  an  unufual  pain  therein,  a  diforder  of 
pregnant  women,  31 1 ;  tingling  thereof  a  fatal 
effeft  of  the  fuppreflion  of  the  menfes,  383 

Efforts  of  the  woman  herfelf,  of  great  ufe  in  dif¬ 
ficult  labours,  355 

Embryo ,  how  it  is  formed  and  nourifhed  in  the 
womb,  313,  321 

Emollient  clyfters,  ferviceable  in  a  fuppreflion  of  the 
menfes,  391 

Emphyfematous  fwelling  of  the  inteftines,  not  eafily 
cured,  222  \  often  attended  with  fevers  and 

E  e  3  other 
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other  dangerous  fymptoms,  223  ;  a  mild  fuppu- 
ration  the  only  means  for  obtaining  a  radical 
cure,  223 

Empyema.  See  Dropfy . 

England ,  frequency  of  confumptions  theren,  af- 
cribed  to  the  lacing  of  the  women  in  tight  flays, 
9  ;  and  to  the  luxurious  living  and  hard  drink¬ 
ing  of  its  inhabitants,  11  .  , 

Epidemical  difeafe  of  women  with  child,  in  1746, 
defcribed,  384,  385,  386  5  the  milk  of  fome  of 
them,  after  their  death,  found  to  be  coagulated 
in  the  furface  of  the  inteflines,  386 
Emulations,  generally,  attend  a  tympany,  173 
Evacuation ,  when  neceflary  in  a  fuppreflion  of  the 
menfes,  299 

Excretions ,  obftru&ed,  the  caufe  of  many  difeafes, 
17,  18 

Exercife ,  moderate,  of  great  fervice  in  confump¬ 
tions,  102,  103,  104  y  in  dropfies,  2ii,  2125 
and  in  the  gout,  250 

Expe  ft  oration,  the  evacuation  of  pus  thereby  far 
fafer  than  by  any  other  means,  97  ;  and  this  is 
only  to  be  effe&ed  by  a  cough,  ibid,  remedies 
for  the  promotion  thereof,  98,  99 
External  applications,  feldom  of  any  ufe  in  the 
gout,  251 

Exton ,  (Brudenell)  his  obfervations  on  the  ordinary 
quantity  of  the  menflrual  difcharge,  2755  and 
on  the  ftructure  of  the  pelvis,  355 

F. 

FACE ,  fwelled,  a  fymptoms  of  a  dropfy  of  the 
’  lungs,  144;  and,  if  the  face  of  a  woman  in 
labour  be  red  and  turgid,  it  is  of  dangerous  conr 

fequence,  351  .  . 

''  Eaintm^ 
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Fainting  fits  of  a  woman  with  child,  the  caufe 
thereof,  326 

Falling  off  of  the  hair,  a  fatal  fymptom  in  a  con- 
fumption,  79 

- -  down  of  the  womb.  See  Prolapfus  uteri 

Falls  y  hidden,  very  often  bring  on  a  fit  of  the 
gout,  228 

Fernelius ,  his  pathognomonic  fymptom  of  an  ana- 
farca,  161,  162 

Fern-root ,  an  efficacious  remedy  for  worms,  408 

Fever ,  in  an  haemoptoe,  very  pernicious,  37  j  and 
fatal  to  women  with  child,  near  the  time  of  de¬ 
livery,  333 

Flatus's  and  borborygms,  favourable  fymptoms  of  a 
tympany,  180 

Fleur -de-luce,  common,  ufeful  in  dropfies,  217 

Fcetusy  derives  its  nourifhment  and  accretion  from 
the  menftrual  blood,  321 

Fontanella ,  a  membranous  part  found  in  new-born 
infants,  118 

Freindy  his  obfervations  on  the  gradual  and  daily 
accumulation  of  the  plethora,  263  ;  on  the 
quantity  of  blood  fo  accumulated,  in  order  to 
conftitute  this  menftrual  plethora ;  and  on  the 
cough  attending  the  diforder  of  worms,  403 

FridlionSy  daily  repeated,  of  infinite  ufe  to  gouty 
perfons,  250 ;  and  alfo  ferviceable  in  an  ana- 
farca,  209 

Fundus  uteri,  remarks  thereon,  317,  323 


GAL  B Ay  the  emperor,  fo  mauled  with  the  gout, 
that  he  could  not  ufe  his  hands  or  feet,  234 
Galbanumy  advantageous  in  a  fupprefiion  of  the 
menfes,  308  E  e  4  Galen , 


INDEX. 

Galen ,  his  obfervations,  4,  8,  17,  24,  35,  47, 
74,  278 

Gallons  of  water,  one  hundred  and  fifty,  drawn 
from  a  dropfical  woman  by  frequent  tappings, 

V'3  -  .  ’  '  -  -] 

Ghifi  (Martin)  his  remarkable  account  of  two 
perfons  cured  of  an  haemoptyfis  by  cold  water, 

37’  38 

Gouty  an  ample  treatife  thereon,  224  ;  how  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  arthritis,  ibid,  its  fymptoms  de- 
fcribed,  224,  225,  226  ;  it  firfb  begins  in  the 
feet,  and  why,  227 ;  but,  though  naturally  di¬ 
rected  to  the  joints,  it  may  affeCt  any  other  part 
of  the  body,  228  ;  it  is  not  an  epidemical  dif- 
temper,  225  ;  and  is  lefs  fevere  in  winter  than 
in  fummer,  226 ;  its  extreme  pain  defcribed, 
229  ;  the  patient  is  ufually  relieved  by  a  gentle 
moiflure  on  the  part  afieCted,  ibid,  a  fit  of  the 
gout  is  much  longer  in  fome  than  others,  and 
why,  230 ;  this  diforder  is  mod:  fevere,  when 
no  fwelling  or  inflammation  appears  on  the  part 
affiedfed,  229,  230,  235  ;  it  ftiould  by  no 
means  be  removed  from  the  joints,  243;  wherein 
the  difficulty  of  curing  the  gout  confifts,  245, 
246 ;  there  is  no  radical  cure  for  it,  though  it 
may  be  kept  under  by  temperance  and  proper 
care,  240 

Gregoire ,  his  two  furprifing  cafes  of  a  rupture  of 
the  uterus,  372 

Grembfms  (Francis  Ofwald)  his  obfervations  on  a 
dropfical  boy,  whofe  extreme  thirft  he  allayed 
by  fpiritus  fulphuris  per  campanam,  and  thereby 
reftored  him  to  perfect  health,  221 

Growth ,  full,  remarks  thereon,  265 

Gum  ammoniac,  ufeful  in  a  fuppreflion  of  the 
mcnfes,  305  '  HE  MOP- 


INDEX. 

ft 

H.  ' 

HMMOPTTSIS ,  or  {pitting  of  blood,  obfer- 
vations  thereon,  i,  2  ;  why  an  ulcer  of  the  lungs 
is  often  a  confequence  of  this  diforder,  2,  3  j 
fpitting  of  matter  after  blood  a  bad  fymptom,  3; 
an  haemoptyfis  produced  by  an  erofion  more 
dangerous,  than  by  a  Ample  rupture  of  the 
veflels,  4 ;  when  it  proceeds  from  a  dilatation 
of  the  mouths  of  the  veflels,  it  is  more  eafily 
cured  than  any  other,  5 ;  perfons  of  a  weak  and 
warm  conftitution  more  fubjedt  to  this  difeafe, 
7  ;  an  inflammatory  cruft  on  the  blood  of  per¬ 
fons  troubled  with  it  extremely  dangerous,  34, 
35?  36  ;  reafons  for  apprehending  a  fuppuration 
in  confequence  of  an  haemoptyfis,  44,  45;  a 
confumption  will  naturally  follow  grumous  clots 
long  retained  in  the  lungs,  44 — 49  ;  the  fymp- 
toms  of  an  approaching  haemoptoe,  25,  26 
Hemorrhages ,  the  caufe  thereof,  20  ;  imprudently 
checked,  they  produce  a  dropfy  or  a  confump¬ 
tion,  21  ;  and  thofe  proceeding  from  the  uterus 
of  women,  in  the  laft  weeks  of  geftation,  highly 
dangerous,  334 ;  an  haemorrhage  from  the  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  veflels,  remarks  thereon,  338 
Hemorrhoids ,  proceed  from  a  fuppreflion  of  the 
menfes,  285  ;  they  do  not  appear  before  the  time 
of  puberty,  287  ;  a  difturbed  motion  in  parti¬ 
cular  arteries  a  fymptom  of  their  approach,  286, 
287  ;  they  are  found  not  only  in  the  inteftinum 
return,  but  about  the  uterus  itfelf,  288 
Hale ,  a&ive,  and  laborious  women,  beft  qualified  to 
endure  the  pains  of  child-bearing,  308,  354 
Haller ,  his  remarks  on  the  manner  how  the  bones 
were  firft  formed  in  young  animals,  at  the  time 
of  incubation,  231,  232,  233  Harvey , 


index. 

Harvey ,  his  obfervations  on  the  firft  formation  and 
growth  of  the  embryo  in  the  womb,  321 
Head-achy  violent,  a  fatal  effect  of  a  fuppreffion 
of  the  menfes,  383 

Heijiery  his  remarks  on  an  abdominal  tympany,  a 
very  rare  cafe,  183 

Hellebore ,  black,  an  excellent  remedy  in  a  fup¬ 
preffion  of  the  menfes,  306 
Helvetius ,  his  obfervations  on  the  ftru&ure  of  the 
lobes  of  the  lungs,  62 

Hemjlerhuysy  his  remark  that  the  uterus,  by  its  own 
contraction,  promotes  delivery,  368 
Hemlock ,  difpels  tumors  in  the  breafts  of  women,  394 
Herrings ,  fourteen  hundred,  eaten  by  a  longing 
woman,  during  her  pregnancy,  325 
Hippocrates^  his  remarks,  3,  17,  21,  2<,  36,  45, 
57’  58,  59’  68>  69,  71,  72,  75,  78,  79,  80, 
96>  J37>  i38>  H3>  *44»  i75>  19&’  203,  211, 
225,  271,  273,  280,  283,  284,  285,  287,  288, 
304,  308,  310,  320,  324,  325,  329,  336,  337, 

345’  35°>  353’  39T>  398>  4°5’  411 
Hoarfenefsy  the  caufe  thereof,  58  ;  remedies  for  its 

removal,  85 

Hoffman  quoted,  20,  22,  24,  25,26,211,218, 
231,  250 

Houjlon ,  his  obfervations  on  dropfies  of  the  ovaria,  157 
Hydatidy  a  dropfical  diforder,  the  fymptoms  there¬ 
of,  153,  154,  155;  how  it  differs  from  an 
afeites,  155;  the  difficulty  of  its  cure,  155, 
156  ;  a  very  furprifing  inftance  of  a  large  hyda** 
tid,  152,  153 

Hydraulicsy  remarks  thereon,  268,  269 
Hydrocele  deferibed,  185;  never  attends  an  afeites, 
but  after  a  rupture,  1 86  j  how  to  diffinguifh  it 
from  other  tumors,  187,  188,  189 


I 


INDEX. 

Hydrocephalus ,  a  defcription  thereof,  no  ;  its 
fymptoms,  114,  115,  116;  and  means  ufed 
for  its  cure,  117,  118,  119;  the  lymph  in 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain  the  caufe  thereof 
which  is  proved  by  various  remarkable  cafes, 
in — 116;  none  recover  who  are  tapped  in  this 
difeafe,  119;  an  hydrocephalus  in  the  child  one 
of  the  caufes  of  a  difficult  delivery,  352 

J.  If 

,!  v  ' 

J AC £)JJ I N9  his  remarks  on  the  perfons  moft 
troubled  with  worms,  404 

Ichor ,  (harp,  from  an  ulcer  of  the  lungs,  a  danger¬ 
ous  fymptom,  68 

Ichorous  tumors  defcribed,  and  diftinguifhed  from 
an  hydrocele,  187 

Jelly  of  calves  feet,  &c.  improper  for  confumptive 
perfons,  and  why,  41  ;  how  the  jelly  of  animal 
bodies,  their  original  ftate,  becomes  cartilagi¬ 
nous,  232 

Jefuits  bark,  feveral  inftances  of  its  great  efficacy- 
in  confumptions,  92,  93,  94 

Iliac  paffion,  often  returning,  produces  a  tympany, 
180 

Inactive  women,  who  feed  luxurioufly,  feldom  con¬ 
ceive,  and  often  mifcarry,  308,  329 

Incubation ,  the  whole  procefs  thereof  illuftrated, 
232,  321,  322 

Indigejlion ,  one  of  the  firft  complaints  of  gouty 
perfons,  226 

Infants ,  generally,  fubjedt  to  dropfical  diforders, 

IIO 

Inflammation  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  of  dangerous 
conference,  222,  223 


Inflamma - 


INDEX. 

Inflammatory  fwelling  of  the  lips  of  the  vulva,  near 
the  time  of  labour,  extremely  dangerous,  333 

Intejlina  craffa,  remarks  thereon,  179 

Intejlines  of  a  boy,  burft  by  the  violence  of  a 
cough,  22 

Joints ,  ftiffhefs  of  the,  in  the  gout,  whence  it 
proceeds,  234 

K.  - 

f  '  ^  . 

KEIL ,  his  obfervations  on  the  monthly  in- 
creafe  of  human  bodies,  163 

Kicking  of  the  foetus,  the  immediate  caufe  of  a 
rupture  of  the  uterus,  373 

Kidney-beans ,  fine,  produced  from  feeds  kept  above 
two  hundred  years,  238 

L. 

( 

L  A B  OUR,  moderate,  beneficial  in  confuta¬ 
tions,  104;  and  in  dropfies,  211,  212; 

- - * - pains,  true  and  falfe  defcribed,  348, 

349 

Lalouette ,  his  remarks  on  dropfical  tumors  in  the 
thyroid  gland,  149 

La  Motte ,  quoted,  137,  193,  338,  342,  362,  364 

Lapland ,  women  of,  menftruate  but  little,  and 
why,  272 

Laudanum ,  in  fome  cafes,  of  fervice  in  the  gout, 
248 

Leeches ,  applied  to  the  haemorrhoids,  afford  fpeedy 
and  furprifing  relief,  287 

Levret,  his  obfervations,  343,  354,  362,  364,  372, 

383>  389>  39° 


Leueo - 
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Leucophlegmatia ,  differs  from  an  anafarca,  and  how, 
160,  161  ;  often  cured  by  remedies  which  fail 
in  a  dropfy,  161 

Lieberkuhn ,  his  remarks  on  the  lobes  of  the  lungs, 
62,  63 

Lifter ,  his  defcription  of  an  afcites  of  the  perito¬ 
naeum,  167,  168,  169 

Lixivial  falts,  very  advantageous  to  gouty  perfons, 

25°  .  .  • 

Littre ,  his  clear  explanation  of  the  true  caufe  of  a 
tympany,  176,177,178;  and  his  obfervations 
on  the  menfes,  252 

Lobes  of  the  lungs,  remarks  thereon,  62  ;  how 
one  lobe  may  be  inflamed,  and  not  another,  63 

Lochia ,  obfervations  thereon,  391,  392.  See  Sup - 
prejjion  of  the  menfes 

Loins ,  pains  therein,  a  certain  fign  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  delivery,  349 

Longing ,  very  rapacious,  of  women  with  child, 
unaccountable,  325  ;  two  remarkable  inftances 
thereof,  325,  326 

Lucian  quoted,  229,  239,  240 

Lungs ,  ufually,  ulcerated  in  confumptions,  4,  75, 
81 ;  a  very  Angular  cafe  of  their  being  found 
intire  therein,  64 

Lycurgus ,  exercifed  the  Spartan  virgins  in  running, 
See.  to  ftrengthen  their  bodies  for  child-bearing, 

3°8>  3°9 

Lymphs  extravafated,  the  caufe  of  dropfles,  142, 
143,  191 ;  how  it  mult  be  expelled,  in  order  to 
a  cure,  156,  209 

Lymphatic  veflels,  through  which  the  lymph  pafles 
into  the  veins,  191 

Lymphatics ,  remarks  thereon,  170;  how  they  dif- 
tend  into  hydatids,  17 1  , 

MJLOET, 


,  - 

I  N  D  E  X, 

M. 

M'A LO ET,  his  furprifmg  cafe  of  a  dropfy  of 
the  lungs,  145,  146. 

Manningham ,  his  obfervations  on  the  vomiting 
of  women  in  labour,  350 ;  and  on  bleeding 
in  the  arm  in  an  inflammation  of  the  uterus^ 

392* 

Marafmus ,  flow,  mortal,  53;  two  remarkable  in- 
ftances  in  proof  thereof,  53,  54 

Marchant ,  his  remarks  on  the  great  efficacy  of 
of  fern-root  in  the  difordcr  of  worms,  408 

Matter.  See  Pus 

Mauriceau  quoted,  252,  314,  336,  351,  355* 

38t  .  •' 

Mead ,  his  remarks,  19,  50,  99,  165,  166,  213* 
231,  242,  243,  246,  247,  306,  407 

Medical  Effays,  their  remarkable  cafe  of  rum¬ 
blings  and  borborygmi  contributing  to  the  curd 
of  a  tympany,  180,  181,  182 

Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  their 
account  of  a  large  colledfion  of  tranfparent 
lymph  being  found  in  the  brain  of  a  boyj 
116 

Menfes ,  the  true  caufe  thereof,  252  ;  demonftrative 
proofs  that  they  proceed  from  the  uterus  itfelf* 
252—268  ;  when  they  commence,  277  ;  the  de- 
fign  and  ufe  of  thefe  difcharges,  254,  276 ;  no  at¬ 
tempts  fhouid  be  made  to  bring  them  on,  until 
nature  has  difpofed  the  body  for  their  eruption^ 
291,  292  ;  fymptoms  of  their  being  ready  to  flow, 
279,  299  ;  proper  means  to  affift  nature  in  men- 
ftruation,  291  ;  the  quantity  of  this  flux  greatly 
differs  in  different  perfons,  and  why,  272,  273  5 


INDEX* 

and  there  is  alfo  a  great  variation  in  their  coit» 
tinuance,  280 

Mery ,  his  obfervations  on  the  thicknefs  of  an 
empty  uterus,  316 

Metaftafis ,  milky,  of  lying-in  women,  defcribed, 
385,  386;  the  fymptoms  thereof,  381 ;  it  may 
afFe£t  different  vifcera,  ibid,  its  fatal  effe&s, 
386 

Milk)  the  firfl:,  beft  for  new-born  infants,  and 
why,  393 

-  ■  ■  -whey,  acidulated,  a  good  drink  for  con-* 
fumptive  perfons,  95 

Mifcarriage ,  the  caufe  thereof,  328,  329 ;  its 
pernicious  effects,  334,  335,  336 ;  and  means 
to  prevent  it,  329,  330 ;  who  are  moft  li¬ 
able  to  nvfcarry,  308,  328,  329.  See  Abortion 

Monro  (Alexander)  his  fymptoms  of  the  diforder 
of  worms,  405 

Monjlrous  configuration  of  the  child,  one  of  the 
caufes  of  difficult  deliveries,  352 

Morand ,  his  account  of  his  greatly  relieving,  by 
tapping,  a  gentlewoman  in  a  dropfy  of  the  ova¬ 
ria*  x$7  . 

Morgagni ,  his  confirmation  of  the  do&rine  that 
the  menfes  proceed  from  the  uterus  itfelf,  252 

Morton ,  his  recommendation  of  the  Jefuits  bark 
in  confumptions,  92 

Mofchio ,  his  fymptoms  of  an  approaching  men- 
llrual  flux,  279 

Motion  of  the  venous  blood,  being  obftru&ed, 
produces  an  afcites,  192 

Myrrh ,  of  excellent  ufe  in  a  fuppreffion  of  the 
menfes,  305 ;  and  alfo  in  the  diforder  of 
worms,  408 


NAN  NON  I, 
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INDEX. 

N. 

N A N NO  N I ,  his  remarks  on  the  true  caule 
of  flopping  the  fecretion  of  the  milk  of  wo¬ 
men  after  their  delivery,  393,  394 

Nature ,  more  to  be  regarded  than  art,  in  fits  of 
the  gout,  241 

Navel  of  a  lying-woman,  a  remarkable  cafe  of 
its  breaking  of  its  own  accord,  384;  her  fur- 
prifing  recovery,  ibid. 

- — -  -firing,  the  twifling  thereof  round  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  child,  a  caufe  of  a  difficult  deli¬ 
very,  352 

Naufea  of  breeding  women,  remarks  thereon, 
310,  311 

New  milk,  diluted,  a  good  drink  for  confump- 
tive  perfons,  42 

Nervous  veflels,  the  vitiated  difpofition  thereof, 
the  proximate  caufe  of  the  gout,  235 

Nettles ,  infufions  of,  advantageous  in  a  confump- 
tive  hcarfenefs,  85 

Noortwyck ,  his  oblervations  on  the  thicknefs  of 
a  gravid  uterus,  317,  318,  319;  and  his 
experiment  on  a  branch  of  the  iliac  artery, 

343 

Nuck,  his  aflertion  that  lymphatics  may  become 
hydatids,  170 

Nurfes ,  fitteft,  for  new-born  children,  396  ;  di¬ 
rections  as  to  their  diet,  397 ;  and  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  children  committed  to  their 
care,  ibid. 

Nutrition ,  rendered  defective  by  a  dropfy,  and 
why,  205 

OBSTRUCTED , 


/ 
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C. 

OBSTRUCTED  digeftion,  an  immediate  caufe  of 
the  gout,  236  1 

Oedema  of  the  lungs,  a  defcription  thereof,  143, 

144  .  .  '■  , 
Oedematous  fwellings  of  the  feet,  greatly  relieve 

the  dropfy  of  the  breaft,  132  ;  and  thofe  of 
the  lips  of  the  pudendum  are  eafily  cured,  232 
Oil  of  olives,  iimple,  of  great  fervice  in  dropfical 
diforders,  210 

Ointments ,  of  very  little  ufe  in  confumptions,  98 
Old  gouty  people,  a  ftridt  diet  on  milk  and  greens 
improper  for  them,  246 ;  their  fits  not  fo  fe- 
vere  and  regular  as  thole  of  young  perfons,  248 
—  Port,  good  old,  advantageous  in  dropfical 
diforders,  216 

Omentum ,  remarks  thereon,  199,  322,  323;  if 
impaired,  it  produces  a  dropfy,  199 
Opennefs  of  the  body,  of  fervice  to  children,  398 
Opiates ,  to  be  fparingly  ufed  in  the  gout,  247 ; 
very  beneficial  in  violent  haemorrhages  of  wo¬ 
men  with  child,  347  •>  and  fevere  labour-pains 
are  thereby  removed,  349 
Opinions ,  various,  on  the  quantity  of  the  men- 
firual  flux,  273 — 276 

Oppofition  of  the  medicines  for  the  gout,  the  caufe 
of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  its  cure,  245,  246 
Os  coccygis,  its  convenient  ftru&ure  and  fituation, 
256  ;  the  gentle  keeping  it,  in  the  time  of  la¬ 
bour,  prevents  a  prolapfus  uteri,  354  ;  much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  woman’s  being  fo  placed,  that  it 
may  freely  yield,  376 

-7-  uteri,  the  clofing  thereof,  and  its  feeling  foft, 
a  certain  fign  of  pregnancy,  312 

F  f  Ovaries 


INDEX. 

»  i  / 

Ovaries  of  women,  a  fuppuration  of  them,  re~ 
marks  thereon,  386 ;  they  often  fwell  into 
dropfical  tumors,  15 1 

Ovum  uteri,  its  convenient  ftru&ure  and  lituation, 

276>  320>  341 

Oxyerate,  or  vinegar  poflet  hot,  of  fervice  in  con- 
fumptions,  49 

Oxymel,  or  oxymel  of  fquills,  ferviceable  in  the  faid 
difeafe,  85,  98 

Oyjlers ,  raw,  a  longing  woman,  voracioully  eating 
them,  thereby  cured,  in  the  laft  ftage  of  a  con- 
fumption,  96 


P. 

PJNT1NG ,  violent,  in  confumptions,  the 
caufe  thereof,  13 

Paracentefis.  See  Tapping . 

Pelvis ,  remarks  thereon,  366,  367  ;  an  happy  de¬ 
livery  moftly  depends  on  its  perfect  ftru&ure* 
366 

Petit ,  his  obfervations  on  an  hydrocephalus,  114 

— I3C9 

Phthifis  pulmonalis,  or  a  confumption,  a  copious 
treatife  thereon,  1  ;  a  defcription  of  it,  ibid,  it 
is  produced  by  luxury  and  intemperance,  11; 
but  a  putrid  cacochymia  is  the  original  caufe 
thereof,  1,  12;  it  is  feated  in  the  lungs,  1,  2  ; 
and  the  putrid  pus,  ifluing  thence,  corrupts  the 
whole  mafs  of  hlood,  78 

Piles.  See  Hemorrhages. 

Pimples ,  watery,  a  fatal  fymptom  in  confumptions, 

78>  79 

Pijby  his  remarks  on  a  dropfy  of  the  breaft,  132 

Placenta , 
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Placenta ,  directions  about  taking  it  away  from 
women  in  labour,  364,  365  ;  thofe  of  abortions 
are  not  fo  eafily  brought  away  as  others,  335, 
336 

Plethora ,  obfervations  thereon,  252,  260,  263, 
299,  300  ;  its  pernicious  effects,  25,  301,  302; 
and  remedies  for  it,  299,  301,  303 

Plutarch  quoted,  309 

Polypofe  concretions,  in  an  haemoptyfis,  obftruft  the 
velfels  of  the  lungs,  24 

Portland  powders,  cautioufly  adminiftered,  ufeful 
in  the  gout,  250 

PoJfeU  thin  and  warm,  ufeful  in  confumptions,  47 

Pregnancy ,  its  various  fymptoms,  310,  3115  f°me 
women  prove  pregnant  who  never  had  the  men- 
fes,  and  why,  276,  277 

Prolapfus  uteri,  or  falling  down  of  the  womb,  its 
caufe,  317,  367,  3893  artificial  means  to  pre¬ 
vent  it,  368 

Pringle ,  his  remarks'  on  the  great  efficacy  of  fugar 
in  putrid  difeafes,  92  ;  on  the  antifeptic  quality 
of  allum,  96  ;  and  on  the  worms  found  in  hu¬ 
man  bodies,  401 

Pus ,  confumptive,  the  true  caufe  thereof,  67  ;  ren¬ 
dered  laudable  by  expectoration,  64  ;  directions 
to  prevent  its  infeCting  the  blood,  82 

Putrefaction ,  overcharging  the  firft  paflages,  a  caufe 
of  worms,  409 

Puzos ,  his  obfervations  on  the  dangerous  confe- 
quences  of  haemorrhages  to  women  far  advanced 
in  pregnancy,  334,  335 

Qi 

G>UJCKS,  their  pretences  to  radically  cure  the 
gout  intirely  groundlefs,  240 
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Quickening  ,of  a  breeding  woman.  See  Pregnancy 

Quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  at  the  time  of  delivery,  a 
dangerous  fymptom,  389 

:  R. 

RADCLIFFE ,  his  aflertion  that  moft  of  the 
confumptions  in  England  are  of  the  ftrumous 
kind,  50 

Reafoning ,  mathematical  and  phyfical,  obfervations 
thereon,  268,  269,  270 

Reaumer ,  his  remarks  on  the  vital  rudiments  of 
animals,  238 

Red  blood,  not  changed  into  pus  in  confumptions, 

67 

Remedies  for  an  baemoptyfis,  37,  39,  47,  49  ;  for 
confumptions,  82 — ior,  105;  for  dropfical  dif- 
orders,  117,  118,  128,  129,  137 — 141,  144, 
I45>  I5°>  161,  164,  165,  174,  181, 

182,  203,  2c8,  209,  210,  212,  213,  215 — 218, 
220 — 223;  and  for  the  gout,  227,  240 — 251 

Repletion ,  when  proper  in  a  fupprellion  of  the 
menles,  299 

Rejl)  abfolutely  neceflary  in  an  baemoptyfis,  39  ; 
and  better  than  any  medicine  in  a  very  fevere  fit 
of  the  gout,  247,  248 

Riding ,  of  great  fervice  in  confumptions,  104;  and 
in  the  gout,  250 

Rifus  fardonicus,  a  fatal  effect  of  a  fuppreflion  of 

the  menfes,  383 

Rofes,  lugar  of,  cured  a  confumptive  woman  at  the 
point  of  death,  91 

Round  worms  deferibed,  401 ;  oftener  found  in  the 
inteftines  than  any  other  human  worm,  ibid. 

Rupture  of  the  uterus,  the  immediate  caufe  thereof, 
356  ;  how  to  ditlinguifh  it  from  an  inward  ha;- 
morrhage,  363 
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Rupture  of  the  abdomen,  372  ;  the  furprifing  cafe 
of  a  foetus’s  coming  out  of  this  aperture,  and 
the  mother’s  perfect  recovery,  372,  373 
. — - of  theveflels,  the  immediate  caufes  thereof. 


Ruyfcby  his  remarks  on  the  flru&ure  of  the  lungs, 
61;  on  the  fpina  bifida,  119,  120;  on  dropfies 
of  the  womb,  158  ;  on  the  furprifing  cafe  of  a 
woman’s  conceiving,  and  being  fafely  delivered, 
who  had  an  imperforated  hymen,  293,  294;  on 
the  hard  tumors  remaining  in  the  abdomen  after* 
delivery,  323  ;  on  the  contraction  of  the  uterus, 
369,  370  ;  and  his  directions  about  cjeanfing 
the  womb  after  delivery }  380,  381 


S. 

S  d  FFRO  a  proper  ingredient  in  remedies  for 

worms,  408 

Saliva  of  confumptive  perfons  fatal,  when  it  finks 
in  water,  69  ;  when  it  is  naufeoufly  fweet  and 
of  a  thick  palifh  green  colour,  71,  725  and 
when  it  is  very  fetid,  73 

Salt  meats,  in  purulent  cafes,  promote  expeCtora- 
ration,  96 

Sanftorius,  his  obfervation  on  the  increafing  weight 
of  human  bodies,  263 

Sarcocele  defcribed,  187,  188;  it  may  be  known 
from  an  hydrocele  by  the  bare  touch,  188 

Sauvage ,  his  remarks  on  the  vifcidity  of  fluids  in  a 
healthy  flare,  194 

Schenk ,  his  obfervations  on  the  pregnancy  of  wo¬ 
men,  276  » 

Scottijh  fcurvy-grafs,  advantageous  in  a  dropfy,  217 

jScurf  on  the  extreme  parts,  a  bad  fymptom  in  a 
£o.ofumption,  77,  78 
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Seltzer  waters,  ferviceable  in  confumptions,  9©, 
91  .  . 

Seme,  his  inftance  to  prove  that  tapping  may  have 
good  fuccefs  in  a  dropfy  of  the  breafl,  241 
Sharp ,  his  obfervations  to  diftinguifh  an  afeites 
from  an  hydrocele,  186,  187 
Simpfon ,  his  remarks  on  the  pus  ifluing  from  the 
lungs  of  confumptive  perfons,  66,  67  ;  and  his 
confutation  of  the  opinion  that  the  menfes  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  plethora,  263*^—268 
Slimy  matter,  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  a  conve- 
nient  nidus  for  the  eggs  of  worms,  400 
Spigelius ,  his  condemnation  of  the  pernicious  cuf- 
tom  of  lacing  women  in  tight  flays,  9 
Spina  bifida,  a  diftemper  incident  to  new-born  chfl-» 
dren,  remarks  thereon,  119 
Spiritus  fulphuris  per  campanam,  an  efficacious 
remedy  for  the  dropfy,  220,  221 
Spitting  of  blood.  See  H&moptyfes. 

Sponge ,  the  uterus  of  women  big  with  child  com¬ 
pared  thereto,  and  why,  319,  320 
Steams  and  vapours,  ufeful  in  confumptions,  98 
Sternutatories ,  to  be  cautioufly  given  to  women  in 
labour,  353 

Strawberries ,  the  cafe  of  a  confumptive  youth  who 
was  cured  by  eating  a  vaft  quantity  thereof,  94, 

95  . 

Stupidity ,  an  evident  fymptom  of  an  hydrocephalus, 

114*115 

Subfultus  of  the  tendons,  a  fatal  effect  of  a  fup- 
preffion  of  the  menfes,  383 
Summer  fruits,  crude,  to  be  avoided  in  dropfies, 
22° 

SuPfrejJioTi  °f  jtfie  menfes,  remarks  thereon,  281; 

its 
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its  fymptoms  and  pernicious  effects,  28  r,  282, 
283;  remedies  for  this  diforder,  295—308 
Sutures,  in  the  heads  of  new-born  children,  too  far 
didant,  of  dangerous  confequence,  396 
Swelling  of  the  hands  and  feet  in  confumptions,  a 
fatal  fymptom,  79 

. - of  the  legs  and  thighs  of  women  after  de¬ 

livery,  greatly  differs  from  that  before  it,  387 
Sydenham ,  his  obfervations,  7,  35,  103,  104,  215, 
226,  227,  229,  231,  236,  237,  241,  242,  245, 
247,  248,  249,  392 

T. 

TJ  BARR  ANUS,  his  obfervations  on  the  com¬ 
munication  between  the  veins  and  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  283 

'Tapping,  though  often  repeated,  does  not  remove 
the  radical  caufe  of  a  dropfy,  137  ;  how  far  it  is 
ufeful,  ibid,  remarkable  indances  of  frequent 
tappings,  213  ;  why  perfons  tapped  are  filled  fo 
foon  again  with  water,  214 
Tar,  a  roul  dipped  therein,  voracioufly  eaten  by  a 
longing  woman  with  child,  325,  326 
Targtoni ,  his  defcription  of  an  hydatid,  155 
Thicknefs  of  the  gravid  uterus,  demondrative  proofs 
thereof,  316,  317,  318 

Thinnefs  of  the  laid  uterus,  proved  by  various  au- 
thorities,  314,  315 

Thirjl,  extreme,  in  confumptive  perfons,  the  caufe 
thereof,  77 

Thyroid  gland,  obfervations  thereon,  148,  149 
Tin ,  powdered,  dedru&ive  to  worms,  407 
Taoth-ach,  violent,  a  diforder  attending  breeding 
\yomen,  3U 

Tort!, 
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'Torti )  bis  account;  of  his  curing  feveral  confumptivc 
perfons  by  the  ufe  of  the  bark,  93 
Tralliany  his  remarks  on  the  caule  of  a  rupture  of 
the  veflels,  25;  on  the  cure  of  a  violent  haemop- 
tyfis,  47 ;  on  the  caution  neceflary  in  admi- 
niftering  cordials  in  droplical  diforders,  208 ; 
and  on  the  bad  effedfs  of  aifringents  or  repellents 
in  the  gout,  244 

Tremor  of  the  legs  and  thighs  of  a  woman,  a  fa¬ 
vourable  fymptom  of  an  approaching  delivery, 

35 1 

Tubercles ,  hard,  every-where  loading  the  lungs,  in¬ 
curable,  55 ;  two  remarkable  inftances  of  per¬ 
fons  who  died  of  this  diforder,  53,  54 
Tumors ,  in  the  abdomen,  after  delivery,  the  caufe 
thereof,  323;  thofe  in  the  occiput  of  new- born 
children  dangerous,  396 

Tulpius ,  his  account  of  the  furprifing  cure  of  an 
emaciated  confumptive  woman,  96 ;  and  of  a 
dropfical  boy,  whofe  fcull  contained  hve  pints  of 
water,  1 1 3  ;  his  remarks  on  the  caufe  of  drop- 
fies  of  the  womb,  158;  and  on  the  abfurd 
longing  of  a  woman  with  child,  325 
Tympany  of  the  abdomen,  a  defcription  thereof, 
j  7 3,  1745  whence  it  proceeds,  174,  176 

V.  U. 

VALERIAN  root,  frefh  powdered,  a  good  me¬ 
dicine  for  worms,  408 
Venery ,  excedi  ve,  produces  the  gout,  226 
Venice  foap,  advantageous  in  an  haemoptyfis,  42 
Vertebra  of  the  back,  one  of  them  broken  by  the 
violence  of  a  cough,  22 

Vefajius.% 
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VcfaJius^  his  remarkable  cafe  of  a  dropfical  girl  at 
Augfburg,  1 12,  1 13 

Virgins ,  difeafes  incident  to,  copioufly  treated  on, 
252  ;  plethora,  259,  260 ;  and  a  fuppreflion  of 
the  menfes,  281 

Vijcera ,  the  rarefied  air  therein,  the  caufe  of  a 
tympany,  176  ;  how  they  become  inflated, 
1 77 

Ulcer  of  the  lungs,  extremely  dangerous,  and  why, 
75,81,82 

Vomica’s ,  purulent,  formed  in  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane,  143 

Vomits. r,  they  are  fometimes  ufeful  in  dropfies,  214 

Vomiting  of  a  woman  in  labour,  a  fymptom  of  an 
approaching  delivery,  350  ;  but,  foon  after  her 
pains  begin  to  ceafe,  an  indication  of  a  burfl: 
uterus,  351 

Uterus ,  its  admirable  ftru&ure,  256,  257,  258, 
283,  284  ;  its  amazing  power  of  diftenfion  be¬ 
fore,  and  contra&ion  after  delivery,  319,320; 
it  has,  by  its  force  expelled  the  foetus,  after  the 
mother’s  death,  369  ;  its  inflammation,  the  ter¬ 
rible  confequences  thereof,  389;  dropfy  of  the 
uterus.  See  Dropfy. 

Vulnerary  herbs,  infufions  of,  advantageous  in 
confumptions,  87 

W. 

TV A  L  KING ,  very  ferviceable  in  the  gout, 
^37 

Warm  water,  after  delivery,  ufeful  to  cleanfe  the 
womb,  380,  381 

Warmth  in  the  feet,  particularly  ferviceable  at 

the 
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the  time  df  menftruation,  297  ;  and  it  is  alfo 
promoted  by  warm  bathings  and  fridlions,  298 
Watcr-crejjes ,  beneficial  in  the  gout,  249 
Waters  formed,  a  fymptom  of  an  approaching  dc* 
livery,  338,  344 

Watery  vomicae,  remarks  thereon,  143 
Wepfer ,  his  obfervation,  confirming  that  the  lymph 
in  the  fpina  bifida  defcends  from  the  ventricles 
'  of  the  brain,  121 

Wine ,  immoderately  drank,  has  a  natural  ten¬ 
dency  to  produce  the  gout,  231 
Winjlow ,  his  remarks  on  an  anafarca  of  the  fcro- 
tum,  185,  186;  and  on  the  true  caufe  of  the 
menftrual  flux,  252 
Womb.  See  Uterus. 

Women  with  child,  the  difeafes  of,  largely  treated 
on,  310  ;  they  who  have  irregular  menfes  not  fa 
fruitful  as  others,  and  liable  to  frequent  mif- 
carriages,  352,  and  thofe  who  never  had  them 
generally  barren,  255 ;  crooked  and  hunch¬ 
backed  women  have  difficult  labours,  and  why, 

355 

Worms ,  a  difeafe  of  children,  the  fymptoms  there¬ 
of,  403,  405,  406,  who  are  moft  fubjedt  to  this 
diforder,  404  ;  why  the  perfons  affiidted  with  it 
immediately  fwell  after  eating,  402 ;  and  why 
they  have  a  moft  voracious  appetite,  403  ;  thefe 
infedfs  ufually  lodge  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
but  are  found  in  other  parts,  398?  399*  400» 
403  ;  and  they  trouble  grown-up  people  as  well 
as  children,  400,  401  ;  there  are  three  claflfes 
of  them,  and  as  many  forts  of  remedies,  40 T, 
402,  406,  407  ;  the  pernicious  effedts  of  thi$ 
diforder,  309,  310,  403,  404.5  410  ;  the  au¬ 
tumnal  feal'on  moft  favourable  thereto,  404, 
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Wrejlling.,  the  Spartan  virgins  exercifed  therein, 
308 


y. 

YOUNG  perfons,  to  a  certain  age,  become 
confumptive,  after  an  haemoptyfis,  17 
Youth ,  the  time  of,  remarks  thereon,  ibid. 
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